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PREFACE. 



The increasing favor with which the succes- 
sive volumes of " Sermons by the Monday Club " 
have been received, invites a continuance of the 
series. The ruling purpose in the former volumes 
has guided in the preparation of this. 

The feature introduced last year, of an opening 
essay, is continued in the present volume in the 
article on " The Relation of the Bible to Science,'' 
to which attention is invited. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



THE RELATION OF THE BIBLE TO SCIENCE. 

1. An important principle of interpretation ought to be 
allowed in great measure to regulate the relation of the 
Bible to modern science. The principle is one which 
alike renders possible emphasis in oratory, perspective in 
art, and effect in literature. It is this, that, for the sake of 
enforcing the main point, it is allowable to avoid subsidi- 
ary questions, and to throw into the background the com- 
paratively unimportant objects and leave them indistinct. 
Continued emphasis of every word and sentence produces 
the effect of no emphasis at all. In literature there is no 
more difficult art than to so handle the details and acces- 
sories of a great subject, that they shall enforce rather 
than obscure the main point. Due brevity is as essential 
to literary success in general as it is to wit in particular. 

2. It falls upon us therefore, at the outset, to ask, What 
is the main and manifest object of the Bible? To this 
question there can be but one answer. The Bible is the 
religious classic of the common people. Its supreme design 
is to show men the path of holiness, and to incite them to 
walk in it. It aims to accomplish these all-important ob- 
jects by revealing to us more fully than nature can do the 
attributes and character of the Creator, and the require- 
ments of the particular moral system under which we are 

9 
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created. The system of divine revelation appearing in the 
Bible, centers and culminates in the person and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, who was God manifest in the flesh. All 
the facts which go before and all which come after are but 
concave mirrors, whose reflected rays converge upon Him 
who is the true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. Also, as any one who attends to the subject 
can see, an important object to be attained in the Old Tes- 
tament, was to clear the ground of certain false religious 
conceptions, and prepare a language and forms of thought, 
which should hold and convey the exalted religious ideas 
found in the New Testament. The forms of thought most 
essential to Christianity were wrought out in the forges of 
Hebrew history. 

3. The Hebrews were a people of agricultural habits and 
limited means of scientific knowledge. Their ancestor 
Abraham emigrated from the city where the civilization 
and culture of the Euphrates Valley centered, and doubt- 
less brought with him the scientific conceptions prevalent 
in the circles of society in which he moved. Moses, the 
first great lawgiver of the Jews, was educated in the court 
of the Pharaohs, and was familiar with the wisdom of the 
Egyptian priests. The emigration of Abraham, and the 
whole subsequent history of Israel, was a protest against 
Polytheism and the degrading practices and superstitions 
naturally growing out of it. The exalted conceptions of 
Monotheism have been preserved to the world by the 
Jews ; and at the present time those conceptions are not 
found outside the influence of the Hebrew religion. For 
this purpose was that people called, and for this mission 
did the Lord raise them up to bear witness to the exist- 
ence of the one living and true God, and to the Creator*s 
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continued interest in human affairs. In the words of Car- 
dinal Baronius, " the purpose of the Holy Scriptures is to 
teach us how to go to heaven, and not how the heavens 

go- 

4. With such an exalted mission before the chosen peo- 
ple, it is evident that the concentration of their thoughts 
upon a single purpose and object was appropriate and 
necessary for success. It is but natural that the holy men 
and prophets, who, under divine guidance, worked out the 
religious problems of Monotheism, should, like all other 
successful reformers, be men of one idea, the redeeming 
feature in their case being that their idea was the most 
comprehensive and inspiring which the human mind can 
cherish. The truths of religion which they apprehended 
and enforced are of pressing and eternal importance. The 
truths of science which they neglected are comparatively 
unimportant in their nature. Man can enjoy the effects of 
the sunshine, and of alternate day and night, even though 
he is ignorant of the fact that the earth revolves on its 
axis. He can eat the fruits of the vine, and nourish his 
body and mind upon the ripened grain, even though the 
chemistry of vegetable growth and of digestion are un- 
known sciences to him. 

5. The limitations to the spread and progress of truth 
in the world present to the human reason the most formi- 
dable difficulties in the way of believing in the power, be- 
nevolence, and wisdom of God. That a benevolent Creator 
should leave his creatures so ignorant as man is of the 
things necessary to his temporal welfare, is a mystery 
which can only be explained by supposing that this is 
a state of probation designed to bring into prominence 
the moral nature of man, and the importance of spiritual 
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rewards. With all the attainments of science, man is 
still ignorant, among a multitude of other things, of the 
cause and cure of innumerable diseases ; of the center of 
future earthquake-shocks, and the course of future torna- 
does. The wisest of statesmen are unable to establish a 
government which shall be perfectly secure, or to form an 
international league that shall dispel the danger of war. 
The confidence of educators and reformers in their 
schemes is in most cases in inverse ratio to their breadth 
of view and real wisdom. The perfect school is likely to 
become a machine, and its products to bear the stamp of 
machine-work. The concentration of the reformer upon 
a single object blinds his eyes to other evils, so that while 
he clears one part of the field of briers, another part be- 
comes overgrown with thorns. In great measure these 
difficulties arise from the necessary limitations of human 
powers and the shortness of human life. 

6. On the same principle we may excuse the sacred 
writers from burdening themselves with the endless labor 
of revealing and explaining to men the whole course of 
Nature. If the Bible had been written with this object, 
and upon the scale of the Encyclopedia Britannica, it 
would still have been defective (among other things its 
very size would have been an imperfection), and would 
have needed constant revision to meet the growing capac- 
ity of man. A divine revelation is limited by the nature 
and capacity of the being who receives the revelation. 
When a workman has fashioned his jug he can only pour 
a limited stream of water into it. The more he increases 
the size of the stream beyond the capacity of the neck of 
the vessel, the more he increases the waste. So when God 
has determined the nature of man he has limited himself 
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in his methods of influencing that nature. The religious 
philosopher, therefore, need not be troubled if he find 
limitations in the written revelation of the ways and will 
of God analogous to those so manifest and so difficult to 
explain in the revelation of Nature. 

7. We may well despair of stating this principle more 
clearly and forcibly than it has already been done by one 
of the completest masters of the English language.* We 
therefore quote at length : 

" It is an obligation resting upon the Bible, if it is to be 
consistent with itself, that it should refuse to teach science : 
and if the Bible ever had taught any one art, science, or 
process of life, capital doubts would have clouded our 
confidence in the authority of the book. By what caprice, 
it would have been asked, is a divine mission abandoned 
suddenly for a human mission } By what caprice is this 
one science taught and others not ? Or these two, sup- 
pose, and not all ? But an objection, even deadlier, would 
have followed. It is clear as is the purpose of daylight, that . 
the whole body of the arts and sciences composes one 
vast machinery for the irritation and development of the 
human intellect For this end they exist. To see God, 
therefore, descending into the arena of science, and con- 
tending, as it were, for his own prizes, by teaching science 
in the Bible, would be to see him intercepting from their 
self-evident destination (namely, man*s intellectual benefit) 
his own problems by solving them himself. No spectacle 
could more dishonor the divine idea. The Bible must not 
teach anything that man can teach himself. Does the doc- 
trine require a revelation? — then nobody but God can 
teach it. Does it require none } — then in whatever case 

• De Quincey in his " Essay on Protestantism" 
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God has qualified man to do a thing for himself, he has in 
that very qualification silently laid an injunction upon 
man to do it by giving the power." 

" But it is fancied that a divine teacher, without descend- 
ing to the unworthy office of teaching science, might yet 
have kept his own language free from all collusion with 
human error. Hence, for instance, it was urged at one 
time, that any language in the Bible implying the earth to 
be stationary and central to our system, could not have 
been a compliance with the popular errors of the time, but 
must be taken to express the absolute truth. And so 
grew the anti-Galilean fanatics. Out of similar notions 
have risen the absurdities of a polemic Bible chronology, 
&c. Meantime, if a man sets himself steadily to contem- 
plate the consequences which must inevitably have fol- . 
lowed any deviation from the erroneous phraseology, he 
will see the utter impossibility that a teacher (pleading a 
heavenly mission) could allow himself to deviate by one 
hair's breadth (and why should he wish to deviate i*) from 
the ordinary language of the times. To have uttered one 
syllable, for instance, that implied motion in the earth, 
would have issued into the following ruins : Firsty it 
would have tainted the teacher with the suspicion of 
lunacy ; and, secondly, would have placed him in this 
inextricable dilemma. On the one hand, to answer the 
questions prompted by his own perplexing language, would 
have opened upon him, as a necessity, one stage after 
another of scientific cross-examination, until his spiritual 
mission would have been forcibly swallowed up in the mis- 
sion of natural philosophy ; but, on the other hand, to 
pause resolutely at any one stage of this public examina- 
tion, and to refuse all further advance, would be, in the 
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popular opinion, to retreat as a baffled disputant from in- 
sane paradoxes which he had not been able to support. 
One step taken in that direction was fatal, whether the 
great envoy retreated from his own words to leave behind 
the impression that he was defeated as a rash speculator, 
or stood to these words, and thus fatally entangled him- 
self in the inexhaustible succession of explanations and 
justifications. In either event, the spiritual mission was 
at an end ; it would have perished in shouts of derision, 
from which there could have been no retreat, and no re- 
trieval of character. The greatest of astronomers, rather 
than seem ostentatious or unreasonably learned, will stoop 
to the popular phrase of the sun's rising, or the sun's 
motion in the ecliptic. But God, for a purpose commen- 
surate with man's eternal welfare, is by these critics sup- 
posed incapable of the same petty abstinence." 

8. This point is so important that we deem it wise to 
place before the reader the mature words of another, whose 
orthodoxy is unquestioned, and who was equally at home 
in the professor's chair and in the court of kings : * "It 
was not God's purpose to give instruction to men in gram- 
mar, and if not in grammar, neither was it any more 
God's purpose to give instruction in geology, astronomy, 
geography, or chronology. . . . God only pours his light 
in quarters which man's eyes and man's labor cannot 
reach ; for all that remains, the sacred books speak the 
language used and understood by the generations to whom 
they are addressed. God does not, even when he inspires 
them, transport into future domains of science the inter- 

• M. Guizot " Meditations on the Essence of Christianity," pp. 
176^ 179-180. 
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preters he uses, or the nations to whom he sends them ; 
he takes them both as he finds them, with their traditions, 
their notions, their degree of knowledge or ignorance as 
respects the finite world, of its phenomena and its laws. 
It is not the condition, the scientific progress of the human 
understanding ; it is the condition and moral progress of 
the human soul which are the object of the divine action, 
and God requires not, for the exercise of his power on the 
human soul, science either as a precursor or a companion ; 
he addresses himself to instincts and desires the most in- 
timate and most sublime as well as the most universal in 
man's nature, to instincts and desires of which science is 
neither the object nor the measure, and which require to 
be satisfied from other sources. Whatever true or false 
science we find in the Scriptures upon the subject of the 
finite world proceeds from the writers themselves, or their 
contemporaries ; they have spoken as they believed, or as 
those believed who surrounded them when they spoke ; on 
the other hand, the light thrown over the infinite, the law 
laid down, and the perspective opened by that same light, 
these are what proceed from God, and which he has in- 
spired in the Scriptures. Their object is essentially and 
exclusively moral and practical ; they express the ideas, 
employ the images, and speak the language best calculated 
to produce a powerful effect upon the soul, to regenerate 
and save it** 

These principles we will now illustrate somewhat in 
detail, as they appear in the attitude of the Bible to 
spiecial departments of science. We naturally .begin with 

I. Astronomy. 

9. It is on record that Galileo was persecuted by the 
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dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, for maintaining 
that the heavens were corruptible like the earth, an*-! that 
the earth revolved on its axis, and so produced the appar- 
ent motions of the sun and stars. Now it can be shown 
that this spirit of opposition to astronomy drew its inspi- 
ration not from the Bible, but from the narrow philosophy 
into the moulds of which the theologians of the time 
had cast their religious conceptions. It was the author- 
ity of Aristotle and of Ptolemy, rather than the spirit 
of the Bible and the authority of Moses, with which 
astronomy came in conflict in the person of Galileo (born 
1564, died 1642). Nor should we forget that Copernicus 
(1473-1 543), whose name is justly perpetuated in the title of 
the present system of astronomy, and who indeed founded 
the system which Galileo partially verified, was an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary. It was Aristotle and not the inspired 
seers of Israel who formally propounded the theory that 
the earth was stationary and was the center of the uni- 
verse, and that the heavenly bodies were of divine essence 
and incorruptible. The sacred writers make only inci- 
dental allusions to astronomy, such as continue to be 
appropriate, whatever the theories and discoveries of later 
times. The discoveries of Copernicus and Kepler and 
Galileo and Newton do not in any manner conflict with 
the statement in Genesis, that " in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." Nor does the state- 
ment, later in the chapter, that the sun and the moon were 
set in the firmament to give light upon the earth necessa- 
rily imply that this was the sole purpose of their creation ; 
and even if it did, we do not see how science can contra- 
dict it, unless it can furnish evidence of life upon other 
planets than our own. 

2 
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10. Some biblical apologists deem it important to show 
that the " Mosaic firmanent was not a solid vault/' But 
the needlessness of such attempts is seen in the fact that 
even now in poetry and in popular rhetoric we freely use the 
old Mosaic phraseology. Enlightened reformers are con- 
tinually saying, " Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall." * When in the fervency of our prayer we plead that 
the Lord " would open the windows of heaven and pour us 
out a blessing," f who pauses to think whether his lan- 
guage conforms to the latest, or to any, utterance of sci- 
ence upon the constitution of the universe. 

IL Geology, 

11. For the last half century the reconciliation of the 
Bible and Geology has been the great object of a certain 
class of apologists. In many of these attempts it is diffi- 
cult to tell which has been most distorted, the rocks or the 
sacred record. In attempting to draw out a close parallel- 
ism between the geological and paleontological develop- 
ment of the earth and the six days of creation described in 
Genesis, the error is twofold, (d) First, there is no such 
sharp distinction between geological periods as was for- 
merly supposed. The gaps in the geological record are so 
frequent and great that the apparent evidence of sudden 
changes is becoming less and less cogent. Changes in the 
fossils of succeeding strata, which were formerly consid- 
ered the results of convulsions, are now accounted for on 
the supposition of migrations. Geologists are more ready 
than formerly to reckon the realm of their ignorance as 
greater than that of their knowledge. 

{p) In the second place, it was not modern science with 

* Compare with Job. zzvi. 2. ; 2 Sam. zxii. 8. 
\ Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 23 ; Gen. vii. 11. 
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which the sacred writers wished to be reconciled, but Poly- 
theism, which they wished to cut up root and branch, 
which gave rhetorical shape to the first chapter of Genesis. 
Followed by the traditions of polytheistic ancestors, tainted 
by the polytheistic conceptions of the Egyptian people 
from whom they had escaped, and surrounded by the 
civilized worshipers of Baal and Ashtaroth, the lawgiver 
of Israel was called upon to emphasize the unity of God. 
Historically it can be shown that the first chapter of Gen- 
esis has had more influence in disseminating correct views 
of the divine unity and personality than all other literature 
put together. Now what does it say ? Why, it denies the 
plurality of gods. It denies it both in general and in de- 
tail. It affirms, in general, that God — the God of Israel 

— created the heavens and the earth. The writer then 
descends to particulars, and affirms (i) that it was this 
same one and true God who created the light which some 
ignorantly adored as itself divine ; (2) it was also the same 
God that ruled both the sky and the earth. (3) The fruit- 
fulness of the earth, which some worship as the manifesta- 
tion of a particular divinity, is also the gift of Israel's God. 
(4) The sun and the moon are not to be worshiped : God 
created them. (5) Why worship the sacred bulls and cats 
of Egypt, when it was God who created every living thing 

— the beast of the field as well as the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea ? (6) Finally, God created man and set 
him over all the things he had made. Why should the 
lord of creation bow down to stocks and stones.^ It 
should be remembered that the first chapter of Genesis 
had the same editorial supervision with the ten command- 
ments. When we consider it as a protest against Polythe- 
ism, and an enforcement of the first two commandments^ 
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it seems an impertinence to endeavor to find all modern 
science in the document, however easy it may be for sci- 
ence to find shelter under the drapery of its rhetoric. 

III. Evolution. 

12. The subject of evolution is involved in so much 
vagueness and misapprehension, that a somewhat specific 
discussion of it will not be out of place. We there- 
fore beg the reader to notice, in the first place, that 
between the legitimate inferences of Mr. Darwin and other 
naturalists concerning the affiliation of species, both among 
plants and animals, and the sweeping assumptions of Her- 
bert Spencer and philosophers of his school concerning 
a comprehensive system of evolution which connects to- 
gether in one process the formation of stellar systems 
untold ages ago, and the variation of species going on 
within the range of our experience, there is a difference as 
wide as the poles. 

Darwinism is a theory asserting the derivative origin of 
species from preceding forms of life through the agency 
mainly of natural selection. The exact question which is 
pressing upon naturalists for solution is this : How great 
differences between living organisms are compatible with 
the theory of their descent from a common ancestry .? Dif- 
ferences between individuals do somehow arise. To such 
an extent is this true, that, though all dogs are dogs, no two 
individuals look exactly alike. When these differences are 
no greater than those-which distinguish so-called "varie- 
ties" and "races," there is no difficulty in believing that 
the ancestry was common. But there is always before the 
naturalist the question : Upon how great a difference shall 
he rest the grade of species,* and say that this is a species 
and not merely a race or variety } And if he infer that 
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a given amount of difference (such, for instance, as that 
between different species of oaks, or that between the 
races of men, or that between the borse and the zebra) 
is compatible with the theory of a common descent, where 
shall he limit the search for ancestral forms ? 

13. Mr. Darwin's method would bid him pause where 
the facts fail, upon which an analogy may justly be based, 
and confess his ignorance of what is above and beyond. 
There is abundant evidence that varieties (say of men) 
have originated in the course of nature from races, and that 
the races, together, form one species, i. e., races are so near 
alike that it is reasonable to infer a common ancestry. 
Shall the naturalist infer a unity still higher up, and say 
that species are related by descent to genera as the races 
are to species ? That is the question discussed by Mr. 
Darwin in his "Origin of Species." Some naturalist'^> 
assert that the incapacity of distinct species to intercross 
and have their hybrid progeny continuously fertile, is an 
original gift which completely forecloses the theory of a 
common descent. This, however, is the very question in 
dispute, Mr. Darwin claiming that this infertility of hy- 
brids may be an acquired characteristic ; in proof of which 
he adduces, among other things, the tendency of wild 
animals to become sterile when captured and confined, 
the varying degrees of infertility among doubtful species, 
and the striking structural and physiological nearness 
of species that are reckoned as distinct. In all this dis- 
cussion the naturalist keeps within range of acknowl- 
edged facts, and considers problems which are thrust upon 
him at every step he takes ; for the species of which he 
talks have to be limited and. defined by the human judg- 
ment If the naturalist attempts to ascend the stream 
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Still higher, and considers the propriety of inferring that 
genera, classes, orders, and kingdoms are all but offshoots 
and branches from ^ single original form of life, it is evi- 
dent that the theory becomes with each stage less sub- 
stantial, and the proof upon which it reposes more intangi- 
ble. Probable inference gives place to unverifiable hy- 
pothesis, and the hypothesis to mere speculation. This is 
true even when the naturalist confines himself to the study 
of the transformations which occur within the limits of 
living organisms. Into the '* vasty deep" beyond, the 
naturalist has no special means of penetrating. The or- 
igin of life is as absolute a mystery to him as to any one 
else. It is not the sober naturalist but the visionary spec- 
ulator who strains his vision to see the germs of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero in the original fire-mist, from which the 
bodies of the solar system are supposed to have been con- 
densed. 

14. On the contrary, it is in the spirit of the early Greek 
philosophers, and not in that of modern science,' that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer propounds his theory of the universe 
and attempts to make everything poise upon a single 
word. Mr. Spencer is a thorough-going evolutionist, and 
approaches the problems of nature not from the realm of 
fact but from that of philosophy. Of his favorite word he 
may be allowed to give his own definition : ** Evolution is 
a change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity through continuous differ- 
entiations and integrations." The mathematician Kirkman 
translates this into plain English thus : " Evolution is a 
change from a nohowish, untalkaboutable, all-alikeness, to 
a somehowish and in-general-talkaboutable not all alike- 
ness, by continuous somethingelsifications and sticktogeth- 
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erations." Discerning persons will not be deceived by this 
mere statement in technical words to express the familiar 
fact that growth and orderly development constitute the 
course of nature, a fact which remains just as mysterious 
after the promulgation of this definition as it was before. 
But no such general principle can disprove a particular 
fact. By no possibility can the doctrine of evolution be 
justly regarded as giving countenance to Atheism, since a 
system incorporating that principle needs as much as any 
other system a God to order it and uphold it. The only 
dangerous thing that even thorough-going evolution could 
accomplish would be to rule out of our conceptions of 
the universe the present active agency of God. It would 
then be antagonistic to the doctrines of providence and 
miracles, and would imply that prayer was a delusion, and 
a written revelation superfluous. 

15. In presence of this objection, our appeal should 
be from theories to facts, — from the vague evidences 
suggesting an all-comprehensive fatalistic system of evo- 
lution, to the specific marks of changes in nature, the 
special historical evidences of a providential guidance of 
human affairs, and a gracious interposition for man in his 
extremity. The simple truth is, the present discussion 
about Darwinism and evolution is as foreign to the ques- 
tion of the validity of Christian evidences as the nebular 
theory is to the question whether Mary Queen of Scots 
was guilty of murder.* 

16. We are, however, bound to give a separate consider- 
ation to the bearing of this theory updn the interpretation 

• For further discussion of this subject the reader is referred to the 
author's ** Logic of Christian Evidences," and to a series of articles in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, published at various intervals from 1876 to 1879. 
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of the language in Genesis. In doing this it is important 
to recur to the fundamental principle of interpretation 
enunciated in the first paragraph. One of the most con- 
vincing arguments for the inspiration of the Scriptures is 
the silence of the writers concerning subsidiary and 
unimportant points. In nothing is there a greater con- 
trast than between the simplicity of the Bible statements 
concerning the creation of the world and of the objects 
upon it, and the burdensome minuteness of heathen my- 
thologies, and the cumbrous hypotheses of modern cosmol- 
ogists. The inspired writers, having moral and practical 
ends in view, rested with the sublime and simple statement 
of the fact of creation by Divine agency. The mode of 
creation, which is the sole study of science, lay wholly out- 
side the line of thought upon which the inspired writer 
was moving. It is not necessary here to express an opin- 
ion as to how far any theory of evolution is established or 
is capable of being proved. But one thing is certain : the 
language of evolution cannot be that of every-day life, and 
hence cannot be that in which moral instruction is most 
successfully conveyed to the human race. The gibberish 
of advanced evolutionists can never displace from our lan- 
guage the sublime conceptions of the spirit of God brooding 
over the primeval chaos to bring order out of it ; nor can 
science ever, in lengthening the line of secondary causa- 
tion, in any way lengthen or hazard the intuitive leap of 
the mind from secondary to first cause, and thence to 
final cause. " God spake and it was done," is forever 
true, no matter thnough what circuit the directing fiat 
travels to its end. When the merchant telegraphs to the 
mill agent, " Make for me two thousand yards of broad- 
cloth," the process of the manufacture need not once come 
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into their minds. A military commander gives an order 
for the capture of a fortress. The command and the result 
become matters of history. But only the special military 
student is concerned with the detailed methods by which 
the command was made effective. What the methods are, 
depend upon the character of the fortress, the mode of 
defense, and the actual state of military science. ' In a 
historical summary, or in a literary reference, details would 
not only be burdensome but positively misleading ; for, in 
word-painting no less than in delineation upon canvas, the 
true perspective should be preserved. The details should 
not draw attention from the central point of interest. 

17. In particular it should be said that there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in adjusting the language of the first chapters 
of Genesis to that expressing the derivative origin of 
species until you come to the story of the creation of wo- 
man out of the rib of Adam ; for we may distinguish be- 
tween the physical nature of Adam and his mental and 
moral nature ; and the spiritual nature may, for all science 
can ever show, be as direct a gift to the race in general as 
we believe it to be to every individual. Also for our part 
we have no objection' to investing man's creation with mi- 
raculous elements. As to the creation of woman, perhaps 
we cannot do better than to adopt the cautious but some- 
what vague language of President Bartlett : * 

" In the brevity and obscurity of the case, I am willing 
to leave it somewhat indetciTninate as a more or less an- 
thropomorphic representation of an act involving I know 
not what physiological conditions, whereby the woman 
was formed, not by ordinary generation, yet at the same 
time from some element of the livmg man taken or * built,' 

* Independent, ]2inMZXyi 1880. 
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or, if one chooses to call it so, developed into the mature 
woman. Meanwhile the striking circumstance stands out 
that even this supernatural process is so far in accordance 
with the natural law that life comes from previous life.'* 

IV. Chronology. 

1 8. Under this head two questions arise. First, Does 
archaeology necessitate an early date for the introduction 
of the human race } Secondly, Does the Bible necessitate 
a late date } It will be sufficient to remove all controversy 
if the latter question is answered in the negative. 

Now, upon even a cursory examination, it becomes evi- 
dent that the phrase **son of" frequently has in the Bible 
a more elastic meaning than immediate descendant, and 
he that " begat," than immediate progenitor. Christ, for 
example, is called the " son of David ; " and in Matthew 
i. 8, it is said that Joram begat Ozias. But Christ 
was separated from David by many generations, and be- 
tween Joram and Ozias we know, and the writer doubt- 
less knew, that three links (Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah) 
were omitted.* A still more instructive case occurs in 
Ezra, where Azariah is called the *' son of Meraioth," and 
this in a genealogical table, whereas, according to ist 
Chronicles, vi. /-ii, Azariah was the sixth generation 
from Meraioth. Again, in 1st Chronicles, xxvi. 24, we 
read : " Shebuel the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was 
ruler of the treasures." This was in David's time, several 
hundred years after Moses. Yet Gershom was the son of 
Moses, while Shebuel was twelve or fifteen generations 
from the person whose son he is said to be ; and this the 
writer, and those for whom he wrote, must have known. 

Nor can this instance be attributed to corruption in the 

♦ See I Chron. iii. 11, 12 ; 2 Kings xv. 30. 
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text, for in the twenty-third chapter, 15th and i6th verses, 
we read that " the sons of Moses were Gershom and Elie- 
zer. Of the sons of Gershom, Shebuel was the chief." 
The elasticity of this word "son " is seen also in the twenty- 
fourth chapter, in the first verse of which, Nadab, Abihu, 
Eleazar, and Ithamar are called sons of Aaron ; and so 
they were in the strict sense. But in the last verse of the 
chapter, the descendants of Aaron living in the time of 
David, are called sons of Aaron. Again, in 2d Chronicles, 
xxviii. I, we are told that '* Ahaz did not that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord like David his father!' But 
David died nearly three hundred years before Ahaz was 
born. Three quarters of a century later (2 Chron. xxxiv. 
I, 2) Josiah is repeatedly referred to as walking in the 
ways of David his father. This list of examples from 
Kings and Chronicles might be indefinitely extended ; but 
we must content ourselves with one more instance from 
Genesis x. 15-19, where it is said that Canaan the grand- 
son of Noah, " begat Sidon his first-born, and Heth, and 
the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, and the 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Arvadite, 
and the Zemarite, and the Hamathite." 

19. In view of such facts we do well to adopt the ex- 
pressed sentiments of Professor Green, and of the late Dr. 
Charles Hodge, both of Princeton Theolqgical Seminary, 
the first of whom says, " Nothing can be plainer than that 
in the usage of the Bible, ' to bear,* and * to beget,* are 
used in a wide sense to indicate descent, without restrict- 
ing this to immediate ofispring." Speaking of the same 
subject, Dr. Hodge says, " Their tables of genealogy were 
intended to prove that Christ was the son [i. e. descendant] 
of David and of the seed of Abraham, and not how 
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many years had elapsed between the creation and the 
advent." * 

We must, however, admit that the genealogies in the 
fifth chapter of Genesis are not so easily disposed of as 
most of the others ; for there the age of each patriarch is 
given at the time of the birth of the son to whom the line 
is traced. 

Respecting this, we should keep in mind two or three 
facts and principles. One principle of great importance is, 
that it is not the habit of the sacred writers, nor would it 
have been reasonable, to suspend all-important doctrines 
upon so slender a thread as a genealogical table. The 
main doctrines of the Bible are woven into the whole text- 
ure of the book, and do not depend upon the integrity of 
isolated passages. 

It is instructive also to notice that the Septuagint ver- 
sion, which was translated some centuries before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, makes the period from Adam 
to the flood six hundred years longer than the Hebrew 
text ; while the Samaritan translation and Josephus give 
periods of intermediate length. Now the readiness with 
which Orthodox commentators choose the longer of these 
three chronologies, without any apparent reason than be- 
cause geological and other evidences indicate for man an 
earlier date thai^has generally been supposed, should lead us 
to inquire if it is not reasonable to suppose that the sacred 
writers, with such purposes as they had to accomplish, 
would have left the Jewish tables of chronology as undis- 
turbed as they did their notions about astronomy and 
geology. It would seem that when we have discarded the 

* Sys. Theol., vol. ii., p. 41. 
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chronology of the Hebrew text, and set aside that of the 
Samaritan translation, that we need not " strain " long at 
the Septuagint also. The ease with which the commen- 
tators can add one hundred years to each of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs at the time of the birth of his first son, 
indicates the little importance attached by inspiration to 
the whole subject of exact chronology. 

CONCLUSION. 

20. That we may not lose our reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, nor our confidence in their integrity, we should again 
call to mind the object of the revelation, and the literary 
difficulties to be overcome. After having in sublime poetic 
imagery connected the origin of the visible universe with a 
personal God, and having in general and in detail excluded 
from the system all the refuges of Polytheism, inspiration 
has the task of conducting us, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, to the main theme of the Bible, namely, the histoty 
of redemption. This history begins with the call of Abra- 
ham. Up to this point the movement is panoramic and 
exceedingly rapid. Here we begin to slacken our pace, 
and to study more leisurely the development of the plan 
whose corner-stone was only laid in the establishment of 
the Christian Church. The first eleven chapters of the 
Bible might better be called Memorabilia of Creation^ than 
a history of creation. As such they impress the reader 
with the comparative unimportance of such events as are 
not strictly connected with the scheme of redemption. As 
an introduction to that scheme, not to be interpreted strictly, 
but rhetorically^ these chapters, and especially the gene- 
alogies, are exceedingly impressive, and serve in a striking 
manner to set in "relief" the central parts of the system. 
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That feeling of uneasiness which many students of the 
Bible have, arising from fear that the book of divine reve- 
lation is in a state of unstable equilibrium, like a pyramid 
apex downward, and resting on Archbishop Usher's Chro- 
nology, is not more unpleasant than it is unfortunate, and, 
we add, needless. 

Resting in these conclusions, the devout reader of the 
Bible may suffer the geologist and the archaeologist and 
the Egyptologist and the linguist peaceably to work at 
their several problems. When these investigators have 
created a real demand for more time than is allowed by 
the discordant schemes of chronology which men have upon 
their own responsibility drawn out of the Bible, we shall 
remove the misleading dates of Archbishop Usher from 
the margins of our "authorized" translation: and it is 
already high time that this was done. If any one asks 
whether this view does not shake our confidence in the 
Bible as an oracle of God, we answer, no, — not any more 
than it would our confidence in an orator in New England 
of the present day, who should address his audience as 
sons of the Pilgrims, or speak of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 
incidental matters the Bible should have the advantage of 
the same freedom of interpretation which is accorded to 
the various classes of literary productions to which its 
several parts belong. Indeed, it should have much more ; 
for our ideas of literary property and authorship did not 
then exist. The style is that of the men ; the way of 
stating things, that of the age and country. The Bible 
assumes that the persons to whom it is addressed have 
reason and common sense. When the inspired writer says 
that the mustard-seed is the least of all seeds, he may 
reasonably expect that the reader will not attach the same 
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Strict meaning to that statement which would be demanded, 
if occurring in a book on botany. To the literature of the 
Bible, not less than to the membership of the Christian 
Church, the parable of the " tares and the wheat " has per- 
tinent application. To have transformed the Bible into 
a dry college text-book would have destroyed its influence 
altogether. It is easier for us, in the process of interpre- 
tation, to eliminate from the Bible the literary and rhetor- 
ical elements natural to it in the times when it was written, 
than for its writers to have made it effective while clothing 
its eternal ideas in any of the changing scientific dialects 
of far distant ages. 
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ZACH ARIAS AND ELIZABETH. 

Luke i. 5-17. 

** There wasy in the days of Herod the king of Judea, a certain 
priest named ZachariaSy of the course of Abiaj and his wife 
was of the daughters of Aaron^ and her name was Eliza- 
beth,'^ etc. 

It is one peculiarity of the gospel by Luke that he be- 
gins his narrative a step farther back than either of the 
other evangelists; namely, with the birth of our Saviour's 
forerunner, John the Baptist. And, in the verses before 
us, we have an account of the events in connection with 
which his birth and greatness were foretold. The story, 
of which Zacharias and Elizabeth are the chief figures, is 
rather introductory to the gospel than a part of it ; never- 
theless the facts presented suggest lessons too valuable 
to be overlooked in any course of Bible study. 

I. Note, first (v. 5), their family relations and calling. 
Both were in the priestly line, and Zacharias was a 
priest. This office was honorable and honored. It was 
an ordinance of God, and the fitness of those permitted 
to fill it was guarded by sacred rules. They were to be 
of the tribe of Levi, and of the family of Aaron, and phys- 

3 33 
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ically without blemish. Special provision was made for 
their support. In all respects the standard for an offici- 
ating priest was high. This, however, owing to the varying 
religious condition of the people, was not always reached. 
Just now, many were poor, some were ignorant, and not a 
few were corrupt ; while others were comfortable, well in- 
structed, and faithful. In the first days of the Gospel, '* a 
great company of the priests were obedient to the faith." 
The duties of the priests were the most sacred. They 
were the moral and spiritual guides of the people ; and, in 
gifts and sacrifices, they ministered at the altars. They 
had great responsibilities, but they had also great privi- 
leges. None came so near to the sensible presence of 
God ; none could do more for the highest welfare of the 
people. 

With the coming and completed work of Christ, — 
whose ** one sacrifice for sins " avails for all time, and who 
himself "abideth an high-priest forever," — altars and 
priests passed away. 

There is, nevertheless, an order which has succeeded to 
that of the priest, and which still abides. When our 
Saviour, having offered his " one sacrifice," ascended up 
on high and led captivity captive, he gave gifts unto men. 
Among these were apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers : " for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ." And if the primitive priesthood, to which Zach- 
arias belonged, was to be desired, much more so is the 
ministry of the new dispensation. That, then, is a health- 
ful spiritual state in which, for its own sake, this office is 
held in honor; in which the church guards its dignity, 
purity, and fidelity ; and in which parents count it a privi- 
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lege to consecrate to it their best sons ; and youths of the 
soundest bodies and most vigorous minds aspire to it as 
the highest of human callings. It does not promise ease, 
wealth, or worldly distinction. It is not without its crosses 
and sore trials. It has great responsibilities, from which 
one who trusts his own strength may well shrink. But, 
in the honor which God puts upon it, in its opportunities 
for the very highest service, and in its present satisfac- 
tions and future rewards, it is one to which one may be 
more than glad to be divinely called. 

2. Note, next (v. 6), their personal character. 

The times were corrupt, and the priests, as a class, were 
not superior to the* times. Too many were but "blind 
leaders of the blind." But Zacharias and his wife Eliza- 
beth ** were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless." 
That is, they made the will of God their rule. They were 
conscientious and steadfast. They did not choose out, 
and keep, such requirements as seemed to themselves rea- 
sonable and agreeable ; but walked in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord. Is not this the mark 
of true obedience } In humility it submits all its wisdom 
and will to. God's ; and only asks what he has thought it 
fitting to appoint. 

We are not to understand that it was the exact legal 
obedience of this pair which procured for them divine 
acceptance. God has not many ways of saving his people, 
nor yet two ways. 

They were not ignorant of the imperfection of their 
doings, and of their need to confess sin, to seek pardon, 
and to trust the divine mercy. The prophecy of Zacha- 
rias, after the birth of John, proved him a believer in 
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** salvation by the remission of sins, through the tender 
mercy of our God," (vs. TT^ 78). The sight of smoking 
altars had deepened their sense of the need of expiation. 
Thus their obedience was rooted in humility and faith ; 
and this it was which made it acceptable. Nothing other 
than this is required of us. The ground of our acceptance 
is the one great sacrifice offered on the cross. The con- 
dition is penitence for sin, and faith in the divine mercy. 
But the sign and fruit of such humility and trust should 
not, can not, fail to appear in a righteous life, and careful 
walk in all God's commands. 

3. We next (v. 7), learn their special affliction. 

The Psalmist says, " Lo, children ate an heritage of the 
Lord." In the house of this pair there was no child. 
And to the Hebrew mind this was a calamity and a 
reproach ; it was a sign of divine displeasure, a pun- 
ishment from God. Hence the birth of a child was 
esteemed a great blessing, and filled the home with 
rejoicing. A similar feeling has prevailed among other 
races ; and with good reason. To prize children is a 
sign of moral health : to account them a burden, to be 
escaped, is a sign of moral corruption. " The downfall of 
Greece," said one of her own historians, " was not owing 
to war or the plague, but mainly to a general repugnance to 
marriage, and reluctance to rear large families, caused by 
an extravagantly high standard of living." That of Rome 
has been ascribed to the same cause. "In the time of 
Julius Caesar, celibacy and childlessness became more and 
more common ; the family institution fell. The Latin 
stock in Italy underwent an alarming diminution, and its 
fair provinces were overspread partly by parasitic emi- 
grants, partly by sheer desolation." Says Carlyle : '* The 
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rock on which France has split, is the neglect of the family." 
Thoughtful men have observed that the darkest feature of 
our American life is the fewness of children in homes of 
the old stock. Not only is the native race wasting away, 
but the tendency is a sign of the increasing dominance of 
selfishness and luxury. Where self-indulgence, whether 
in the form of sensuality, or of extravagance in food and 
furnishings and dress, or of aversion to responsibility, is 
the rule, there children will be regarded as a burden ; and 
only there. The sorrow of Zacharias and Elizabeth was 
rooted in natural sentiments. But these were divinely im- 
planted in them, as they are in all. And that is the heal- 
thiest, purest, worthiest, and happiest home where they are 
sacredly cherished. , 

4. Again (vs. 8-14), we are told of their gracious visi- 
tation from God. 

According to Jewish custom, incense was offered in the 
temple twice every day. The twenty-four courses* or 
classes into which the priests were divided, alternated in 
their ministrations according to a prescribed order. But 
the particular priest, who officiated at the altar of incense, 
was chosen for the day by lot. As the burnt sacrifice was 
offered upon the great altar without, the priest, on whom 
the lot had fallen, carried the incense into the Holy Place. 
At the appointed moment, indicated by a silver trumpet, 
the multitude, who had gathered in the several courts for 
worship, fell before the Lord, and spread their hands in 
silent prayer. It was at this moment of deep silence 
throughout the vast building, that the officiating priest 
laid the incense upon the coals of the golden altar^ and 
the fragrant cloud ascended before the Lord. " The aton- 
ing sacrifice, and the clouds of incense, the outward sym- 
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bol of the prayers of the people, were thus indissoliibly 
associated." 

It was this service which fell to Zacharias. His course — 
that of Abia — was on duty for the week, and on him fell 
the lot of burning incense in the Holy Place. This he 
was about to do. But at that most impressive moment, 
when the whole multitude were hushed and bowed in 
prayer, there appeared before him a startling apparition. 
It was an angel of the Lord. And, though it stood upon 
the right side of the altar, the side of good omen, he was 
''troubled, and fear fell upon him." At this we cannot 
wonder. In whom would not the sudden uprising of a 
messenger from the unseen world excite fear ? Angelic 
appearances had not been common. Indeed this was the 
first, as it was the only one, ever witnessed in the temple. 
But the voice which broke from the lips of the angel not 
only dispelled his fears, but gave him great promise. His 
prayers were now at length to be answered. And they 
were to be so answered as to fill many besides himself with 
joy and gladness. Deeper, no doubt, than his desire for 
ofispring, had been the longing, he shared with the more 
devout of that expectant generation, for One who should 
come to his temple and thoroughly purge its floor, and be 
the Redeemer of his people. This Redeemer was about to 
come; and he, the faithful but trembling priest, would be 
honored by close relationship to him ; his child should in- 
deed go before to prepare his way. 

We have ourselves no pledge of visible angelic visita- 
tions ; no warrant for expecting them. Their appear- 
ances in olden times were occasional and special ; much 
less frequent than is sometimes imagined. Their number 
is indeed legion. And they are God's ministers. Doubtless 
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they come on countless errands to earth. But not often were 
they ever visible. The instances of their manifestation " lie 
very thinly scattered over the four thousand years which 
preceded the birth of Christ." It was in connection with his 
coming and mission, that, for a time, they became frequent. 
This is not surprising. To the mysteries of redemption, 
higher intelligences are not indifferent. Into them they de- 
sire to look. It is not strange that they were permitted and 
employed to announce his forerunner, as well as his own 
advent, to sing his birth, to minister to him after his 
temptation, to strengthen him in the garden, to watch at 
his sepulchre, to foretell his coming again, and to succor 
his first disciples. No doubt God now comes to his peo- 
ple by their ministries. In truth we are told that they are 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. 

But, whatever the ways and whatever the means, God 
does still come to his people. There is an especial prom- 
ise that he will manifest himself unto them as he does not 
unto the world. And cannot many testify that the times 
of his most gracious manifestations have been connected 
with their devoutest moments ; commonly with seasons of 
prayer ; often with worship in consecrated places } We 
cannot doubt that our best comforts from God are not 
only made possible by the one sacrifice foreshadowed by 
the burnt-offerings of the temple, but that they are also 
somehow connected with our own prayers at the public 
altar. These are our incense-offerings. It is when these 
rise from grateful, penitent, trusting hearts, and in the 
name of Christ, that they are as sweet odors unto God. 
And these are the times when he makes to us his most 
gracious visitations, and speaks joy and gladness, to which 
the prayerless and unbelieving are strangers. 
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5. Once more (vs. 15-17), we learn the greatness which^ 
through Gods grace, was about to come to their house. 

" He," at whose birth many should rejoice,' " shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord." That is, the greatness was 
not to be in worldly advantage or importance. - It was not 
to be that which the world seeks after. 

The men whose statues adorn the temples of fame, are 
kings and warriors and statesmen and poets and philoso- 
phers. Theirs is some worldly splendor, or intellectual 
superiority. There is no intimation here of anything of 
all this. This child was to be great, not in the sight of 
men, but of God. 

He would be singular in character, " He should drink 
neither wine nor strong drink ; and from his birth should 
be filled with the Holy Ghost." That is, his characteristic 
energy and power should have its source, not in any earthly 
excitement or stimulation of the senses, but in the indwell- 
ing Spirit of God. The contrast is evidently intended. 
It reminds us of that saying of the Apostle, in his exhor- 
tation to the Ephesians : " Be not drunk with wine, but be 
filled with the Spirit." The excitement caused by drink 
is sensual and degrading. It does not help, it hinders, 
that which is higher. It is opposed to the Spirit, and 
stands in its way. After all, the worst effects of strong 
drink are not in the poverty and disease, nor yet in the 
overt crime it produces. Worse than all this is its ten- 
dency to degrade and destroy the soul. The excitement 
of wine, and that of spiritual affections, are not only unlike, 
they tend to exclude each other. No man attains to any 
high spirituality who surrenders to any stimulus or opiate 
of the senses. Hence, the very worst effect, not of drink 
only, but of tobacco too. For, in its deadening influence 
upon the religious sensibilities, the former is not worse 
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than the latter. No habitual intoxication of the senses, 
whether by means of these, or of what are known as popu- 
lar amusements, is consistent with any large incoming and 
abiding of God's Spirit. A first element in this child's 
future greatness would be that his whole befng should be 
open to the indwelling of God ; and that, with God's 
Spirit, that being should be filled. 

Then his work, in its nature and aims and end, would 
far surpass that of any for whom this world reserves its 
highest praises. He should turn many to the Lord. In 
the spirit and power of Elijah, he should go before the 
Lord, about to come in the person of the Messiah, 
and prepare his way. Turning the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just, — i. e., recalling the latter to the old paths, 
and making both one, — he should make ready a people 
to receive him. This should be his mission. Arousing 
the disobedient by warnings of the wrath to come, and 
calls to repentance, it should be his to point the eager 
eye, of such as should give heed, to him who, greater than 
he, was to come after him, the " Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world." 

Thus, in privilege and dignity, too, he should rise higher 
than the highest who had gone before him. It should be 
permitted to him to see him " whom kings and prophets 
had desired to see, but died without the sight." A self- 
denying, austere man, rough in his exterior, more at 
home in the desert than in the haunts of men, separate 
from even the innocent delights of life, he should come so 
near to him and have such a part in making straight his 
paths and preparing for him a highway, that, by pre-emi- 
nence, he should ever after be known as his forerunner. 
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Such was he to be in character, mission, and dignity. 
It was not a character or manner of life which the many 
would choose. Few would seek it for a child. It would 
be regarded by most as hard, joyless, bitter. Neverthe- 
less, in God's sight it was to be great. Indeed, and here 
the marvel of some will be the deeper, our Saviour after- 
wards declared that the world had as yet witnessed noth- 
ing so deserving the epithet. " Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of women, there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist." So, as we get the 
divine pattern of true greatness, we see how widely it dif- 
fers from the human. Moses was a great lawgiver, David 
a great king, Isaiah a great prophet ; but, in our Saviour's 
estimation, John was greater than Moses or David or 
Isaiah. Homer and Socrates and Zoroaster and Confu- 
cius are great names in this world's annals. It is a fashion 
to praise them. Pride affects to admire them. Many 
sorely afflict themselves to be able to boast that they have 
read them. Those who have nothing better to worship, 
worship them. But the calm voice of him that spoke as 
never man spake, declared that greater than these was the 
son of Zacharias and Elizabeth. As yet, among seers, 
philosophers, lawgivers, kings, and prophets, a greater had 
not risen. 

Let it then be settled, in our thought as it is in God's 
thought, that not he is greatest, whose intellect is the most 
capacious, whose will is the most energetic, or whose 
figure is the most startling in the sight of men, but he 
who is fullest of God's Spirit, and in work and privilege 
comes nearest to him. It was thus that the son of Zach- 
arias was to be great. As none had been, he was to be 
filled with the Holy Ghost. As none had done, he was to 
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come near to God. He was to know him as " manifest 
in the flesh," and go before him as the herald of his 
presence. 

And now, the very practical thought for us is, that this, 
the very highest kind of greatness, is within our reach ; 
the reach of ourselves, of us all. Is it not said that, great 
as was John, " he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he " } Now that Christ's missjpn has been 
accomplished and the kingdom set up, the least may 
share in the best work and the largest blessings. Now 
the Spirit is poured out upon all, and all may be filled. 
Now the child has seen more of God in Christ than ever 
the son of Zacharias saw. And it is our privilege to be, 
not only in hourly fellowship with him, but his forerun- 
ner too, making ready, ia our turn, a people prepared for 
him. • 

Could there be a better thought with which to close } 
Shall we not esteem it an honor and privilege, the very 
highest greatness, to be so separated from every evil 
thing, that God can dwell in ns in truth ; and so con- 
secrated to him — body and soul — a living sacrifice — 
that he can use us to turn some to himself, — to per- 
suade some to give believing welcome to his dear Son. 
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THE SONG OF MARY. 

Luke i. 46-4S. 
^^And Mary satdj My soul doth magnify the Lordy^ etc. 

The Christian Church very naturally turns to this Psalm 
of the New Testament when moved to express its joy in 
Him who is its founder, life, deliverer, and Lord. 

Th9 old dispensation was charged with the prophetic 
spirit ; its expression fell easily into the rhythmic form. 
But the new order was one of realization. The kingdom, 
so slow in coming, is at hand ; the long-heralded king 
appears ; the angels usher Him into His station with their 
anthems ; henceforth the plain, practical, severe work of 
conquest gives little time for dreaming, or singing even. 
There was a short outburst of " Hosannas " as the throng 
attended Him toward Mount Moriah, but not till we catch 
strains from the heavenly city do we find the children of 
God much given to praise. 

We have their prayers, sermons, discussions, but not 
their hymns. This song is 'an exotic. We should ex- 
pect to find it in the former age of Hebrew poetry, 
imagery, and faith. It is very like in form, color, and fra- 
grance to that which a thousand years before grew in the 
Tabernacle at Shiloh. Yet it is a fitting offering to Him 
who is about to step forth as the Redeemer of Israel. 
Wondrously chaste and deeply spiritual, it does not admit 
of paraphrase. To transpose or improve the parts of a 
full-blown rose and yet keep its beauty and charm, were as 
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possible as to change this, which we have come to call 
" The Magnificat." To match its lofty theme and divine 
movement, composers in every age have sought to find 
music only to learn that mere genius is no equal of the 
holy afflatus. 

But who is this poetess, " soaring in the high region of 
her fancies, with her garland and singing-robes about 
her " ? Is she the queenly one among her peculiar people — 
a Miriam rousing them to shouts of Victory — a Deborah 
sitting under the stately palm as judge — a Judith returning 
with the gory head of the Assyrian general ? Is she the 
honored leader of their schools and arts and social life ? Is 
all that she says and does noteworthy ? No ; she lived in 
a mean city. Nothing good or great was looked for there. 
Waifs of royal blood were scattered over the land, but it 
had become so diluted that from any family as much might 
be expected. David's' line was inglorious ; there was no 
sign that it would ever again be famous. Every Hebrew 
matron had the secret hope that her son might prove to be 
the Messiah. This maiden would be but the wife of a com- 
mon workman to whom she is betrothed. Though he could 
boast descent from the ancient kings, they had bequeathed 
no crown to him. Though she might claim to be a prin- 
cess, her people and her palace were plebeian enough. 

Ti;adition is ready with its story. It pictures her as 
comely in face and figure, with that " excellent thing in 
woman, a voice ever soft, gentle, and low," discreet, chari- 
table, keen in vision, devout, studious of the sacred books 
and delighting in prayer. It finds in her the perfect type 
of Jewish training and piety, the ideal of humanity, the 
" handmaid of the Lord." But the inspired record has no 
care for the trivial features of which an image-worshiping 
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church is so jealous. It gives not even the outline of a 
form which thousands adore as having been seen by Ra- 
phael, when the Madonna di San Sisto stood forth upon 
his canvas. 

We cannot doubt there was a profound dignity, sim- 
plicity, and surprise in her manner when in the seclusion 
of her chamber an angelic visitor appeared and bade her 
" Hail." The '* Aves " which have since been resounding 
in the cathedrals and along the streets of Christendom 
have been empty compared with that greeting from heaven. 
It was not a decree of canonization, not a conferring of 
divine attributes, but a plain assurance of great favor in 
that the Lord was with her. 

It was written in Isaiah, " Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Emmanuel." The 
portrait so dimly traced in other hours was now her own. 
She could not recognize it at first. That there should 
be a "Son of the Highest," who should "sit on the throne 
of David and reign over the house of Jacob forever," 
this was the chief article of her creed. That he might 
be her child was even supposable ; but that she, clothed 
in purity, should give him birth, was an idea she could 
not grasp. In those days of lax yet rigorous morality, 
her good name must suffer. But He who could per- 
form the greater marvel could secure her from shame. 
She is reminded of what their national history had signally 
shown, that the improbable is not the impossible with God, 
and calmly resigned her fortune to his ordering, full of 
mystery though it be. The singular fortune of her aged 
cousin Elisabeth was to be her token of fulfillment. En- 
grossed with this strange secret, the long weary journey 
into Judea is soon accomplished, and she stands at the 
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house of her kinswoman. These two meet at that door- 
way, and are visible since, as those who chance on a dis- 
tant mountain in complete relief against the sky, flushed 
by the glow of the coming or departing day, and who, 
grown to giant size, are plainly seen in their slightest act. 
And as if the very air caught up their salutations and sent 
them echoing on from one hill-top to another, these heroic 
stanzas are borne to us. " Blessed art thou among women," 
cries Elisabeth ; while this lowly maiden, suddenly 
rising to the measure and station of the seer, exclaims, 
" My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour." The long pent-up hope of 
Israel has at last found its object, and spends itself in the 
rapturous outpouring of one soul for all. The trumpet 
had grown old in their handling ; though often set to the 
lips, she only can wake its slumbering tones and proclaim 
the world's year of jubilee. 

We feel the mighty purpose which pulses through this 
souFs utterance. Though the words are common, they 
become the highest form of poetry and of truth. Not as 
passionless critics, but as those who have heard, though 
but faintly, the groaning of the whole creation, have 
prayed and toiled for its redemption, we find in them our 
Evangel ; it antedates the tidings which startled the shep- 
herds at Bethlehem : God the Saviour has come ! ! 

Like the passages of an oratorio, which return upon 
themselves only to give momentum to the theme, so does 
she again and again declare " the mercy of the Lord." 
It was the time-honored tribute of her race. The several 
divisions of her Song are but so many illustrations of this 
chief attribute of Jehovah. 

She is excited to praise him : 
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I. For his condescension. 

It was a sublime thought^ and had been a blessed fact, 
that God would indeed dwell in the earth. He had walked 
with his sinless child, had often come to warn, command, 
and rescue the disobedient. He had given his law from 
the quaking mount, raised the sea-wall, thrown down de- 
fenced cities, discomfited hostile hosts, filled the curtained 
and ceiled house with his glory, brought his dutiful ser- 
vants out of untold perils, yes, he had said who should be 
king. But did he hear the wailing captives by the rivers 
of Babylon } Was it nothing in his sight that the stem 
of Jesse should die in the ground ? Did he care that a 
branch should grow out of his roots } Had he so much 
regard for his owr> only to suffer them to be driven as the 
chaff" before the wind — these heirs of the kingdom — till 
none could know them } Had their sins so provoked him 
that he would cast them off* henceforth, as a sad, sad fail- 
ure ? Did the night of calamity become darker, in which 
grew the bitter suspicion, that 

'< God was gone and Love was dead, 
And Nature spurned her child " ? 

No, it was not true that his mercy was clean gone. His 
eye rests on these wayward souls ; his steps bend again 
toward the dwellings of men ; he lays aside that glory on 
which none can look and live ; he veils himself in flesh ; 
he consents to be born of a virgin. 

It was counted a remarkable waiving of dignity when 
Kaiser William a while since asked a company of boys at 
Ems the object of their visit, and on their reply that they 
came to see the Emperor, turning around back and front, 
he pleasantly said, "Then have a good look at him." 
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Princes have repeatedly worn peasants' dress and worked 
at the most menial tasks. It is no real degradation for a 
mortal to step upon the same social level as his brother ; 
but for Infinity to accept the conditions of a created being, 
was a humiliation so great that only God could endure it, 
and only God would, for none can love as He. Mary 
caught for the moment a full revelation of the Divine 
heart; it could but open her lips in grateful though too 
feeble praise. 

Yet He comes, " a poor way-faring man of grief," to each 
of us. The King of kings it is who stoops and seeks our 
welcome. Would we refuse to give it did we know who 
waited } 

Notice further, Mary is moved to adore the Lord's 
mercy, 

II. In the exercise of his power. 

His hand is not shortened. It had been terrible when 
lifted against the evil-doer. The Philistine had smarted 
under it. Egypt and Syria had repeatedly sunk beneath 
it, though again reaching forth in their greed to rule the 
land of promise. The statue of Jupiter desecrated the 
most Holy Place. Judas Maccabaeus planted there again 
the standard of Jehovah. Again, as when David fought, the 
Lord was with him ; but Imperial Rome marched its in- 
vincible legions thither. The Idumean tyrant gained the 
throne only to defy both God and man with his debauch- 
eries and cruelties- Persecuted, wretched, abject, this 
chosen people cried for deliverance. As Wellington, hard 
pressed at Waterloo, murmured through his pale lips, 
"Blucher or night," so they prayed either for the Saviour 
or that obscurity in which they might recruit their strength 
to meet the merciless foe. There was no other help, when, 

4 
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lo, " the anointed Son of David '* appears. He shall regain 
the scepter: his dominion shall have no end. True, she 
misconceived the character of his reign. Her eye was 
fixed on earthly magnificence, her hope in the glory of her 
race ; but of his power she questioned not, though it be 
to raise up warriors from the stones of the street. There 
is in her canticle, as one suggests, no trace of the cross, 
of that dread path along which he must pass to victory. 
She imagines not that the very heavens must be shaken in 
the awful conflict. She sees the blood of the slain, but 
dreams not that it is the outflowing life of her Son. She 
sees clear on to the end, when none can contend with the 
Almighty, whom her soul magnifies. 

Still, as then, he works his holy will. Still, as then, be- 
cause they see him not, poor, feeble men strengthen them- 
selves against him, and run upon the thick bosses of his 
bucklers. Are they " first made mad," that they may be 
destroyed ? 

We find this Jewess praising God : 

III. For the equity of his acts. 

She had seen the prodigal luxury of foreign conquerors 
and the penury of an overtaxed community. Her people 
had been starving while the idolatrous heathen were feast- 
ing; The scales were not always to be so ill-balanced. 
The needy should have enough as they had begged God 
for it, and the full should suffer till they remembered who 
gave them power to get wealth. There were also those who 
fainted for lack of spiritual food, and other some, who had 
enough and to spare. The Publican and the Pharisee : the 
loving, longing one who sought righteousness with all the 
heart, and the haughty, self-satisfied spirit which thought to 
own even the oracles of God ; these were each to have their 
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deserts. There have always been in every land the rich and 
the poor, the sated and the famished. Out of these differ- 
ences have sprung the blessings of commerce and the curses 
of society. The miserable petty grades and castes minis- 
ter to pride and selfishness ; they may be a spur to im- 
provement and self-denial. It is often God's plan to give 
his creatures experience of both abundance and want. 
No one's foot can insure its hold on fortune's wheel. The 
Almighty can easily adjust the equations which puzzle us 
so much. The child breathing the atmosphere of vice and 
crime from the first, and that one shielded from every taint, 
that abused and that petted one may each yet have taste 
of the other's cup ; for " promotion cometh neither from the 
east, nor from the west, nor from the south, for God is the 
Judge ; he putteth down one and setteth up another." 

But Mary was chiefly jubilant over the fact that Jehovah 
was — 

IV. Faithful to his promises. 

No nation ever cherished more fondly the words of God 
than the Hebrew.: none ever more fully believed they 
would be fulfilled. Their separate existence began with 
a wonderful promise. They were constantly reminded of 
it To Abraham and Jacob and Moses and David and 
Solomon, by mouth of priest and prophet he was ever 
repeating it. Their magna charta bore the se^ graven 
by the finger of God. But how sorely and how long 
had their faith been tried. They had watched through 
bright and dark days, in war and peace ; they had searched 
the writings of the wise and noted the signs of the times ; 
they had not turned away their gaze from Jerusalem ; they 
knew not what hour the star should rise out of Jacob, 
which should be at once their hope and their salvation. 
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There are comets which complete their cycle only after 
hundreds or thousands of years. Never was astronomer 
more eager as he set his glass to know if any had pre- 
dicted concerning one of these in vain. 

The glory burst upon the vision of this daughter of 
Israel with the suddenness of a meteor. She was en- 
tranced with its splfendor. She had not trusted in a lie. 
Jehovah, who seemingly had forgotten, was not unmindful 
of his covenant. It was fulfilled, and she was first given 
to see. Out of a swelling heart she publishes her people's 
joy, that they had a faithful witness in heaven. 

So it is still. This Son of the Highest declares that 
" though heaven and earth pass away, his words shall not 
pass away." Do we not well to know and heed them, 
as much surely as those forces and objects on which are 
everywhere written the sentence of decay and death } 

The Rabbi that smiled as he walked around the ruins of 
their loved city with another who wept, made good answer 
when rebuked : " I learn how true must be God's promises. 
He said, * I will destroy Jerusalem.' I see he has. But 
he said, * I will rebuild Jerusalem.' I see that he will." 

And she, the blessed among women, shall we call her 
" the Mother of God " — as Nestorius would not — the 
"Queen •of Heaven," and ask her intercession and burn 
our censers before her efl5gy .'* When the Christ was 
speaking as never man did, one enthusiastic hearer cried 
out, in hearty benediction upon her who bore him, only to 
be answered, "Yea ! rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it." 

The monstrous pretensions and sad superstitions of 
Mariolatry, the " bleeding heart " and " sacred hand," the 
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myriad shrines in church and chamber, in the wood and by 
the road and at the fountain, all exalting the Mother till 
she has become a part of the mystical Trinity, received in 
this reply the sharp rebuke of her Son, whom she too 
called ^^her Saviour." She stood heart-broken by the 
Cross. Did she, could she believe that above that form, 
suffering in her stead and ours, her own radiant self would 
be lifted to turn away any eye from him, her Lord } Could 
she, with the iron entering her soul, listen for a moment 
to such adulation as one now dares in the name of a whole 
church to pay her } " He came himself in weakness, not 
in power ; and He sent thee, a creature, in His stead, with 
a creature's comeliness and luster suited to our state. And 
now thy very face and form, dear Mother, speak to us of 
the Eternal. O harbinger of day ! O hope of the pil- 
grim ! lead us still as thou hast led, in the dark night, 
across the bleak wilderness. Guide " us on to our Lord 
Jesus, guide us home." 

Will one light a candle to find the sun ? What else is 
such a prayer } 

Could she have foreseen such blasphemy and the mil- 
lions who join in it, there would have been a minor strain 
in that song so full of triumph. 
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THE PROPHECY OF ZACH ARIAS. 

Luke i. 67-79. 

" And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghosts and 
prophesied^ sayings Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; for he 
hath visited and redeemed his people^^ etc. 

The central theme of the Bible is Christ, and what he 
accomplished for men. At whatever point we stand in 
sacred history, we look toward Christ. Every view of his 
advent into the world is intensely interesting, has been 
chosen for us by divine wisdom, and makes its own pecu- 
liar contribution to our knowledge of him. Many such 
views are described for us in the Bible. Prophets looked 
forward to it far across the centuries, and described their 
visions. Men stood in the midst of its dawning splen- 
dors, and have told us how it appeared to them. Others 
have seen it in apparent eclipse. Others have looked 
back on it, standing in the bright noon of his advancing 
glories, and have declared their impressions of it. But we 
have one view, only recorded in one of the Gospels, which 
is without a parallel. One of the last priests of the old 
dispensation, himself the father of the Messiah's fore- 
runner, in the exultant language of a hymn as noble as 
the battle songs of Israel's palmiest days, but a few months 
before the announcement of a new era was made to the 
world through the voices of angels, declared what he saw 
of the coming Christ. It was the dying glory of a depart- 
ing dispensation, flaming up once more, which has left no 
grander song than its last. It had been ripening in the 
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prophet's soul through long months of enforced silence. 
Now in the very utterances of the Holy Spirit with whom 
he was filled, Zacharias burst forth in a song of praise to 
God, " for he hath visited and redeemed his people." All 
the benefits he foresaw in the coming Messiah may be 
summed up in one word, which is re-echoed in rhythmic 
grandeur in every sentence — Salvation. Let us re- 
member that our lesson is poetry and prophecy, now 
viewed in the light of its fulfillment ; and let us note how 
this salvation is described. 

I. // had been long expected (vs. 69, 70). We know 
that these words refer to Christ, for John was not 
of the house of David. The anticipation of the Messiah 
was the ruling idea that brought into being, developed, 
and preserved the Jewish nation, as truly as the spiritual 
presence of that Messiah is the life of the Christian 
Church. Abraham lived in the hope of it. Christ said, 
" Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and 
was glad." The house of David existed for it. Prophets 
sang of it when the armies marched into battle. The 
exiles in Babylon were cheered by the expectation of it. 
The Christ of the Old Testament made the chosen people 
of the old dispensation a peculiar people, as really as the 
Christ of the new dispensation makes Christians a pecu- 
liar people. He was a living Presence then. He had 
glory with the P'ather before the world was. Since the 
world began, whenever the Holy Ghost spake by the 
mouth of his holy prophets, there was in his thought 
the idea of a coming Saviour. 

All the movement of the night is toward the dawn. 
The progress is not always evident. The procession of 
the stars, moving steadily through the sky, seems to have 
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in itself the reason for the movement. No rays shoot up 
through the shrouded east. Only the distant planets re- 
flect the light of the hidden sun, and that is easily mis- 
taken for their own light. But not the less certainly does 
the apparent movement of every star indicate the sure 
turning of the face of the earth toward the sun. So did 
the prophets point to Christ. They saw dimly ; but they 
saw that the world had a future, that the order of things 
then present pointed to some great end. They looked 
forward to that future, and lived for it. That expectation 
founded a family, created laws, built up a kingdom. • It 
directed the whole mighty current of Jewish faith and 
action. One continuous strain is heard through every 
utterance, till Zacharias, standing on the verge of that 
place where vision was becoming reality, with the imagery 
of the last prophet Malachi in his mind, hailed the day- 
spring from on high. 

They all saw a salvation. But t;hey could not distin- 
guish what the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, signi- 
fied, when it testified beforehand of his sufferings and the 
following glories. That long period between the suffer- 
ings and the glories was beyond their sight. All the acts 
of redemption yet future, the deliverance from Babylon, 
the salvation of the world begun in humility by the advent 
of Christ, and completed by him when he shall come in 
the glory of the Father, — all blended into one great light 
of hope which glorified the future ; but they could not 
break this light into its separate rays. The prophets, 
even down to Zacharias, speak of Christ's advent as 
ushering in the golden age of peace and good-will, be- 
cause they foresaw his mission as a whole. 

If what Christ foretold could evoke such strains and 
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inspire such hope, what ought the assurance of an accom- 
plished salvation ta do for us ? Then the hope, stirred at 
rare intervals by prophecy, made the most remarkable 
people of ancient time. But is not his Spirit now poured 
out on all flesh ? Do not our sons and our daughters 
prophesy ? Evidences of Christ's presence, and his com- 
ing to triumph over evil, are everywhere. We hear his 
name daily. His principles are quoted on every side. 
Ought we not to be nobler men, and to sing grander songs 
than ever preceded the advent } Zacharias sang of a Christ 
that would come. We sing, 

" Joy to the world ! The Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her king : 
Let every heart prepare him room, 
And heaven and nature sing." 

II. // is a salvation secured by covenant with God 
through his mercy (vs. 72, 73). The reader of sacred his- 
tory often comes face to face with a solemn compact : the 
promise of him who made the worlds, sealed by an oath, 
to send a Saviour to men. Every word of that covenant 
was a link to bind his people to him. God had promised 
the Messiah to Abraham, and Abraham walked with a 
covenant-keeping God. Every sin of Israel had been the 
breaking of a solemn pledge. They had the weightiest 
reasons for keeping their covenant with him ; for the fruit 
of it was to be such a manifestation of God among them 
as surpassed their loftiest dreams of national glory. They 
also held in trugt for mankind God's greatest gift. Their 
faithfulness would make them the world's benefactors. 

They wofuUy failed. With increasing boldness and 
recklessness, as generations went by, they broke their 
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covenant But the mercy of God appeared with more 
wonderful meaning as their claims were more completely 
forfeited. Zacharias recalled the time when the covenant 
was made, its confirmation by oath, the way in which it 
had been remembered and strengthened through every 
passing year for twenty centuries, in spite of the sins of 
men, and he broke forth in the song which is still heard in 
the churches. 

But that covenant has nobler meanings for us. It has 
received added confirmations. The life and death and 
resurrection and ascension of the Saviour of mankind, then 
promised, are now accomplished facts. The covenant of 
mercy surrounds us. The door of heaven stands open. 
The divine might is at hand to strengthen us for every 
good work we will undertake. What a trust in God does 
this inspire ! What reasons for work and worship does 
this suggest ! What holy hopes it awakens ! His people 
neglected their covenant with him, yet he sent them a 
Saviour. What will he not enable us to do, if we appro- 
priate his promises } 

III. This salvation is a deliverance from all enemies 
(vs. 71, 74). Zacharias was a patriot as well as a priest. 
His nation was oppressed, degraded, despairing. Her 
pride had been destroyed. Her worship had been inter- 
fered with. She was constantly insulted by insolent foes. 
But the prophet saw a light in the near future. The days 
of darkness and shame seemed almost over. He thought 
the temple would cease to be profaned ; that their enemies 
would be expelled from their borders. 

The possibilities were as he saw them. Israel's foes 
were to meet one greater than they. If she had accepted 
her Deliverer, her triumph would have surpassed all 
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prophets* songs. The nation that oppressed her did yield 
to the supremacy of Christ. Yet even that victory was 
only a suggestion of the triumphant might of him who 
shall subdue all things to himself. 

There is no safety like that of those who are in Christ. 
None shall pluck them out of his hand. All the past tri- 
umphs of Christianity are their assurance. That principle 
is in it which evidences its supreme might. Daily victo- 
ries should inspire us to new courage and new songs. We 
shall see the victory of right ; the end of wrong. We 
have a conquering champion ; a living, coming Redeemer. 

IV. // is a salvation unto true worships and real freedom 
in the service of God (vs. 74, 75). The prophet longed for 
political liberty, but only as a means to the higher end, to 
truth and liberty in religion. Are we not all patriots .^ 
But true patriotism is that which seeks to make men like 
(Sod, and to regulate their social relations with this end in 
view. Holiness and righteousness are the whole of prac- 
tical religion. Holiness is the word which expresses our 
right relations with God ; righteousness, our relations with 
our fellow-men. When these are genuine, men and na- 
tions prosper. The prophet foresaw that formality, hypoc- 
risy, and selfishness would be shamed and banished by 
Messiah's presence. Latent piety would kindle into life. 
Men would grow into the full stature of manhood. God 
would appear real, for he would be manifested in the midst 
of his people. Can any of us view the results of Christ's 
acknowledged presence among men without increased 
courage, increased reverence for men, and joy in the fel- 
lowship of Christ } Zacharias dwelt on the prospect till 
the lips of the dumb broke into praises. But we are all 
Messiah's heralds. We see as accomplished facts what 
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the prophet dimly foresaw. Christ has made his power 
known, and men and nations have wakened into new life 
at his presence. Have we not reason to work with cour- 
age and hope such as no priest or prophet of the old dis- 
pensation ever had f 

V. It was a salvation by the remission of sins (vs. TJ^ 
79). I This is the sum of all that has gone before. The 
outward glory was prominent in the prophet's mind, but 
there could be no real deliverance for the nation which did 
not break the fetters from individual souls. Sin remitted 
is the realization of prophecy, the fulfillment of the cove- 
nant, deliverance from enemies, peace with God. Remis- 
sion of sins is tl\e inspiring thought of this song, whose 
different aspects we have been considering. It is the key- 
note of the whole work of Christ, from the message of 
John the Baptist to the tender utterance at the Last Sup- 
per, and the final benediction on the Ascension Da^. 
Therefore the prophet's personal relation to the Messiah 
in being the father of John the Baptist, is noticed only in 
a brief allusion. The great theme was the remission of 
sins through the tender mercy of our God. Because of 
that, the dawn of a new day was springing upward. It 
was bright enough and strong enough, and would spread 
far enough to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, as sunlight lights the dark ravine 
and guides wandering feet into the way of peace. Israel 
was not forgotten. Like shadows, chased by the rising 
sun, the dark record of her past was to disappear. New 
glories would be unstained by past shame. 

All these anticipations, so strengthened by experience, 
emphasized by the promises of God, and by the need of 
deliverance from oppression without and formalism within, 
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and above all by the need of deliverance from sin, pointed 
to a personal Saviour. No theories or doctrines could bring 
salvation to a lost ra,ce. Nothing but the face of the Mes- 
siah, the Ransom for sin, could inspire the faith and hope 
of this song of praise. 

To this risen Saviour we cling. The hope of the whole 
world is in him. He has forgiven our sins. All men may 
have remission of sins through faith in him, because of the 
tender mercy of our God. And such a remission would 
bring life and light and peace and joy to the whole earth. 
Whatever we do to bring the knowledge of salvation to 
men, and to persuade them to receive it, helps the usher- 
ing in of that everlasting triumph w.hose praises will 
be sung in nobler strains than this song in heaven 
forever. 

Among the thoughts suggested by this song, we further 
iLention : 

1. God is the author of redemption. No other than the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe has revealed himself as a 
covenant-keeping God, and has at heart the interests of 
mankind. His tender mercy, which is from everlasting to 
everlasting, prompted the scheme of salvation which washes 
away the sins of men. We may, then, safely make it our 
life's work to spread this knowledge of salvation. And 
we may come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
find mercy, and grace to help in time of need. 

2. We see that even an imperfect appreciation of salva- 
tion inspires thankfulness. Zacharias had only a dim 
conception of what he prophesied ; but the spirit of thank- 
fulness breathes through his song. Unfulfilled prophecy 
makes believers glad. They inherit the future as well as 
the past. They are sustained by the promises of God as 
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really as by his present mercies. He has entered into 
covenant with his people. His pledge is the source of 
Christian confidence and joy. But the wonderful fulfill- 
ment of his promises ought to make our boldness and 
happiness far greater than that of ancient prophets. The 
Christian child of to-day has more to inspire him than the 
hero of ancient times. 

3. We see that God entrusts to the affections of faithful 
servants important service in bringing to pass the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Zacharias spoke as a priest : he saw 
the world transformed by the approaching Messiah, and 
that was a sufficient inspiration for his song. But he 
spoke also as a father ; and how greatly that added to his 
power ! He saw his own son giving knowledge of salva- 
tion, as a herald of the Lord of glory. What a delightful, 
absorbing interest they have in the kingdom of God who 
are personally engaged in establishing it ! God grants to 
us his best gifts when he calls us to an active part in the 
great redemption of mankind. 

Let every friend of Christ spread his light He brings 
it to all those who sit in darkness. No nation is beyond 
his thought or reach. The hymn that announced his 
coming is the foundation of mission songs, and determines 
the spirit of his followers. Well said Augustine of it, 
•*0 blessed hymn of joy and praise! O may thy words 
be often in my mouth, and the sweetness of them always 
in my heart ! The expressions thou usest are the comfort 
of my life ; and the subject thou treatest of, the hope of 
all the world." 
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THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 

LUKE^ II. 8-20. 

*^ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the fields 
keeping watch over their flock by night^'* etc. 

It was a feature of the earthly life of our Saviour that 
witnesses were gathered by God at all its important junc- 
tures, as if to certify the events. The facts of his ministry 
were certified by the apostles ; of his death, by these and 
the holy women ; of his resurrection, by the witnesses so 
carefully enumerated by Paul in the fifteenth chapter of 
1st Corinthians. There were three upon the mount of 
transfiguration, and eleven in Gethsemane. The tempta- 
tion is perhaps the only great event in which Christ was 
absolutely alone, of which the evidence is wholly of his 
individual testimony, or supernatural. 

In accordance with this divine method, we find witnesses 
at the infancy ; Simeon and Anna, the wise men, and the 
shepherds, — these, in addition to Mary and Joseph. 

First of these, first to look with reverence upon the 
Divine Child, after his own parents, were the shepherds 
of Bethlehem. The fact of the incarnation underlay all 
others in the claims of Christ. Thus viewed, it was the 
most important of all, and at the same time a fact wholly 
exceptional, beset with difficulties so obvious and so seri- 
ous, that men would be certain to question and reject it. 
It was a fact startlingly contrary to the observed order of 
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nature, the union of the divine and human in one person- 
ality, the assumption by the Almighty God of a human 
body. How should the fact be so attested that it would 
be placed beyond reasonable question ? The story of 
Luke gives us the first, the fullest, and the most impor- 
tant attestation, preserved, it is most probable, by Mary 
and the shepherds, and obtained by the evangelist from 
their own lips or recprd. In examining this evidence, we 
ask, first, concerning the witnesses. 

I. Who were the shepherds ? We wish to know their 
character and competency. They were plain laboring 
men, of the class to which David belonged before he was 
called to the throne. They were not scholars, or of any 
scientific training. They were of the common people ; 
fair representatives of the better class of the moral popula- 
tion of Judea. They may have been such as Milton con- 
ceived them : 

" The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn. 
Sate simply chatting in a rustic row. 
Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep." 

But we love to conceive them rather as men of the shep- 
herd's meditative mood, of serious mien, and thoughtful 
brow, like all the other earthly actors in the simple, majes- 
tic scenes of the infancy ; intelligent in the Scriptures, of 
the few especially prepared at this time by renewed and 
eager search into the times of the prophecies for the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah. Moreover, they were simple men. 
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A celebrated lawyer was accustomed to say that he 
valued the judgment of a child^ if a case was within its 
comprehension, above all other. It was an important 
qualification, in addition to those now mentioned, that God's 
witnesses should be of a childlike spirit This require- 
ment excluded the ruling class. The Saviour never sub- 
mitted his claims to the confirmation of the scribes and 
Pharisees. The single fact to which they bore witness, 
shows their utter untrustworthiness, by reason of unfriend- 
liness to Christ.* The shepherds were childlike men, wit- 
nesses by this qualification also of the very highest com- 
petency. 

2. To what did the shepherds testify ? They testified : 

(i) To the manner in which their attention was drawn 
to the claims of* Jesus. The means were supernatural. 
As they were watching their flocks, a stranger joined 
them, they knew not whence. He came upon them. At- 
tending his appearance, not radiating from him, — this they 
particularly noted, — but surrounding him, glorifying him, 
" the glory of the Lord shone round about them." Thus 
their attention was engaged, and the fact assured that the 
messenger was an angel. This they state as a simple fact ; 
confessing that at first they were alarmed, but on being 
told that there was no ground for fear, they had been able 
to give intelligent attention to the message of the angel, 
the very words of which, in fact, they were able to repeat. 

(2) They testified that the angelic message announced 
the fulfillment of the Messianic prophecies : " Unto you 
is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord." That declaration covered all the 
prophecies concerning Christ. They were looking for 

* Compare John ii. 18-21 ; Matt. xxvi. 59-61, xxvii. 62-64. 
5 
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a Saviour. It had been prophesied that he should ap- 
pear in the city of David, that he should be bom^ and 
that he should be a royal Saviour, Christ, God's anointed. 
They expected an incarnation of God ; at least, were 
prepared for one. The first of the Messianic predic- 
tions, that the seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent's head, pointed to a Redeemer to be born. It was 
further revealed that he was to be the offspring of David. 
Isaiah had foretold that unto Israel a child should be 
born, a son be given, whose name should be called the 
Mighty God. They were familiar with these prophecies. 
This was a time of renewed and extraordinary interest in 
the predictions concerning a Messiah, throughout the He- 
brew race. The word " Saviour" would especially arrest 
the shepherds. That embodied the particular promise in 
which all their hopes centered, of a Messianic coming — 
a redemption. 

We are living in times when men dispute the great 
verities of religion, and among them the incarnation. 
This they assail as impossible, as a violation of fixed, unal- 
terable, divine laws. To conciliate such objectors, apolo- 
gists for the doctrine have reasoned that the incarnation 
was a necessity of God's nature. God is love. Love must 
give itself. The incarnation is God giving himself to men. 
It is necessary to complete the creative plan. The acci- 
dent of sin simply determined its form. "The unselfish 
giving of self to the utmost," says one of these apologists, 
" belongs to the very essence of love, and it is the divine 
necessity of the incarnation." Whatever foundation specu* 
lations of such an incarnation may have, and however 
interesting they may be as speculations, it is certain that 
they did not enter into the shepherds' thoughts, and that 
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they are ^r/nz-biblical. It is to be doubted, too, whether 
any man will be led to accept the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion upon the strength of such reasoning, who refuses to 
receive it as the Bible alone reveals it, as the gift of a Saviour 
from sin and hell. The Bible makes known no incarna- 
tion irrespective of sin, hints at none ; but one rather 
which has its exclusive origin in the terrible fact of the 
Fall. It is interesting to note that the grand incarnation 
of Vishnu, in Hindoo mythology, in the form of Krishna, 
is as a great deliverer from sin and misery here and here- 
after. The Bible does not divide its great text, ** God so 
loved the world that he gave his only beloved Son." It 
gives the last part as the reason of the incarnation. The 
one message which the divine, eternal Word speaks in the 
Incarnation is Redemption, not love simply, but redeeming 
love. The hints in the message which prepared the shep- 
herds to accept the babe of Bethlehem, were the obvious 
references to the prophecies of a divine Saviour : God to be 
manifested in the flesh as Intmanuely " God with us/' to 
save his people from their sins. 

(3) The shepherds testified that the fact of the Saviour's 
humanity was carefully impressed upon them. The child 
was not only a Saviour ; He was iorn a Saviour. The Greek 
words for child are carefully chosen : ^Q6g)og, a new-born 
child ; Ttaidioy, a liUle child. His helplessness is indicated 
where he is described as **/aid" in the manger. Other 
hands must move him, lift him, lay him down. It is further 
noticed that he was wrapped in swaddling-clothes, just like 
any other Jewish infant. They should see the linen bands 
in which the tender little body was swathed. They were 
called to notice them. Have you remarked how. the ^^ar- 
ments of Christ are made expressive of the different stages 
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of his Messiahship ? He was foretold as coming in dyed 
garments from Bozrah, as glorious in his apparel. His min- 
istry was marked by his seamless coat ; his transfiguration 
glory, by that seamless garment, made white and lustrous 
as light ; his mockery, by the purple mantle of the sol- 
diers ; his resurrection, by the linen clothes l)ang in the 
sepulcher ; his triumphant procession to his bridal, leading 
the hosts of his redeemed, by the vesture dipped in blood. 
Now we have, as the expressive symbol that the Word was 
made flesh, the swaddling-bands of the manger. Mary's 
story of the annunciation would deepen the impression 
made by the sight of the babe. In every way the evidence 
was set clearly before them, that he was a human infant, 
veritably made in the likeness of sinful flesh. 

(4) The shepherds testified that the angelic message 
impressed the fact of the deity of Jesus. They could never 
forget the glory investing the messenger. They described 
it as the glory of God. One word in the message was un- 
mistakable and remarkable. The evidence of that one 
word was final. The babe was the Lord (xw?*of). Of this 
word, Alford says, in course of a full discussion of the pas- 
sage : " I see no way of understanding this * Lord,' but as 
corresponding to the Hebrew Jehovah." With that word 

■ 

still resting upon their ears, suddenly overhead, from a 
visible multitude of the heavenly host, a wonderful song 
broke forth : 

" Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good- will toward men." 

It was • a song of praise to God, the God on high, the 
God in the manger. Him they worshiped. If the fact was 
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made as plain as evidence could certify that the child was 
^esh, it was made not less clear that it was Tke Word, who 
was in the beginning with God, and who was God, who 
was thus incarnated. 

The divine summary of evidence is given in these words 
which the shepherds reported as the conclusion of the mes- 
sage of the angel : " This shall be a sign unto you ; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and lying 
in a manger ; " i. e., the contrast of the human and the 
divine, in which principal stress was laid upon the former, 
the humanity, lest, by any possibility, men should ever say 
that the birth at Bethlehem was an appearance and not a 
veritable incarnation of God. 

No reconciliation of the two seemingly irreconcilable 
classes of facts was attempted. Assuming that the shep- 
herds would be overwhelmingly convicted by the evidence 
(rf'his deity, God enjoined upon them to take in special and 
scrupulous connection with this fact, the evidences equally 
incontestable of humanity : the swaddling-clothes, the help- 
lessness of the infant, and the fact superadded, of his 
humiliation to lie in the manger. 

How did the shepherds,themselves receive this message, 
and all the evidence set before them at Bethlehem ? Did 
they accept their appointment as witnesses ? They left 
their flocks, and went at once in haste, in the night, to 
find the babe, prepared to believe. They found, as it had 
been told to them ; and they believed. They accepted the 
fects ;' they did not raise questions, physiological or other, 
there in the cave, or after leaving it, as to how an incarna- 
tion was possible, as to whether there were two persons or 
one, two natures or one, in the new-born Saviour. They 
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accepted the manifest fact that the Word was made flesh ; 
they reported this fact. Filled with joy, they praised God 
that it had been revealed to them that the Lord had come. 
On their evidence others believed. The course of God in 
selecting them was justified. In all times the class to 
which the shepherds belonged has had little trouble with 
the incarnation. Did you ever know a child to be troubled 
by it, or by any of the biblical marvels and mysteries } In 
the Bible — God's book — childlike readers accept marvels 
as matters of fact to be expected, to be looked for. Shall 
not we accept the truth of the incarnation upon the evi- 
dence which certifies it, the only revealed evidence for the 
event ? God does not reason out any of the truths of his 
being and kingdom. He reveals them. In his revelation 
he assumes them. He simply gives us, at the points where 
it is needful, the testimony of chosen witnesses. *He claims 
our faith. As one says: "The apostle John does not ex- 
patiate concerning even the fact of the incarnation. He is 
content to state it, without defining it, because it evades 
every attempt to reduce it to a formula. It comprehends 
an unfathomable mystery. The Gospel reveals it to us. 
It declares to us how, by his miraculous birth, Jesus Christ 

• 

was removed from the defilement of original sin. It con- 
stantly affirms that he is the Son of Man, and the Son of 
God. It goes no further. Why has not its wise reserve 
been oftener imitated .? . . . In these theological specula- 
tions there is something false, strained, and cold. We are 
satisfied with that which satisfied the apostolic age." Shall 
we not be satisfied } The message of the angel comes to 
us. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. Unto you is 
born a Saviour. If we have upon us the sense of alienation 
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from God^ of his wrath and curse, of the hopeless, irreme- 
diable ruin in which the Bible, confirming the testimonies 
of our own consciences, declares the human race to lie, 
can it be that we shall need any urgency to come to Beth- 
lehem ? Shall we not come with haste, leaving all, if need 
be, in the night ? Many of us have never turned aside 
out of the channel of a busy or a preoccupied life, to see 
the new-born Saviour. The shepherds left their flocks, 
and went by night. The Magi traveled far to worship 
him. But what those saw we have not seen, though nearly 
nineteen centuries have passed. Their worship we have 
not shared. Into their joy we have not entered. For the 
cradle is a lowly place, and many of us are proud-hearted. 
It is a place for faith, and many of us in our stubborn un- 
belief will not even bend to look upon the glorious Child. 
But the Saviour is here. Here you must come if you 
would be saved from sin. The Saviour of mankind Ues in 
the manger, for your eyes to see. His advent coming 
must be renewed to your soul. Unto you he is born. 
But you must search out his cradle, as the shepherds 
sought, if you would have a Saviour. Your hope is in 
the Word made flesh. You may see your sins at Beth- 
lehem. You may see the cross at Bethlehem. You may 
go to heaven from Bethlehem. It is one station of the 
one narrow road that leads thither. Will you listen to 
skeptical questions, to baseless doubts, rather than to the 
voice of an angel ; to the din of the world rather than to 
the melodious anthem of the heavenly host ? 

'* Hark ! hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling 
O'er earth's green fields and ocean's wave-beat shore ! 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling. 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more ! 
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Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, — 
' Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come ! ' 
And through the dark, its echoes sweetly ringings 
The music of the gospel leads us home. 

Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o'er land and sea ; 
And laden souls by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to thee." 
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SIMEON AND THE CHILD JESUS. 

Luke ii. 25-35. 

^^And behold there ivas a man in yerusalem^ whose name was 

Sf'meon,''^ etc. 

No uftinspired words can deepen the color or sharpen 
the outlines of the picture drawn in this passage. The 
cool recesses of the temple, the aged prophet with a great 
joy shining in his face, the child in his arms, the wonder- 
ing father and mother, — they are all so distinct that each 
man seems to see them for himself. Inspiration has at its 
command a subtile power, by which it paints for the world 
speaking forms in unwasting colors. 

As we look upon this group, and listen to the words 
which are spoken, the first question which presses for an 
answer is, " What manner of child is this ? " 

The presentation of children in the temple was a matter 
of daily occurrence. Prophet Simeon, in his years of de- 
vout waiting, had doubtless seen hundreds brought " to do 
for them after the custom of the law," and no strong emo- 
tion had stirred within him. What is the meaning of this 
intense feeling that surges to his lips in such wonderful 
words when this babe appears } It is only a peasant's 
child ; and yet the temple is full of a new glory, and with 
eyes opened by the Holy Spirit he sees at last the " conso- 
lation of Israel." 

Things like these must be taken into account in forming 
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a judgment as to who Christ was. They are historical 
incidents. The truthfulness of the record is established 
beyond serious question. That Simeon spoke these words 
concerning the infant Christ is a fact as well proved as 
that Cicero wrote his orations against Catiline. The fact 
is phenomenal. Skeptics who deny the Deity of our Lord 
must account for it. Only two suppositions are possible : 
Either the aged prophet, frenzied with expectation long 
ungratified, made the mistake of singling out a peasant's 
child, and bestowing on him the honors due the Messiah ; 
or else that child was the appointed One for wfeom the 
ages had waited. The latter is the only reasonable con- 
clusion. The Divinity of Jesus Christ is not proved merely 
by stray sayings of his and his apostles. There is a vast 
array of circumstantial evidence crowding the whole his- 
tory from the manger to the cross, that of itself is suffi- 
cient. At every stage of that wonderful life, its conditions 
and surroundings were only so many different tones of the 
one great voice of God, ^declaring, "This is my beloved 
Son ; hear ye him." 

No small interest attaches also to the character of the 
man to whom the revelation was made, 

God does nothing without reasons. Accountable to no 
one, he is a law unto himself ; and no event of his order- 
ing transpires but has back of it a satisfactory answer to 
the question, " Why hath God done this.?" Why were 
Priest and Scribe passed by, and Simeon selected as the 
one to whom the great disclosure should be made } In- 
spiration answers our queries. This man was *'just and 
devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel, and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him.*' He was not rutted in formalism ; 
he was not enamored of rationalism ; he was not besotted 
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with worldliness ; he was not satisfied with himself, and so 
careless of the approaches of God ; but he was "just" — 
fiiithful in external duty ; " devout " — his soul turning 
toward God as flowers turn to the sun ; " the Holy Ghost 
was upon him " making him sensitive to the impact of the 
spiritual world ; and he was " waiting " — listening, look- 
ing, expecting the Divine manifestation. What man of his 
generation better fitted than he to be honored with a reve- 
lation of the truth ! 

And this lifts into prominence the often-forgotten truth, 
that spiritual insight is largely affected by character. The 
saint is always the seer. It is a problem that puzzles the 
philosophers, that devout souls seem to be at home in re- 
gions where they confess themselves bewildered. Some 
man of limited intellectual ability, some poor woman in the 
straitness of her poverty, have a certainty about God and 
duty and destiny which they cannot master. It is not 
merely the delusion of an imperfectly disciplined mind ; it 
is a central force in life, making, men patient in trouble, 
and hopeful of final issues. There is nothing abnormal in 
all this. It is only an illustration of the old truth, that 
" God has hidden these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes." It is the childlike heart 
that receives the revelation. Piety counts for more than 
scholarship, in the search after spiritual truth. Study and 
culture are not to be depreciated ; but it is not so much in 
great libraries as in the secret place of prayer that the face 
of God looks out through the darkness, and the chaos of 
shadows takes on form and reality. Men need study, for 
the deep things of God are very deep ; but they have more 
need to listen for the voice out of heaven. The age of 
revelation has not passed. God still speaks to men by his 
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Spirit. '* To this man will I look, saith the Lord, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at 
my word." " If any man will do my will, he shall know of 
the doctrine," is the unvarying law of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. The world is ignorant in this matter, because it 
mistakes the method of discovery. Men sweep the sky 
with their telescopes, and dredge the bed of the ocean, and 
torture the rocks with their chemic fires in their hunt after 
God, and that wisdom is not " found in the land of the liv- 
ing. The depth saith, It is not in me ; and the sea saithy 
It is not with me ; " but the great voice out of the Infinite 
forever rings on, " Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom ; and to depart from evil, that is understanding." 
Goodness is the prerequisite to knowledge in spiritual 
things. A consecrated soul holds the key to the mysteries 
of the unseen world. Into that soul rains the sunlight of 
revelation. To that soul God comes and makes hidden 
things plain. That soul and no other has mastered the 
secret of the Infinite. "Just," "devout/' "waiting;" to 
be that, is to be prepared for mastering the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of God. 

It is important to notice further, the place where the 
revelation was made. 

The record runs, " And he came by the Spirit into the 
templet God has always honored the place where men 
worship him. At the rude altar which Jacob built, to him 
in Bethel, he appeared to the patriarch. Over the taber* 
nacle of wandering Israel the cloud of his presence rested. 
Through the veil of the temple the glory of the Shekinah 
burned. It was in the line of the general order of the 
Divine dealings that this manifestation of the Messiah 
should be made " in the temple." If indolence or indiffer- 
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ence had kept Simeon at home on that memorable day, he 
would have missed the revelation for which he had waited 
so long. " In the temple ; " the aged prophet knew well 
that that was God's chosen place in which he delighted to 
make himself known. 

The men of to-day do well to note the high honor thus 
put upon the place of public worship. There is a grow- 
ing laxity in the matter of church attendance. Its impor- 
tance is contested. What is one place more than another ? 
is a current question. God is everywhere ; why go into a 
church to meet him } The reasoning is specious but in- 
conclusive. God has chosen to put special honor upon his 
sanctuary. — "The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob." Why ? He has not told 
men why, but that is the fact. Somehow we can not tell 
how the house of God is made the gate of heaven to the 
longing soul. The church is only a building of man's con- 
struction, and yet within its walls special and sacred in- 
fluences are at work. The man who neglects public wor- 
ship cuts himself off from a whole range of Divine forces. 
The Psalmist said, " A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand ; " and that declaration was the utterance of an 
experience that counts for more than a thousand sophisms. 
As a rule, where are men led to see their need and guilt 
as sinners ? In the church. Where is the proclamation 
of grace most fully announced } In the church. Where 
does the light of hope most clearly break through the 
cloud of conscious ill-desert, and the somber shadows of 
coming doom ? In the church. Infidelity may rave 
against the house of God as a relic of superstition, but it 
still remains true that the sanctuary is of Divine appoint- 
ment, and that in it, as nowhere else, the glory of God is 
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manifested. If men wish to see the light and hear the 
voices out of the invisible, the church is the place where 
they are to seek for the revelation. It will be an evil day 
for the world when neglect of the house of God is elevated 
to the rank of a custom. Men can hope for little from 
God when they block up his chosen road of approach to 
the human soul. 

If we turn now to the words of Simeon, forced from 
him by the revealing Spirit, we find that they outline three 
phases of Christ's mission. 

I. He comes to be the Life of the World, 

" Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people." As is natural, the 
prophet in his exultation puts the greatest work of Christ 
foremost. His nation was groaning under the yoke of 
civil oppression. Their spiritual bondage was more unen- 
durable still. Rites and ceremonies did not satisfy the 
hunger of the soul. Sacrifices and offerings did not lift 
the burden of guilt, nor lessen the sting of the scourge of 
remorse. No wonder that the prophet proclaimed that 
mission of Christ as Saviour first of all. There were two 
elements in his view of it that enhanced its value. It was 
a prepared salvation — not an after-thought or an ex- 
pedient to meet an exigency. It was not extemporized 
but provided. Human salvation is the masterpiece of 
God. Men deride the gospel scheme of redemption, and 
yet it has heights and depths that no man can scale or 
sound. The salvation which multitudes reject is a "/r^- 
pared'' salvation. God prepared it. Then, too, it was 
"prepared before the face of all people." It was for 
everybody. The harlot and the publican equally with the 
priest at the altar had a share in it. Nationality was no 
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bar, criminality no obstruction to its loving provisions. 
The whole world might come and be saved. That was, 
that is the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
II. Christ comes to be the Light of the World, 
" A light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of thy 
people Israel." It was prophesied long before, that with 
Messiah's advent the people that sat in darkness should 
see a great light ; and Simeon in the temple had a fore- 
gleam of the brightness that was to come. • What a dark 
world this was without Christ! How men wrestled in 
the gloom with the problems of the hereafter! How 
hopeless in the endurance of life's sorrows ! How little 
they knew about the great spiritual world of which they 
were a part, and where their real life was to be lived I 
What changes Christ's coming wrought ! A little com- 
pany rode one day up the steeps of Mount Washington 
hoping for prospect, but the higher they ascended the 
denser and more bewildering grew the mist, and on the 
summit it was one mass of cloud that blotted out the 
landscape. But midday came, and the sun stood over- 
bad, and slowly, inch by inch, the vapors began to rise, 
with rays of sunlight gilding their outer rim, and bits of 
outlook coming and going through sudden rents in their 
blinding thickness, till by and by, under the resistless 
influence of that transforming power, the whole mighty 
volume of vapor shaped itself into a canopy overhead, 
from underneath whose glittering fringes the eye swept 
over a hundred miles of peaks and plains, and what had 
caused obscurity was only an added item of beauty. So 
for ages this sinful sorrowing world had tried to climb 
the steeps of science and philosophy in hope of outlook, 
and the higher they ascended the more limited their view. 
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The world by wisdom could not know God — God's heart 
— God's purposes. But when the high noon of history 
came, and the Sun of Righteousness mounted to the me- 
ridian, the clouds of ignorance and sorrow lifted, yes, 
more than that, they made more beautiful the illimitable 
outlook upon eternal life. The joys yonder seem all the 
sweeter, seen from under the shadows here. Immortality 
brought to light in Christ is the explanation of all that 
seems puzzling and dark in earthly experience. 
III. Christ comes to be the Law of the World, 
*^ Behold this child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel ; and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against : that the thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed." In the nature of the case men are compelled to 
sort and side themselves with reference to this Messiah. 
His claims are so sovereign, his requirements so com- 
prehensive, he so presses his demand for the entire love 
and service of every human soul, that neutrality with re- 
spect to him is impossible. " What think ye of Christ ? " 
is the test question urged upon every man continually. It 
must be answered somehow, and right relations to God 
depend upon its being answered rightly. Keeping the 
Ten Commandments does not constitute the whole of re- 
ligion. Charity and good-will are only parts of it. An 
attitude toward Jesus Christ is the thing of most import- 
ance. Men may try to evade this issue, but their efforts 
are useless. " Because ye did it unto Me," is the word 
at which the gates of the city of light open to the soul. 
" Because ye did it not unto Me," is the reason given why 
men are sent into the outer darkness. The Great White 
Throne is not a thing of the far future. It is set up daily 
in the market-place, the home, the heart, and according as 
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we lift up loving faces, or turn our backs to the Christ 
who sits upon it, are we judged. Loyalty to Him is life ; 
neglect or denial of Him is ruin. " What think ye of 
Christ?" The answer to that question is the pivotal 
point in human destiny. 

" Just — devout — waiting " — men who are that have a 
right to cherish great expectations. ** In the temple ; " they 
may look for the manifestation of God there. And when 
the revelation is made of Christ as the Life, the Light, and 
the Law of the world, they are happy who so adjust them- 
selves to it that he appears set not for their " fall," but for 
their ** rising again/' their Redeemer and not their Judge. 

6 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 

Luke il 40-52. 

•* And the child grew ^ and waxed strong in spirit^ filled with wis* 
dom; and the grace of God was upon him^^ etc. 

The silence of Scripture is sometimes as fascinating as 
its revelations. The hope of the world is built upon the 
three years of Christ's active ministry, as recorded ; and 
yet the thirty previous years of his life are scarcely men- 
tioned. Assuming the return of the holy family from 
Egypt to Nazareth, when the child was four years of age, 
we have but one brief incident touching his life for twenty- 
six years, or during his home in this obscure town. What 
shall be said of the boyhood and early manhood of Jesus ? 
Was he like other children in his growth ? Was his divine 
nature manifest in his youth even as in his active ministry ? 

Two questions will lead us toward the solution of such 
inquiries, viz. : Did God limit himself by the natural limi- 
tations of childhood ? And again, Was the child Jesus 
conscious of his divine nature } 

I. The Limitations of the Divine Nature in Christ, 

The Scriptures assure us that all things were made by 
him ; and that "in him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily." The Word was God, and the Word was made 
flesh. The Word was made a child, therefore that child 
was God, and the Nazarene, before his baptism, was God. 
He, at the mention of whose name all in heaven and earth 
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shall bow, " sanctified childhood by passing through it " 
even as the aged Simeon foresaw. 

But can God thus limit himself? That he cannot limit 
or deny his own nature is evident, since in that supposi- 
tion he would no longer remain God. But if the question 
arises as to his mode of existence, then any denial of his 
power to change this would involve the limitation of his 
nature. For illustration of such a statement, we refer to a 
fact in English history, after the invasion of the Danes in 
Zj^. King Alfred, with a few followers, hid himself at one 
time in the hut of a cowherd. Alfred changed not his title 
or nature as king, although he laid aside for the time all 
marks of royalty. Kingship does not depend upon the 
mere act of wearing the crown at all times, nor of being 
clothed from the royal wardrobp . Putting off the insignia 
of royalty is not the laying aside of either the nature or 
the title. To say that God could not dwell in the flesh, if 
he so desired, would be to limit his nature. Whatever 
God wishes to do he must do, else being unable to do what 
in conformity with his nature he wishes, he becomes only 
a slave. In this sense the Word was God while in the 
flesh. Thus, Paul writes to the Philippians of him, "Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God ; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of man." In brief, he simply changed the condi- 
tions of his existence, but not his nature. 

Take one fact in the life of Christ which illustrates this 
divine limitation. Christ's nature gives us the assurance 
of the promise that he is with us alway ; but his assump- 
tion of the body localized him. Limited by the body, he 
could oe in but one place at a time. ** If thou hadst been 
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here," said Martha and Mary, " my brother had not died :" 
but his presence beyond Jordan revealed his absence from 
Bethany. Thus, afterward, was it expedient that Christ 
should go away in order that upon the scattering of the 
disciples the Comforter might be with them all. But, lest 
this so-called localization of Deity by the incarnation 
should absorb our attention, let us remember that Christ 
beyond Jordan needed no message from Bethany announc- 
ing the death of Lazarus. 

Now, if the manhood of Christ limited not the nature 
but the conditions of his deity, it necessarily follows that 
his childhood limited those conditions still more. His was 
the same nature in childhood and in manhood, but his con- 
ditions of helplessness were those of other children. He 
was a king by birth ; the question of the wise men was of 
him just born ** the king of the Jews ; " and it is a remark- 
able fact that Pilate penned those same words over the 
cross, bearing unconscious testimony to the unchangea- 
bleness of his nature amid its changing conditions. That 
his childhood was like that of others is shown from the 
exact language of Luke with reference to John being 
applied to Jesus, viz. : "And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit." 

n. The Unfolding Consciousness of his Divine Nature, 
Shall it be said that Jesus was as conscious of his own 
deity in childhood as during his public ministry ? If so, 
what means the expression "Jesus increased in wisdom 
and in stature ? " If so, how can it be said he increased 
"in favor with God and man " 1 Such expressions imply 
that the divine consciousness was always with him as truly 
as the human ; but that such a knowledge in the begin- 
ning bore the same relation to that in the end as the child 
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bears to the man, — it was inceptive. The holy child 
possessed the undeveloped faculties of all childhood, but 
not its failings. Just as in his public ministry '* he learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered," and thus be- 
coming perfect was fitted to be the " author of salvation ; " 
even so we must suppose that gradually one circumstance 
after another developed the ever growing consciousness of 
his holy mission. "It became Him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
to glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings." 

Thus consider the only recorded event of his entire resi- 
dence in Nazareth. Upon returning to Jerusalem after 
the three days* search, Mary and Joseph found him sitting 
among the doctors of the temple. The words of the 
mother speak volumes. Beneath them is an impatience, 
because of the delay and anxiety he had caused them ; and 
deeper yet the certainty that she had never taught him to 
think of himself as the " Son of the Highest." " Son, why 
hast thou dealt thus with us f behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing." Twelve years had Mary 
kept the sacred secret ; but now the great truth of another 
home, and of his higher mission, was dawning upon his 
soul. Beside that holy mother stood Joseph, whose re- 
puted paternity from that moment in the temple was cast 
aside. *' How is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that 
1 must be about my Father^ s business f^* It was the 
supreme moment when the knowledge of his divine son- 
ship was first given him ; a fact which was afterward 
openly spoken at the time of his baptism, in the words, 
" Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased." 
Bearing these two facts in mind, that God incarnate was 
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limited by the conditions of humanity, and that the boy 
and youth grew in wisdom with his growth in years, we 
look again upon the Nazarene, a youth preparing to be- 
come in action and power what he already was in capacity 
— divine. Following the early development of Jesus in 
the preparation for his public ministry, we observe : 

I. His abode in Nazareth, The divine plan touching 
human events includes towns and villages which our sur- 
veyors do not always mark. For twenty-six years Nazareth 
was the home of Jesus ; and yet its name had not been 
written in the Old Testament, nor yet in "Josephus.*" 
The story of Ruth and the home of David had made Beth- 
lehem somewhat famous before the birth of the Christ, 
though less than the least of all the cities of Judah ; but in 
Nazareth itself no sacred tradition found a home. Over the 
surrounding mountains and plains had been cast the swift- 
retreating shadow of the Arab prophet. Gilboa in the dis- 
tance monumented the death of Saul. The tides of fiercest 
battles had risen and ebbed in the valleys beneath. A 
mountain town, twelve hundred feet above the sea, Naza- 
reth had no history when the boy Jesus played in its 
streets. 

Its reputation was verified by its subsequent history^ 
coarse and profane. Its very dialect was a reproach. The 
guileless Nathaniel, in the neighboring Cana, thought no 
good person could originate in such a town ; and yet over 
the sacred person even Nazareth has been made to weave 
a charm. It was Jesus of Nazareth the mob demanded at 
the gate of Gethsemane. Over the cross, in Hebrew 
and Greek and Latin, the hated name had its place. It 
was " concerning Jesus of Nazareth " the disciples con- 
versed on their way to Emmaus. The cripple at the gate 
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Beautifiil found, in his healing, ** the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth" of more value than. silver and gold. One 
voice halted the cavalcade of Saul of Tarsus on his errand 
of death ; one name struck terror into the hitherto unflinch- 
ing persecutor. We know not what the adoring multitudes 
reverently call him ; but this we do know, a blindness 
struck out the noonday light when the voice from the 
sky declared, " I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou per- 
secutest." 

Men would have called Jerusalem the better place for 
the development of the Messiah. Its resplendent temple 
must have awakened an enthusiasm nothing else should 
give. Its streets crowded by Israel would inspire him 
whose life its never-ending sacrifices typified ; but Jerusa- 
lem crucified whom the obscure and lowly Nazareth had 
brought up. The abode of the redeemed is the New 
Jerusalem ; but its temple, and its light, and its song, is 
He who from his only permanent earthly home is called 
the Nazarene. 

2. His filial reverence. Under the Jewish law, the age 
of twelve years was regarded as the turning-point in the 
history of every youth. Then for the first time he was 
enrolled as one of the congregation ; and having come to 
such an estate must learn some trade. It was at such an 
age that the child Jesus went with Joseph and Mary to 
Jerusalem ; the time and place when he became fully con- 
scious of his divine Sonship. There was no impatience in 
the answer to his anxious mother, but rather surprise that 
she should not have immediately sought him in the place 
of all places, his Father's House. 

Notwithstanding this dawning consciousness of his di- 
vine mission, we are told '* he went down with them, and 
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came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them." Probably 
among no other people, especially in ancient times, have 
there been so strong exhibitions of filial love and honor as 
among the Jews. The first commandment with promise 
compelled this virtue ; while the darkest curses followed 
the disobedient. There are no such pictures of family 
courtesy in all literature as in the Old Testament. Par- 
allel with Abraham's faith is Isaac's submission, especially 
when we remember that Isaac was at the time of the 
sacrifice twenty-five years old. From the age of twelve 
years until thirty Jesus was subject to Mary and to Joseph 
as long as he lived ; but if ever there were an excuse for 
any neglect, that home in Nazareth should furnish the 
exception. The Son of the Highest was subject unto 
these earthly teachers ! No ethereal halo covered bis 
brow. His joys and griefs and words and deeds were like 
those of other children, yet without sin. The bright ex- 
ample of that home rebukes many a modern theory. 

In this clear statement we are taught that fitness to rule 
implies a willingness to serve. To teach rightly, one must 
have a teachable spirit. Only a good listener can instruct 
the multitudes. By such a reverence and love was the 
Saviour of the world perfected for his broader mission. 

3. His patient preparation, " The king's business re- 
quires haste," but it must never be hastily done. God 
wants no immature service. If Moses slays the Egyptian, 
thinking the hour of his leadership from bondage is com^ 
God sends him to " the back side of the desert," to dwell 
there for forty years. If the converted Paul burns to declare 
the gospel hope, God sends even such as he into Arabia, 
probably keeping him silent for three years, even while 
the world needed a thousand Pauls to declare the good 
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news. Not every fresh convert, even of most commanding 
talents, is fitted to preach the gospel. 

Now, observe how through the entire life of Christ this 
principle was acted upon. One hour, with its cup of woe, 
was ever before him. For three years he endured sorrows, 
and silenced many outward expressions of the people, lest 
that hour should be precipitated. Five months before his 
crucifixion, speaking of the coming baptism of death, he 
exclaimed, " How am I straitened [pained], till it be accom- 
plished ! " Thus was spent his entire three years' public 
ministry. In view of such a truth, turn again to the home 
in Nazareth. 

It was eighteen years from the time of his first visit to 
the temple before he emerged from Nazareth to begin his, 
work. We look upon him one youth among others in- 
creasing " in wisdom and in stature." We see him grow- 
ing '*in favor with God and man," and all the while 
awaiting in patience his time. Eighteen years of filial 
subjection ! Long years of labor, fashioning with his 
sacred hands the implements of husbandry for the farmers 
of Galilee ! Men called him unlearned, because possibly, 
unlike some of the young men of Nazareth, he had at- 
tended no Rabbinical school. The Son of God needed no 
such discipline, if, when only twelve years of age, he so 
deeply perplexed those very teachers. The carpenter's 
son — so they called him ! and such artisanship has ever 
since been hallowed. Eighteen years away from Judea, 
among a people who could not understand him, wearied by 
his daily labors, he waited until the fullness of the time 
should come. Christian disciple ! God wishes no prema- 
ture or immature workmen even now. Whatever the 
talents, many or few, those talents must be used at the 
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right moment, neither too early nor too late ; there is a 
place for every workman, and a time for every work. 

4. His marvelous self-restraint During all his public 
ministry, Christ gave no evidence of his miraculous power 
except to declare some great truth. They who sought a 
sign, for the sign's sake, were unsatisfied. Because of his 
refusal, in his early ministry, to do in Nazareth such works 
as he had done in other towns, his former neighbors 
sought his life. He subjected his actions to an absolute 
external necessity. 

In this light look upon him, conscious of his divine Son- 
ship for eighteen years ; but, as his time had not come, 
doing no mighty works. We need no proof of such a 
statement beyond the conduct of the Nazarenes after his 
ministry had commenced ; and the fact that Nathaniel 
who lived but nine miles distant had never heard of him 
before Philip spoke his name. He was " filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was upon him ; " and while he 
" increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man," he held in subjection his divine nature. The 
language of his neighbors, after the entrance upon his pub- 
lic ministry, declares that in all his residence among them 
they had seen nothing surprisingly remarkable in his con- 
duct. "Whence hath this man this wisdom and these 
mighty works } " said they. " Is not this the carpenter's 
son } Is not his mother called Mary } and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? and his sisters, 
are they not all with us } '* 

Unsanctified authorship has degraded such a beautiful 
record of childhood. The so-called New Testament Apoc- 
rypha, unwilling to discern the divine existence cramped 
in the limitations of human growth, has described him as 
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possessing the power of God without even the real wisdom 
of a child. Its writers have told us of the trees by the 
'wayside, bowing before the child as Joseph and Mary took 
liim on the journey to Egypt. They have recorded* the 
pretended deeds of the little hands in fashioning balls of 
day into flying birds to please his companions. They 
liave described him changing his boyish playmates into 
^oats, and then calling them back to boyhood again. They 
Iiave asserted that his childish voice hushed the murmurs 
of the running brook, leaving its bed only scorching sand. 
They have described him pulling the short board to the 
i-equisite length with his deft fingers ; and — fair epitome of 
such writers ! — they hare made him strike with death the 
toys who annoyed him. Well may we drop all human 
imaginings from the simple Gospel statement, which by its 
Arery simplicity attests its own truth, "Jesus increased in 
'Wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man." His 
perfect and holy manhood was evolved from a perfect and 
natural childhood. 

That his childish nature differed from that of others is 
made known by one comparison. Peculiar virtues are 
added to the common characteristics which he held with 
the youthful John. The child John " grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, and was in the desert till the day of his 
showing unto Israel." The child Jesus also ** grew and 
waxed strong in spirit," but it is expressly added of him, 
he was " filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God was 
upon him." As years were added, he was more and more 
beloved by his townsmen, — he " increased in favor " with 
man. His character was manifest in every action. He 
made more beautiful that carpenter's cottage, and his 
grace alone exalted Nazareth. Men loved him, but they 
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knew not why. True holiness knows no argumentative 
secret; it belongs to the heart. 

The hillsides of Bethlehem echoed the anthem of the 
heavenly choir, but its people had no room for him ; they 
thought him only a babe. 

Capernaum was the favored city wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, and the "words of his grace" 
were spoken ; but Capernaum was filled with unbelief; 
they could not see the peculiar grace which was upon him, 
notwithstanding all the honor they gave him as a man. 

Even so in Nazareth they loved him and crowded about 
him until he declared unto them his true nature, when these 
very men tried to take his life. Beautiful Nazareth, as 
God made it, in the redolent atmosphere of Galilee ! Beau- 
tiful home of the Son of God ! its mountain ranges one 
beyond and above another, clustered around it, until, 
like stairs of God, the highest step was the white-crested 
Hermon, whose summit, ten thousand feet above the Medi- 
terranean, was hidden in the azure of the sky. Above 
and higher than all men stood Nazareth's famous Son^ 
even as Nazareth was above all other towns around it 
Step by step he ascended over mountains whose flinty 
stones cut his sacred feet, until, more glorious than Her- 
mon above all other mountains, his words and deeds were 
understood. He had been mocked and insulted on the 
way. His garments were red with blood. His hands 
were cruelly torn. The spear-thrust reached his heart 
Men thought they had buried him ; but his sufferings 
made him perfect ; and just as the clouds sometimes 
wrapped in their splendor the crested Hermon, even so, 
standing beyond the gateway of triumph, a cloud received 
Jesus of Nazareth out of sight. 
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THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

Luke in. 7-18. 

^^ Then said he to the multitude that came forth to be baptised of him^ 
O generation of vipers^ who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come f " etc. 

In the preaching of John the Baptist we mark the clear 

^ginnings of the dispensation of grace under which we 

Xve. We hear in it the last voice of the law and the 

prophets bearing their witness to the Messiah, and to the 

advent of his kingdom which knows no end. 

The preacher stood upon the borders only of the king- 
dom to which he pointed, and fcr which he prepared the 
way. He that is least in the kingdom is greater than 
John in his insight into the true meanings of the work of 
Christ. Yet, let us remember that John was a great light, 
so great that he was obliged to distinguish himself care- 
fully and repeatedly from Him of whom he spoke. The 
people had no one to compare him with, it had been so 
loHg since God had directly spoken to them. They could 
not easily imagine a greater teacher, and fell to conjectur- 
ing who he was. Could it be that Elijah had returned } 
Was he the Messiah } To the priests and Levites, de- 
puted to ask him these questions, he confessed and denied 
not, but confessed I am not the Christ. After bearing 
witness to Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
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sin of the world, and observing the turn of the tide of pop- 
ular interest away from himself, it became again necessary 
for him to explain to his followers, I am not the Christ, 
but am sent before him. He must increase, but I must 
decrease. Herod, after beheading him, found it a natural 
supposition that Jesus was John risen from the dead. 
Thus he seemed so great, he was so easily confused with 
Christ, that in the fourth gospel, written when the genera- 
tion of John had quite passed away, and the bright colors 
of the earliest day of Christianity were blending, it was 
necessary for the evangelist to say of this forerunner, " He 
was not that Lighty but came to bear witness of the 
Light." 

Four hundred years had passed since the last real 
prophet of God had spoken to the people who were little 
more than slaves to a foreign and pagan power, as so often 
before in their dark history. The holy places were pro- 
faned by a hireling and debauched priesthood ; the Roman 
authorities deliberately set^hemselves to insult and violate 
the sacred customs ; the most religious, by outward pro- 
fession — the Pharisees — were the least hopeful class to 
reform, in their self-righteousness ; while the better spir- 
its — for there always are such — too weak to contend with 
the accumulated ills of national decay and lifeless religion- 
ism, fled to the deserts, dwelt in caves and by mountain- 
streams to seek holiness far away from the depressing 
sights and sounds of common life. Meanwhile the record 
of the morals of the pagan world of that day is sickening 
and appalling ; men were giants in cruelty and wicked- 
ness, filled with all unrighteousness, envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity, without understanding, covenant-break- 
ers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful. 
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But a time comes in careers of vice, to individuals and 
to nations, when there is a feeling that the limit is reached, 
and the hand of God must appear. There is a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation. Into 
such an atmosphere, electric with the coming storm, the 
divine spark flashed forth in the person and preaching of 
John the Baptist. At once the whole horizon was filled 
Avith a great light, and men heard as with the voice of 
thunder the words, " Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." It was time that it should come. The mes- 
sage was heeded. Crowds flocked from all parts of the 
land to hear the young prophet. Tedious journeys were 
undertaken from the most distant parts of Palestine, and 
all Jerusalem went out to the Jordan to be baptized, con- 
fessing their sins. 

The passage before us contains a characteristic speci- 
men of the wonderful preaching which aroused all Israel, 
and prepared the way for Christ. We shall be helped to a 
right estimate of it by considering — 

Firsts yohfis superiority to the people. He was a man 
sent from God. He spoke from a great height to those 
who were low in the valleys. His contemptuous words, 
his burning denunciations, his short commands and re- 
plies, his perfect self-abandonment, were the necessary 
outward expression of his real elevation of soul. It is 
hardly just to call him bold and courageous, for these qual- 
ities imply a sense of danger, a strenuous effort, a gather- 
ing up of the powers for unusual exertion. John's bold- 
ness was rather that of the north wind coming down from 
Lebanon upon the fainting plains below, cold and clear, 
searching and mighty. He knew no danger. He had 
lost sight of himself, and with all his intense individuality 
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he was, in his own thought, only a voice — impersonal, 
saying, ** Prepare ye the way of the Lord." 

This superiority of the speaker to his hearers was both 
personal and official. He was, as we have seen, an extraor- 
dinary man in his natural endowments, full of the Holy 
Ghost from his birth, and set apart for the honor of point- 
ing out Christ to the people. It had been predicted of 
him that he should be great in the sight of the Lord, 
whom he should go before in the spirit and power of Ellas. 
He came into being not like ordinary mortals, but miracu- 
lously and for a definite purpose in the plan of redemp- 
tion. Like the hermits of his day, he had passed years of 
solitude in the wilderness, years of austerity, of musings 
on God's word, and on the signs of the times ; not that he 
might separate himself from men, but rather come the 
nearer to them for having withdrawn himself from the un- 
realities of their lives. 

All these things must have been more or less known 
throughout the country, and have created an expectation 
that God was to speak in some extraordinary way through 
him, so that the moment he appeared preaching in the 
wilderness, the multitude hastened to place themselves 
under his control. 

But besides showing this intrinsic greatness of charac- 
ter and holiness of life, John was a prophet, and more than 
a prophet. He was the divinely accredited discoverer of 
the Christ for the nation, who, like him. at first, knew him 
not. His description of him in both his aspects, the con- 
suming fire and the Lamb of God, could only have been 
furnished him by the Holy Spirit, for it was foreign to 
current thought, and was not understood by those who 
heard it. The first time, as we remember, he pointed out 
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Christ by the banks of Jordan, no one seems to have 
paid attention ; and the next day, when he repeated those 
wonderful, those pathetic words, "Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world," only two were 
enough aroused to follow our Lord, who turned, as if in 
surprise, and said to them, " What seek ye ? " 

Thus the forerunner stood on the heights as the herald 
of a better day, to whose light he was pointing. It is 
quite impossible to understand his preaching apart from 
this fact, which goes far to explain its style and power. It 
is for such a man to speak with an awful severity, which 
carries with it the divine sanction. The lack of a com- 
manding moral attitude, won by long converse with divine 
things, explains the weakness of much denunciatory 
preaching. If we would speak in John's style to a gen- 
eration of vipers, not by any means extinct to-day, we 
must have something of John's spirit. He who is near 
God commands men. He is also 7iear men. 

We, secondly y observe yohtis sympathy with the people. 

He understood them because he was so thoroughly one 

with them. He upbraided them, he warned them, he 

turned aside Pharisee and Sadducee with bitter scorn ; 

he rebuked royalty, and spoke of judgment more than of 

mercy. Yet all the while, himself so exalted in holiness, he 

felt for the multitudes. The hermits of the desert nursed 

up their griefs and lived alone, giving over all efforts at 

nationail redemption. To them it seemed the only course 

open in so dark a time. But John, so near to God, was, 

like Moses, one with the people of God. The multitudes 

flocked to hear, because there was something for them all. 

He spoke to that in men which lies below the line of class 

and profession, rank and culture. His voice was for the 

7 
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world. He pointed to a Messiah who was to remove the 
sin of the world ; to a kingdom, not of a restored Israel^ 
but of the heavens as at hand. 

We see this appreciation of the trials and varied sins 
of his countrymen in the just discriminations of his preach- 
ing. The passage before us shows how diflFerently he 
treated the Pharisees on the one hand, and the soldiers, 
the tax-gatherers, and the common crowd on the other. 
They were not under equal condemnation. To the self- 
conceited company that came out to hear and see him, he 
cried out, " Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come } " To the soldiers — rough, often cruel, but with 
superficial vices — he said, ** Do no violence. Accuse no 
one falsely. Be content with your wages." The reigning 
sin of avarice was rebuked in the word to the people to 
give away a coat to the needy. The hated tax-gatherers 
were told to exact what was fair. These requirements 
were only sought as evidences of a change of mind. They 
were fruits meet for repentance. Although the Christ was 
coming to baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
still John would lead the people into a life of sobriety, 
justice, and plain virtues, as a fit preparation : just as the 
apostles, in view of the nearness of our Lord, urged the 
early Christians to do their own business, to be quiet and 
peaceable, just, prayerful, joyful, and charitable, as if the 
nearer we were to Him and he to us, in any sense, the 
more careful we should be in the common round of duty. 

Third, We pass to notice the definite aim of yoktis 
preaching. This is one of the chief elements of his power. 
He sought to change men's minds at once in view of the 
near coming of the Messiah, and to administer baptism as 
a token of repentance. It was not for him to expatiate on 
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the inner beauties and harmonies of that mysterious king- 
dom which he announced, nor to build men up by the long 
and varied processes of Christian nurture into the fullness 
of Christ. The circle of his truths was small but intensely 
clear. His duties were simple and plain. The glory of 
the man is seen in his perfect comprehension of his place 
as a friend of the bridegroom, as a mere voice inviting and 
warning. Aiming to secure a definite and immediate 
result, he secured it, for the people were ready and glad for 
a season to walk in his light. 

But we hasten to notice, fourth, yohfis portraiture of 
Christ, This cannot be gathered from the passage before 
us, but requires others, especially the words in the open- 
ing of the fourth gospel, in its first and third chapters, 
which must have been equally important and equally char- 
acteristic of his preaching. There he points men to the 
atoning Lamb ; here he warns men to be ready for the 
purifying fire, and the avenging Judge. Both views of 
Christ are essential to a true comprehension of his char- 
acter and work in redemption ; both are harmonized 
when we are brought to see that the process of judg- 
ment and separation must go on parallel with that of 
redemption. 

Our Lord tells us that all judgment has been committed 
to him, because he is the Son of Man ; that the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, — a judgment which is not distinct from and 
additional to his chief work of redemption, but is insepa- 
rably united with it. The Gospel is a fearful discriminator, 
and brings judgment with every step of its progress ; so 
that those who hear and obey it shall not come into con- 
demnation, while those who refuse to hear are already 
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judged for that reason. Judgment and condemnation are 
thus seen to be inevitable on the mere presence of Christ 
and the preaching of the Word in the world. 

This clearly is a process running on age after age unto 
the final consummation, and not a sudden event, dramatic 
in its form, to be conceived of as coming in an indefinite 
future. To-day with some may not only be a day of judg- 
ment but the day of ^«<2/ judgment, where their long-con- 
tinued and determined rejection of Christ anticipates a 
result which eternity will disclose. The verdict now sealed 
will then be opened and exposed. There is lodged in the 
gospel, as a part of its mighty power, the condemnation of 
all who reject it, making its preachers a savor of life unto 
life, or of death unto death. Jesus,* spiritually, yet really 
present in every assembly of his people, present also in 
the great world, has set up a solemn, a strange, a progres- 
sive discrimination, in the power of which the sheep and 
the goats are always going into their places, and every 
day he sits on the throne of his glory with all his holy 
angels. The process is now and to us a hidden one. 
There will be strange revelations when in the other world 
it is all revealed, and we see the " last to be first, and the 
first last.'* 

Now this twofold working of the grace of Christ ex- 
plains the remarkable language of John in contrasting his 
own baptism of water unto repentance with the baptism of 
Jesus with the Holy Ghost and fire. The phrase nowhere 
else recurs in this precise form, coupling the work of the 
spirit with fire ; yet our Lord reminds his disciples, after 
his resurrection, of the promise of John, that he should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost. During his ministry our 
Saviour could not administer such a baptism, nor did he 
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even baptize with water ; but after his ascension he reached 
forth his Omnipotent hand and baptized the infant church 
with the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit. Tongues of 
fire played about the heads of the disciples, as symbolic of 
their diviner utterance, and of the fiery baptism which had 
been promised. Those who receive the Holy Spirit must 
receive the^r^ as well. Both are parts of one blessing. 

The work of fire, as we know, is various. It purifies 
by expulsion ; it consumes the perishable ; it raises to 
higher and more ethereal forms the gross ; it gives warmth 
and light. Now the Spirit of God does the same, as by 
fire. He subjects the soul to the searching flames of truth, 
purifies the character by expelling foreign and base ele- 
mients, and sometimes leads into trial, loss and the heat of 
conflict ; as fast as the dross is consumed, he brings in a 
burning energy and zeal, and then, when the unchanging 
elements of a holy will are reached, he raises them to a 
white heat, and men become lights in the world. 

While there was only one Pentecost and one baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and fire to stand pre-eminent, yet the 
Spirit of God is ever with us ; and as times come for great 
advances, when the Church is to rise into a higher liberty 
and power, so there come these special operations of the 
Spirit to purify and enlighten. They are of the nature of 
baptisms for definite tasks, and they take a double form, as 
the history of revivals shows. Devils are cast out of 
churches when love comes in. Satan sifts, and so does 
the Holy Ghost. John's portraiture of Christ, then, with 
all its tenderness and all its severity, is the only true one, 
and we must ever present Him as at once the Lamb of 
God and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, as the Judge at 
the door and the Saviour of all who believe. 
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Luke iv. 15-21. 
^^ And he taught in their synagogues^ being glorified of all^^ etc. 

The fruit springs up where the blossoms grew ; so 
Christianity was cradled in the synagogue where Judaism, 
its forerunner, culminated. In the synagogues, wherever 
they went, Christ and his apostles proclaimed the Gospel 
as the ripe fulfillment of the Law and the Prophets, and, 
therefore, as having a right to be heard where the former 
had been taught. 

The scene in the synagogue of Nazareth, as depicted in 
the passage before us, is interesting as affording an im- 
pressive example of Christ's preaching. Here the chief 
characteristics of that wonderful ministry of the truth are 
vividly exhibited. Note what they were : 

I. Extraordinary spiritual power. 

He had returned from Jerusalem to Galilee " in the power 
of the Spirit." It gave a certain quality to his speech, sub- 
tile, indefinable, quickening, which impressed men's hearts 
as they had never been impressed before. " The eyes of all 
were fastened upon him," we read ; and they " wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth." 
The text of his discourse was not new. It was taken 
from the scriptures of the prophets which were read in 
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their hearing, and commented upon every Sabbath-day. 
Neither was the interest aroused in their souls due en- 
tirely to the surprising application he made of those writ- 
ings. The power of the Spirit, with which he spake, 
flashed a new and more significant meaning on them. "A 
diamond in a dark or dimly lighted room is not the same 
thing as a diamond in the track of a sunbeam." So the 
Spirit, in the power of which he preached, lighted up the 
words of that familiar scripture in the mouth of Jesus, as 
with a ray from heaven. Have we not known something 
of the kind } How texts of scripture, with which we have 
been familiar from childhood*, and whose teaching we 
think we have entirely exhausted, suddenly, as expounded 
by a more spiritual teacher, or studied by ourselves in a 
better spiritual frame, reveal to us new and more precious 
thoughts than we ever got from them before ; as an old 
mine, long worked and forsaken, sometimes yields a greater 
treasure than was ever dug out of it ? In this way new 
revelations of truth are continually coming to God*s peo- 
ple. The hope of it draws them again and again to the 
sanctuary to hear the same old scriptures expounded, or 
leads them to study the Bible with unwearied diligence. 
Their hope is not vain, and their diligence goes not unre- 
warded. If thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for 
her as for hid treasures, at last, when the time is ripe for 
it, or when the individual soul stands in special need of it, 
the truth that is wanted shines forth from the sacred vol- 
ume. Out of it, in this way, by the Spirit's teaching, con- 
tinually come to us " things new and old." Not that it is a 
book of enigma which some happy insight alone can 
solve, but because its truths are spiritually discerned. 
** Our eyes," says a distinguished essayist, " are holden, 
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that we cannot see things that stare us in the face, until 
the time arrives when the mind is ripened ; then we be- 
hold them, and the time when we saw them not is like a 
dream." 

Not only individual believers but the whole church of 
God is subject to this blindness, and hence it is that cer- 
tain great truths, like that of justification by faith, which 
it was given to Luther to unveil, but which had been hidden 
from the eyes of Christendom for ages, have such long 
periods of occultation. The doctrine was in the word of 
God, but it was not truly discerned, and it was as if it 
were not. So of the duty laid upon the church to evan- 
gelize the world. Christ charged his disciples as he was 
leaving them to " Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature." For a brief while it lingered 
in the memory of the church, and the disciples went every- 
where preaching the word. But as a familiar and precious 
volume may be lost from a library, or so hid among the 
other books, that it will drop out of use, so this command 
dropped into oblivion. For many ages it was lost sight 
of, until, at the beginning of the present century, it was 
revealed to Carey and Mill and Judson, and finally to the 
whole Christian church. ** It is not," says James Hamil- 
ton, "that a text had dropped out of the Bible, and that 
Fuller, or Simeon, or some other scholar, was so fortunate 
as to find it again ; but though the text was still there, 
the solemnity and tenderness had all drained out of it, 
and it stood tame and trivial, till the Spirit of God filled 
it with fresh power, and, inspiring it anew, made it a 
novelty." Let it never be forgotten, that unless the Spirit 
qualify us both to teach swid to read, that word remains 
hidden. 
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2. A wonderful adaptation to men^s wants. 
Consider what his text was and how he handled it. 
Probably it was a part of the hsson for the day from 
the prophecy of Isaiah. The quotation as given by Luke 
agrees mainly with the Septuagint version. It is quite/ 
likely, therefore, that he read from a copy of that version. 
But the substance of the passage, which is the same in 
the version and in the original, is the important thing. It 
referred, as we all know, to the person and work of the 
Messiah. Announcing, as it did, the sublime purpose of 
his mission and his special endowments for it, and so sin- 
gularly adapted as it was, from its very form, to the reve- 
lation of himself then made as the promised Messiah, it 
seems as if expressly made for the occasion. We only 
need think of him as taking up those words of the old 
prophet and reading them, clause after clause, with tender, 
appropriate, self-applying accent, — saying, " The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me^ because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord," — to understand the spell which drew the eyes 
of all in the synagogue upon him. The words were a 
gospel in themselves. There was no one in that assembly 
but was touched by some one of those significant clauses, 
or may have seen his own case described there and sighed 
for the deliverance vaguely intimated. Perhaps, won by the 
tones of his voice and the indescribable majesty which 
appears just then to have invested the Person of Jesus 
with the character of a deliverer, their hearts even 
bounded with the joy of some anticipated relief Can the 
evils, under which the world groans, be better described 
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than that passage in Isaiah describes them ? " The poor," 
"the broken-hearted," "the captives," "the blind," "the 
bruised,'* — do not all mankind sooner or later find them- 
selves included in one or the other of these classes? 
When Jesus, therefore, after reading this proclamation of 
good tidings made by that veiled, mysterious one who 
speaks thus in the first person in the pages of prophecy, 
said in effect, upon closing the volume, " I that speak to 
you am he," do we not feel, from very sympathy, the 
thrill of gladness which such a message, so perfectly 
adapted to the universal heart of man, must have pro- 
duced? That "they wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth," is not strange. The 
great need of the world is for such a Redeemer. Hence 
the great multitudes that were drawn to hear the preach- 
ing of Christ, and his apostles when announcing that in 
Him such a Redeemer was offered. And hence the great 
popular interest that is always awakened when the gospel 
of salvation, through Christ our divine Saviour, is pro- 
claimed in the fullness of the power of the Spirit. Oh 
that this gospel might win the faith and joyful acceptance 
of every one ! You may not be conscious now how ex- 
actly it is fitted to your need. You may even say, in your 
blindness and ignorance, that you have no need at all for 
such a Saviour ; that you are happy, satisfied, content z& 
you are, with no regard for, or recognition of. Him 2iS your 
divine Master and Redeemer ; but it is not likely to re- 
main so always. Life with its inevitable sorrows, trials, 
fears, or remorses, soon or late, brings almost every one, 
even the most satisfied, to a time when, if the truth were 
spoken, he would say that he was, 

" Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on." 
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When that day comes, may you find comfort, strength^ 
and deliverance from knowing Christ as your Saviour. 
3. His ministry was a ministry of fulfillment, 
" This day," said Christ, " is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears." Of him and his work had the prophets spoken. 
The law and its various observances had also prefigured 
him. His gospel therefore, instead of being absolutely a 
new thing, was simply a clearer revelation of what was 
old. " He who spake as never man spake comes not as a 
sudden wonder of history, but as the fulfillment of the 
whole truth implanted and growing through the past." 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw 
it and was glad, he said to the Jews. He meant by this 
that he was connected with the remotest past. His teach- 
ing explained and completed the fragmentary utterances 
of the prophets. He is the realized Messiah of the Old 
Testament, without whose coming ** the divine light glim- 
mering and growing through the Old Dispensation would 
be as unnatural and inexplicable as a dawn that should 
purple the mountain tops, and while all the meadows and 
valleys lay hushed in expectancy, ready to break forth into 
song, should go out in darkness and end in no day." So 
Christ, and so his apostles, constantly taught. " We have 
found him," they said, " of whom Moses and the prophets 
did write.*' "Whatever authority belongs to an old truth, 
whatever reverence or respect attaches to an ancestral 
faith, under which the good and great of former genera- 
tions lived, they claimed for the gospel. The early Chris- 
tian fathers went further than this. They believed that 
the words of St. John, " That was the true light which 
lighted every man that cometh into the world," warranted 
them in holding that all the germs oi truth found any- 
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where, the words of wisdom spoken by ancient philoso- 
phers and discoverable in the writings of pagan moralists 
in their search after truth, were but foregleams of the 
truth of the gospel, and all found their fulfillment in 
Christ. " The argument from prophecy," says the writer 
before quoted, " goes deeper than the text of scripture ; *' 
the preparatory significance of all pre-Christian history 
is its inner and abiding sense." 

There is no objection to this old view of the Christian 
fathers. There is, indeed, a precious grain of truth in it, 
which all Christians will joyfully confess. In Christ all 
the best desires, aspirations, and hopes of man's soul are 
fulfilled. Man, though fallen, retains some trace of his 
original dignity, which draws him toward the truth. 

" The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 
Resounds the by-gone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free." 

When Christ is presented to men, therefore, as a Saviour, 
and they are entreated so to receive him, their faith, if they 
accept him, doth but join their present and future with 
all that is best in their past lives — their strivings for 
good, their hunger for peace, their efforts under the spur 
of conscience to rid themselves of sin. All those bitter 
moments and ardent longings for peace and purity have in 
him alone their complete fulfillment. 

4. Trivial reasons produce unbeliefs so that the best 
preaching is rendered futile. 

The audience who heard Christ on that day were at first 
greatly impressed and edified. " All bare him witness and 
wondered at the gracious words he spake." But suddenly 
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a change came over them, their faces darkened with anger, 
and the assembly broke up in a riot, in which they treated 
Christ with insult and violence, which they would have 
carried even to murder had he not escaped from them. It 
happened, we are told, from their ceasing to think of the 
sermon and turning their attention to the origin and cir- 
cumstances of the preacher. " Is not this Joseph's son t'' 
they said. " From whence hath this man these things } 
And what wisdom is this that is given unto him .?" "And 
they were offended at him." They might have received a 
stranger, with no credentials to attest his worth, and been 
easily imposed upon by shallow arts and brazen effrontery ; 
but one whom they have seen in their streets from boy- 
hood, and whose poor relatives they know so as to call 
them by their names of Joseph and Mary, James, Joses, 
Juda, and Simon, they will never believe amounts to 
much, or that they should listen with respect to anything 
he has to say. So Socrates was mocked at in Athens, 
and Dante driven from Florence, and John Wesley scorned 
in Epworth. We are told that Wesley, after he had be- 
gun to be famous as a preacher, visited Epworth, where 
he had been brought up, desiring to proclaim to his own 
townsmen that gospel message which so filled his heart, 
and had brought such joy and peace to others, by God's 
blessing on his ministry. The use of the parish church 
being denied him, he preached to the people in the church- 
yard, standing upon his father's tombstone. Seven suc- 
cessive evenings he preached upon that hallowed spot, and 
with extraordinary power and effect. But there was much 
violent and unreasonable opposition. How unreasonable, 
an incident shows. Some of those opponents took a 
wagon-load of Wesley's followers and carried them before 
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a magistrate. When they were asked what these persons 
had done, there was an awkward silence. At last one of 
the accusers said, "Why, they pretend to be better than 
other people; and,- besides, they pray from morning to 
night." The magistrate asked if they had nothing else 
to allege. " Yes, sir," said another, " they have converted 
my wife. Till she went among them she had such a 
tongue ! and now she is as quiet as a lamb." " Carry 
them back," said the magistrate, " and let them convert all 
the scolds in town." So the reasons which opposers of 
the gospel allege against it, and which set them against its 
preachers, are such as should recommend it and them. 
The fact that Jesus was the son of Joseph the carpenter, 
and a child of their town, ought to have given bim more 
favor, rather than less, in the eyes of those people of 
Nazareth. Did not his growing fame shed luster on them } 
And his intimation that the grace of God was wider than 
the narrow limits of Judaism, should have kindled their 
joy and not their wrath. The opposition of their hearts 
tied as it were his hands, and frustrated his purpose of 
grace. Though he had come to them in the power of the 
Spirit; though his preaching was so adapted to their 
need ; though it fulfilled the hope of Israel, and met the 
deepest longings of the soul ; and though he was a foun- 
tain of healing power, which he longed to pour out in 
streams of mercy upon them, — they received no benefit 
from him. The light cannot give sight to them who shut 
their eyes against it ; no more can the truth, even though 
Christ himself be the preacher, bring any blessing to un- 
belief. ** Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you 
an evil heart of unbelief." 
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LUKB V. 12-26. 

^ And it came to pass^ when he was in a certain city, behold a man 
full of leprosy : who seeing yesusfell on his faccy and besought 
himt sayingy Lordy if thou wilty thou canst make me cleany^ etc. 

Two agencies characterized Christ's earthly ministry — 
his preaching and his miracles. Of the miracles there 
were two classes — those wrought in the sphere of inanim^ate 
nature, and those which pertained directly to man. The 
latter were by far the more numerous. A large part of 
our Saviour's public life seems to have been devoted to re- 
lieving bodily and mental distresses. Nor was this strange, 
siiice the Scriptures teach that all human suffering springs 
directly or indirectly from sin ; that bodily disease is moral 
evil passed over from man's spiritual part to his material. 

It was fitting, therefore, th^t He who came to destroy 
sin, should demonstrate his power to do so by showing 
himself an unfailing source of healing to the body. In the 
lesson of to-day two instances are recorded of the exercise 
of Christ's restoring agency, — first, upon a leper, then 
upon a paralytic. This leper, so far as we know, was the 
first upon whose crumbling body the healing hand of 
Christ had rested. His, too, was a malignant form of the 
disease ; the man was " full of leprosy." At this time the 
fame of Christ's healing power had filled Judea. Other 
diseases had been vanquished by his touch. Will this, the 
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most dreaded malady in all Palestine, retire at his bid- 
ding ? It is a test case. Amid an eager throng, the leper* 
disregarding the law which excluded him from the city, 
approaches Christ. As he passes along the populous 
street, the crowd hear his cry, " Unclean ; unclean " ; and 
for their own safety surge back to let the loathsome object 
pass. To him no pitying hand is extended ; for him no sup- 
plicating prayer is raised to heaven. The leper must be 
shunnedy and the people either avert their gaze, or look on 
with horror. He presses towards Him, of whose healing 
power he has heard so much. At the sight of Jesus, he 
fell upon his face, and the whole energy *of his soul broke 
forth in the impassioned cry : " Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean." It is a decisive moment. The 
throng stand breathless. Unutterable emotions thrill the 
breast of that prostrate form. Quickly is the silence 
broken by the firm, calm words : ''I will ; be thou clean." 
The might of the fell disease has met one stronger than 
itself Instantly the malady is vanquished, and the leper 
feels coursing through his veins new, fresh blood, cleansed 
at its fountain. 

Our Saviour's miracles were revelations as well as acts ; 
they disclosed his heart as well as evidenced his power. 
Jesus ''put forth his hand and touched the leper!' This 
was not needful for the cure. A word would heal him. 
That, however, would not express the compassion and ten- 
derness of the Saviour's heart A moral lesson as well as 
a bodily cleansing, was to be imparted. To touch a leper 
was, in the sight of a Jew, to be made unclean. But 
Christ's hand reached forth so lovingly, instead of gather- 
ing pollution from the contact, brought cleansing to the 
leper's whole body. ''It was even thus," says one, " that 
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Christ touched our sinful nature, and yet himself remained 
without spot of sin." 

Leprosy, as viewed in the Jewish economy, was more 
than a physical derangement. It was a recognized type 
of sin. God took this '* sickness of sicknesses " to repre- 
sent visibly and externajly the inward corruption of man's 
moral nature. Hence, the prescribed treatment for leprosy 
(see Lev., xii. and xiii. chaps.) was far more than a sani- 
tary regulation. Its . deepest significance was religious. 
God, by bearing his testimony against this typical disease, 
bore thus his testimony against that of which it was a 
fitting type. Hence the significance of Christ's uniform 
treatment of the lepers whom he cleansed. Sometimes 
when a needed end was to be gained, Christ delayed his 
^ answer to a sufferer's prayer. But never, so far as re- 
corded, did he thus treat a leper. To such, immediate 
relief was granted, thus teaching, symbolically, that " the 
heartfelt prayer of the sinner to be purged and cleansed, is 
always met by instantaneous acceptance.'' 

The emotions of the cleansed leper no one can describe. 
What shall he do } He is a Jew, and to the Jewish cer- 
emonial provided for such cases, Christ directs him. Not 
to have done so would have brought against him needless 
opposition. But the leper's heart was too full for repres- 
sion. Thankful joy makes silence impossible. Words 
must break forth. Can we wonder, therefore, that he 
"went out and began to publish it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter } " 

This cure added much to the already widening fame of 

the great Healer. People flocked to him from all parts of 

Galilee, and from beyond the Jordan. All Palestine was 

moved. On the Sabbath, eager throngs in the synagogues 
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hung upon his lips. On other days the streets and private 
dwellings were dense with expectant crowds. One day 
in Capernaum Jesus is in the house of Peter discoursing, 
as was his wont, on the kingdom of God. As he proceeds, 
there is an interruption. The roof directly above him is 
parted — an act easily accomplished — and, let down by 
four men on a litter, a paralytic is placed just before the 
Teacher. He had probably been brought by his friends 
from far, and, unable from the press to gain access other- 
wise, he or they had, in their eagerness, resorted to this 
mode. A hush is in the assembly. There he lies, " the 
living dead," — helpless, speechless. His eyes tell what his 
lips are unable to utter. Jesus reads at a glance that his 
outward troubles are not his greatest. Viewing his calam- 
ity as the result of sin, the penalty, perhaps, of a vicious, 
life, he is smitten deeper in spirit than in body, and is 
more anxious to be restored within than to be made whole 
without. With much painstaking he has come to the great 
Physician. What shall be the issue } Can he, who had 
shown unmistakably his power to heal the body, penetrate' 
deeper and purge the soul's polluted fountain } As the 
cleansing of the leper, just noted, was the first recorded 
instance of Christ's mastery over sin's external type, so 
this is the first recorded instance of his dealing directly 
with sin itself. It is, therefore, again a test case. 

Is that mute appeal for an inward cleansing made to One 
who is able to accomplish it } Can he who could restore 
the body, bring to the heart pardon and purity } The 
suspense is not long. When he saw their faith, he said 
unto him, *' Man, thy sins are forgiven thee." Wondrous 
declaration ! Instantly there was a hum of voices. Those 
words, bringing pardon and peace to the palsied sufferer, 
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brought consternation to some of the lookers on. The rabbis 
were astounded. They perceived in a moment what those 
words implied. They knew that to forgive sins was in- 
communicably a divine prerogative ; and Christ, speaking 
in his own name, and by his own authority, had said, 
" Thy sins are forgiven thee." It is enough. Their bitter- 
est suspicions are more than verified. Instantly they lay 
down the challenge: "Who can forgive sins but God 
alone } " Christ accepts their inference ; for it was true. 
None but God could forgive, and Christ, speaking to the 
palsied man, had essayed to perform that act. He knew 
in what attitude he had thus placed himself before the 
Jewish Rabbis. Shall he disavow their inference, that, by 
forgiving sin, he claimed to be God .^^ **You," he says, 
turning to his accusers, "charge me with assuming a 
power I do not possess, and call it blasphemy, inasmuch 
as none but God can forgive sins. If now by a word I 
•can heal this paralytic, is it not clear that that presupposes 
the power to forgive ? Is it easier to claim the one than 
to do the other ? " Then turning to the paralytic, Jesus 
said, "Arise, take up thy bed, and walk." With those 
words strength came to the palsied limbs, as peace had 
just before been borne to the stricken soul. The man, 
healed as well as forgiven, " rose up before them, took up 
that whereon he lay and departed to his own house, glori- 
fying God." Jesus had met the test ; he had wrought 
both healing and forgiveness. As the crowd dispersed 
from Peter's house at set of sun, the exclamation passed 
from lip to lip, ** We have seen strange things to-day." 

That day marked the turning point in the life of Jesus. 
The accusation of blasphemy, then first raised against 
him, proved the beginning of a persistent opposition, which 
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culminated at last in the cross of Calvary. Christ's claim 
exasperated the Jewish hierarchy to the last degree. Un- 
willing to concede their rightfulness, they resorted to the 
other method, of persecuting, and, at length, crucifying 
the One who made them. 

In gathering up some of the lessons from these inci- 
dents, we note — 

1. The infinitude of Christ's power. Both the words 
and works of Christ prove him divine, — divine in the 
sense of deity. Words like his in the mouth of one less 
than God, would be, as the scribes maintained, blasphemy. 
They were wrong not in their assumption of what Christ 
claimed to be, but in their belief of what he really was, 
Christ never denied the correctness of the Jewish affirma- 
tion that " he made himself equal with God." He did so, 
and the claim was just. The incidents in our lesson, to- 
day, show it ; if not, what conceivable words would be 
proof of Christ's deity ? 

2. The tenderness of Christ's power. Men have false 
ideas of strength. They forget that the strongest soul is 
ever the gentlest. Christ had infinite strength, and was 
therefore infinite in tenderness. Coleridge tells us that 
"the truest genius is the man of childlike disposition." 
Christ had infinitude of power, blended with more than 
the gentleness of childhood. How tenderly he laid his 
hand upon the prostrate leper, from whom others shrank 
as from the touch of death. How soothingly on the para- 
lytic's ear fell' the words, " Son, be of good cheer." The 
Christ of the New Testament is one whose nature — not 
whose office merely — but whose nature is that of un- 
speakable tenderness, joined with omnipotence. 

3. The beneficence of Christ's power. Christ waits to 
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onfer on men the highest benefit. It would have been 
xnuch had the paralytic's body been restored, while his 
Sins remained unforgiven. But Christ's first thought was 
^o bring healing to his spirit. While relieving men's 
iDodily distresses, Christ was ever burdened with the 
thought of a deeper malady, of which these were but the 
signs and tokens. " In listening to a great organ played 
"by the hand of a master, there is often an undertone that 
-controls the whole piece. Sometimes it is scarcely audi- 
ble, and a careless listener would miss it altogether. The 
lighter play goes on, ebbing and flowing, rising and sink- 
ing ; now softly gliding on the gentler stops, and now 
swelling out to the full powers of the great organ. But 
amid all the changes and transpositions this undertone 
may be heard, steadily pursuing its own thought. The 
careless listener thinks the higher play the main thing ; 
but he that can appreciate musical ideas, as well as sounds, 
follows the quiet undertone of the piece, and finds in it the 
leading thought of the artist. So in the life of Jesus. 
While his power over nature and disease is the prominent 
thing that first catches attention, this undertone of spir- 
itual sympathy is the leading impulse in his life on earth. 
He heals men's bodies in the overflow of his bounty, that 
he may the better reach and heal their spirits." '* Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sitis^ 

4. The availableness of Christ's power. We have here 
illustrated the conditions on which is secured the outflow 
of Christ's beneficent omnipotence. First, helplessness. 
The leper and the paralytic were alike conscious of their 
utter inability to relieve themselves. They had reached 
the point of feeling that for their own help they were alto- 
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gether powerless. Second, humility. The leper, as he 
approached Jesus, ''fell upon his face," with the word 
" unclean " upon his lips. The paralytic consented to be 
brought by others to Jesus, and to be let down by ropes 
through an opened roof. Third, faith. The leper cried, 
" Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." And we 
are told that when Jesus saw their faith, he said to the 
man with the palsy, " Thy sins be forgiven thee." When 
these conditions unite, they never make an appeal to Christ 
in vain, — helplessness^ humility ^ faith. 

5. The rightful demands of Christ's power. Standing 
to-day before one whose power is infinite, tender, benefi- 
cent, and available, what are his just claims on us } Two 
classes appear in our lesson. The one, believing on Christy 
sought and obtained healing. The other accused Him of 
blasphemy. To which class do we join ourselves ? If 
Christ is not what he claimed to be, he is a blasphemer. 
If his claims ^iX^just, — and who will say they are not ^ — 
what demands does he make of us .? " What shall / do 
then with Jesus which is called Christ } " 
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Luke vii. 19-28. 

*^And John calling unto him two of his disciples, sent them to 
Jesus, saying, Art thou he that should come f or look we for 
another f^^ etc. 

I. yesus' Witness to Himself 

John the Baptist was confined in Machaerus, a gloomy 
castle beyond the Dead Sea, on the confines of the desert. 
His brief mission was over ; the crowds that had attended 
bis ministry were dispersed, and apparently indifferent to 
truths they had once eagerly received. He was left 
unvisited and seemingly forgotten, while his Lord, in a 
manner and tone far different from the severity he had 
employed in proclaiming Christ's coming, was preaching 
on the other side of the Jordan. He had spoken with 
unsparing rebuke, while our Lord was distinguished by 
the compassionateness of his speech, and his friendliness 
toward publicans and sinners. What did it all mean ? 
His disciples, who were allowed by Herod Antipas to visit 
him freely in his prison, were sent to Jesus to inquire. 

In this John is like us all. We sometimes need expla- 
nations. Jesus' ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts 
our thoughts. "Art thou he that should come, or look 
we for another ? " How do we know that Jesus is the 
Christ ? 

Jesus' reply to John was not categorical. He recog- 
nized the fact that the question was one that must spring 
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to every man's consciousness, if not to his lips, and he 
appealed to every man's observation for a decision. John 
and we must judge for ourselves. We may know Christ 
by his fruits. His life contains his credentials. Every 
teacher from God must have credentials. Any one can 
say he is the Christ. In fact, sixty impostors did subse- 
quently at different times declare themselves to be the 
Christ. But our Lord, with innate delicacy, replied for 
substance : " You shall not take my word. Pretensions 
count for little. My life shall speak for itself. Look about 
you, and give an account to your master of what you see 
and hear." 

Now Christ is known to be an authoritative teacher 
come from God by two things — his miracles and his in- 
struction. If he has truth to communicate that God only 
can teach, then he must bring some authentication. That 
can only be as he possesses the power to do what man 
cannot do. An ambassador from a foreign court is known 
to be such only as he presents his commission duly signed 
and sealed with the king's seal. The miracles of Christ 
are God's seal to his authority. But the miracles are not 
complete without the message. The truth presented must 
be something important, something consistent with God's 
character and with the dignity of a divine embassy to 
earth. What does the passage teach us as to these two 
credentials to Christ's mission } 

I. As to Christ's miracles , we learn for one thing that 
they were open to inspection, John's disciples were invited 
to see and hear. Every one knew about them. They 
were not done in a corner. It would have been impossi- 
ble to have imposed upon such large bodies of men, many 
of them unbelieving, as witnessed the restoration to life of 
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"tlie widow's son at Nain, or the raising of Lazarus at 
^Bethany. In fact, we have abundant testimony to the 
tiruth of these miracles by foes as well as by friends. 
They were not denied by the early opponents of Christian- 
ity. Celsus, one of the bitterest of these, has uncon- 
sciously furnished strong evidence in favor of the religion 
of Jesus. While he tries to show that the miracles were 
not of a superhuman origin, he admits that they were 
wrought by Christ. When spiritism would do its won- 
ders, it requires that the gas be turned down. Not so of 
these divine marvels. For them the brightest publicity 
was sought, and the fullest inspection invited. 

Christ's miracles Were of great variety. We see him 
exercising his power over nature, over evil spirits, over the 
laws of health, and over human life. His power was mani- 
fested in so many different ways that it could not be attrib- 
uted to wonderful discoveries in physics or medicine, nor 
to any rare sleight-of-hand. It was a power never at 
fault, equally helpful at every turn. 

These miracles, then, were of such a character as human 
skill could not aspire to. They were superhuman. That 
they were also from God was manifest from the character 
of the teaching they authenticated. 

2. The instruction of Christ was an indispensable and 
supplementary evidence in connection with his miracles. 
What were its characteristics } Christ comes with a mes- 
sage. He presents grand truths. He brings a revelation 
containing a series of directions for man's need. Christ is 
confessedly one of the great teachers of the world. He 
proves himself an ambassador from God by having some- 
thing to say of sublime importance, — a theory of life, doc- 
trines relating to the future, truths concerning God. It is 
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by the grandeur of Christ's message that we know his 
miracles are genuine. When spiritism comes to us and 
drivels by the hour nonsense which it claims to be from 
Shakespeare and Milton, we may be pardoned for doubt- 
ing the value of its pretended miracles. When Romanism 
claims to work miracles, we properly ask what great reve- 
lations of truth call for this outlay of supernatural force. 
It has lately been claimed that the cement and stone of 
Knock Chapel, in Ireland, will cur^ameness. Very well ; 
where is the divine niessage which is thus authenticated } 
There is none. Ah ! Then there is certainly no miracle. 
An ambassador has something to say, and if a man pre- 
sents credentials and then is dumb, we know his papers are 
a forgery. Christ's miracles are authenticated by the 
wonderful revelation which he makes, the grandest that 
ever fell from human lips. 

Christ's message is one of good-will. It was a gospel. 
It was true that John appears to have been staggered for 
the moment. His prison meditations were darkened by a 
passing cloud, and he wonders at Christ's methods. His 
own preaching had been denunciatory. He had cried : 

" Repent, repent, repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand." 

He had called the multitude about him, "O generation 
of vipers ! " ** Flee from the wrath to come," was the 
burden of his words. "The ax is laid at the root of 
the trees," he declared, " and every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire." 
Even Christ was presented by him chiefly as the final 
judge, purging his threshing-floor, gathering the wheat 
into his garner, and burning the chaff with unquenchable 
fire. He did on one occasion speak of Christ as the Lamb 
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of God, which taketh away the sin of the world, but his 
thought seems usually to have been of blindfold Justice 
with her drawn sword, and his preaching ordinarily to 
have contained no wofd of pardon, no suggestion of divine 
mercy. He was a prophet of the old dispensation, and 
spoke as was befitting the last stern messenger of the law. 

But Christ came with a word of quite another sort. He 
brought peace and good-will to man. He did not contra- 
dict John's teaching, but he advanced beyond it. While 
he hesitated not to speak with all of John's plainness 
of men's sins and their punishment, yet his tone was not, 
as was John's, that of denunciation. He met men with a 
divine compassion, which marked him as the Son of God. 

Once more : Christ's message was for the needy. ** To 
the poor the gospel is preached ; " not so much to the poor 
in this world's goods as to the poor in spirit, to all who 
feel their need. (Isa. Ixi. i.) This was a peculiarity of 
Christ's work. The cultured Pagans of Greece and Rome 
sneered at the fact that Christianity addressed itself to the 
lower classes, and sought to reclaim the vicious. But this 
is its glory. 

By this combination of miracles with instruction, what 
does Christ prove concerning himself t So far, only that 
he is a duly accredited messenger from God, and that 
whatever he says, he says with authority. All this might 
be, and yet he not satisfy John or us that he was the Mes- 
siah, the one anointed to be prophet, priest, and king for 
human needs. How does he prove this } 

I. His miracles and his teachings differed from the 
miracles and teachings of all others. ** He spake with 
authority, and not as the scribes." He also wrought mir- 
acles, not in another's name, but in his own. Others 
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might work miracles, but never without- appealing to 
divine help. Christ, with a sublime self-consciousness and 
manifestation of divinity, wrought his miracles in his own 
power. 

2. Both his teaching and his miracles were in direct ful- 
fillment of prophecy. He made reply to John in words 
quoted in part from the thirty-fifth and in part from . the 
sixty-first chapter of Isaiah. The Jewish teachers of the 
day taught that these passages referred to the Messiah, 
and John would instantly understand Christ, in quoting 
the words as fulfilled in him, to claim that he was the 
Messiah. It was Christ's method in making his claim, to 
do it indirectly, by applying well-known prophecies to 
himself. So when the high-priest put him on oath to tell 
whether he were the Christ, the Son of God, he replied by 
quoting from Daniel a passage universally understood as 
referring to the Messiah. " Hereafter," said he, " ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven." This claim the 
high-priest and the Jews understood perfectly, and be- 
cause of it they decided him to be guilty of blasphemy 
and worthy of death. 

A prophecy is a modification of a miracle. Its fulfill- 
ment proves that the statements of the prophet are worthy 
of belief Its fulfillment, like a miracle, is a divine seal to 
the truth. So when we find one fulfilling it exactly, we 
are satisfied that whatever terms are applied to him in the 
prophecy belong to him by right. In the thirty-fifth of 
Isaiah we find the Messiah called God. " Your God will 
come with vengeance, even God with a recompense ; he 
will come and save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf be unstopped. Then 
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shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing." He who has done the latter, is the former. 
He who has made the blind see, the deaf hear, and the 
lame walk, is the divine Messiah. 

3. But after it is once proved by the wonderful conjunc- 
tion of the miracle and teaching in Christ, that he is an 
authoritative teacher come from God, we cannot deny any 
claim which he may make for himself. So, then, the claim 
which we have just seen he did delicately make is proved 
to be just, not only by prophecy, but by the previously 
established authority of Christ. 

The practical conclusion from this investigation into the 
evidence th^t Christ was the one sent from God to save 
men is stated by Christ himself. " Blessed is he whoso- 
ever shall not be offended in me." John was troubled by 
Christ's methods. For the moment he did not under- 
stand him. He remembered the wondrous scene of the 
baptism, when a dove descended upon Christ, and a voice 
was heard, saying, " This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased." But now he is disturbed. Jesus, thinking 
of his momentary doubt, praises that faith which accepts 
Christ implicitly, and never wavers in its confidence and 
allegiance. Oh how happy the Christian who is always 
assured that his Lord is doing exactly right, that the 
divine methods and teachings have been perfect, and that 
now Christ cares for his own in the best possible way ! 

But our Saviour does not leave the subject here. He is 
anxious lest John, in his very natural and not improper in- 
quiries, be unjustly blamed. We have, then, 

II. Jesus' Witness to Jokn. 

It is noticeable that when men undertake to test Christ, 
they are really, though it may be unconsciously, subjecting 
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themselves to a test from Christ. Their own character is 
laid bare by their attitude toward Christ. This is quite 
in accordance with the prophecy of Simeon, who, with the 
infant Saviour in his arms, exclaimed, that through the 
child should the thoughts of many hearts be revealed. 
The question, ** What think ye of Christ .?** is, in truth, a 
test-question as to the eternal welfare of him who an- 
swers it. 

Christ was jealous for the reputation of the noble 
prophet, who was languishing in Machaerus. He would 
not have sterling worth misjudged because of a momen- 
tary cloud-shade which sped across the mountain's brow. 
No ; John was one to be admired, and Christ proceeds to 
commend him to his disciples. He 'refers to John's great- 
ness under three particulars. 

1. He had firmness of character. He was not like one 
of those tall and slender reeds, growing along the Jordan, 
which under the passing breeze will stretch its length 
upon the ground, and then recover itself unhurt. His 
question just now might seem to indicate a wavering 
nature, but such was not John. He was no mere time- 
server, swaying this way or that with every wind of doc- 
trine, or every breath of popular prejudice. No ; he was a 
rare man, sturdy like a cedar of Lebanon, that stands the 
shock of a thousand storms. He was a hero, deserving 
honor for his manly steadfastness to conscience. 

2. He was also indifferent to hardships. He was quite 
content with harsh raiment. A garment of camel's-hair 
and a leathern girdle were enough for him. There is a 
peculiar grandeur in men who scorn self-seeking, and care 
nothing for self-denials. It is related of a certain custom- 
house officer in England, years ago, that when ordered to 
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^ote a certain way, he replied unblushing] y, ** I have four- 
teen good reasons why I should obey your Majesty, — a 
"wife and thirteen children." But all men are not of such 
a calibre. Some are of a more heroic mold ; they will 
laugh to scorn any attempt to restrain them from duty by 
personal deprivations. Andrew Marvel, the friend of Milton, 
was by his outspoken course when member of Parliament 
a source of great trouble to the English court. One day 
the Lord-Treasurer sought him out in his poor lodgings, 
up two flights of stairs, and said he had come from his 
Majesty to know if there were any place at court Mr. Marvel 
would be pleased to accept, and in the mean time to offer 
him a thousand pounds as a token of his Majesty's appreci- 
ation. " I thank your Lordship," replied the sturdy repub- 
lican, " but I purpose to ask no favors of the king." The 
tempter departed, and then Marvel sent out and borrowed 
money enough to buy him a dinner. Men of such a spirit 
are those who do the great deeds of earth. No man who 
has given " hostages to fortune," can be a hero. John had 
not. He was ready to give up all things, even life itself, 
for the truth, and this gave him a colossal grandeur. 

3. This list of John's qualities is not complete unless we 
mention his prophetic gifts. He was a prophet, and much 
more than a prophet. It is a great honor to be God's mes- 
senger on earth. An ambassador at a foreign court repre- 
sents, for the time being, the king himself. The king is 
honored or insulted in his person. An insult to an ambas- 
sador may be cause for war. A prophet is God's ambas- 
sador. The privilege and dignity of his position, then, 
cannot be surpassed. 

But John, we are told, was more than a prophet. This 
came from his relation to Christ. He had had the privi- 
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lege not only of prophesying of Christ, but of inducting 
him into the Messiahship by the rite of baptism. He had 
swung open the door for Christ, and thus, while reviving 
the spiritual signification of the old dispensation, stood on 
the very threshold of the new. 

Out of this grows the concluding thought of the passage: 
"Among those that are born of women, there is not a 
greater prophet than John the Baptist, but he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he." The Chris- 
tian reflects Christ as John could not. John represented 
the old dispensation. He that lives in the new dispensa- 
tion has privileges vastly greater. He has what John 
could not have — the constant presence of Christ. We are 
none of us great in ourselves ; we are great only in what 
God does for us. The believer of the Christian dispensa- 
tion has had a work of grace wrought in him through 
Christ, that makes him a wonder to heavenly hosts. 

When a storm hides the sun, the world is gloomy and 
all nature uninteresting. But let the sun come out, in- 
stantly the drops on the grass glisten like diamonds, the 
spray-wet leaves of the trees flash back the golden fire, 
even the sky is arched with gorgeous hues ; all is beauti- 
ful because it is the reflection of the sun*s glory. We 
have just seen what are some of the glories of Christ. 
From this view our eyes have been turned to the excel- 
lences of man. But we come back after our inspection of 
human greatness to this one grand conclusion, that all 
true greatness centers in Christ, and that he who reflects 
Christ most is greatest in the divine kingdom. 
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Lure vn. 36-50. 

^And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 

him^^ etc. 

A WRITER has found a beautiful motto for this scene in 
the words of the Canticles, " Because of the savor of thy 
good ointments thy name is as ointment poured forth." 
While we read, the fragrance of penitential love clings to 
the story as the odor of the spices lingered about the 
emptied casket. Another writer compares this event with 
the raising of the widow's son at Nain, which is described in 
the same chapter and may have taken place on the same 
day. " There were two deaths, and the living death the 
most piteous and least pitied among men ; two resurrec- 
tions, and the less marvelous of the two was the more 
wondered at." We rejoice in the promise of both these 
gracious acts of Christ, but salvation is better than sym- 
pathy, and immortality would be no boon without redemp- 
tion. 

Earlier studies have made us familiar with the Oriental 
customs at feasts, the greeting kiss, the cooling water, 
the reclining with feet extended beyond the couch, the 
freedom which allowed strangers to enter the room unbid- 
den ; and we pass at once to the teachings of the lesson. 
These are the Need, the Conditions, and the Blessings of 
Forgiveness. 

9 
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I. The need of forgiveness. 

We see the longings of a guilty soul for rescue. Some- 
thing very urgent drew this woman into the Pharisee's 
. house in the face of its proud, hard master. Remorse 
drove, forgiveness beckoned. The revenge of a bad life 
had come upon her. She had tried to the full the pleas- 
ures of wickedness, had held back nothing, not her name 
nor her womanhood ; and now the excitement was spent, 
the joy perished, and she faced the utter and absolute dis- 
appearance of all the false delights of sin, while the real 
delights of the soul seemed put forever beyond her reach. 
The past was shame, the present desolation, the future 
despair. In the hour of her need Jesus met her. As He 
went about her town doing good and speaking gracious 
words, the light crossed her path. Here was one whose 
presence was peace, about whom purity hung like a gar- 
ment, but instead of repelling wretched souls, like the 
religious teachers she had been used to see, He welcomed 
and drew them to Himself. " Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; " she 
may have been in hearing when He spoke these very 
words. They called Him " a friend of sinners ; " she was 
a sinner, and needed a friend. Then we see her pressing 
into the room, low at His feet with tears and kisses and 
costly ointment — for she has found a Saviour. 

How many who have not sinned as she sinned know at 
least part of her burden, the wretchedness of a misspent 
life ! As we start life a hundred different desires of body 
and soul put before us their differing delights, and we 
want to try them all to see what is that good that we shall 
do under the sun. Too often we will learn only by expe- 
rience that the lowest pleasures are the least rewarding 
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and wear out soonest, that the whole world cannot satisfy 
the soul. After all, the hungriest part of a man is not 
the body, nor the mind, nor even the heart, but the spirit, 
which only God can fill. One may awake to his emptiness 
to find that he has lost both courage and opportunity to 
struggle for better things ; his very taste for them seems 
gone. Unless strong help meets him he is lost. 

II. The conditions of forgiveness. 

The sinner's only refuge is in Christ. Unquestionably 
his first impulse is to get away from God, to diminish in 
some way His opposition to sin. If holiness were not so 
holy, if, by and by, it would forget to demand so much, 
if the Almighty would let me go, instead of being con- 
tinually upon my track or across my way ! But the guilty 
soul can neither change God nor escape Him. Why, the 
man belongs to God ; he is His child. We cannot throw 
oflF earthly parentage, still less the divine ; we can only 
dishonor it. No man has any right to surrender himself 
to evil ; indeed he cannot do it. He may steal his service 
from God and sell or give it to the devil, but himself he 
cannot ; he is not his own. God will never relinquish an 
original proprietorship in him which must be acknowl- 
edged in love or endured in remorse. Jesus came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, because it still belonged 
to God. He does not rob even the adversary. The three 
parables of the lost sheep, the lost silver, the lost son, are 
based on the fact that the owner seeks what is still his 
own. The son coming to himself thinks, ** I am a grace- 
less wretch, poor, shamed, nothing in the world left to 
me ; in my father's house — stop ! is that true } my father ? 
In spite of all, he is my father, I am his son." Only after 
this comes, " I will arise and go to my father." We some- 
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times think of God as Simon reasoned about Jesus : This 
man if he were a prophet would have known what manner 
of woman this is, and not have suffered her to touch 
him. What a redemption then to meet the Saviour and 
find that His hatred of sin is shown, not by shrinking 
from the guilty, but by drawing them to Himself for cleans- 
ing. Men had not dared believe in the divine mercy. 
But as Christ went about their villages, the wretched 
learned to watch for His coming, and wherever He passed 
He left not only the dumb singing, the lame leaping, but 
also the guilty rejoicing in forgiveness. Come, Saviour, 
through our streets, stop at our doors ; here now are sin- 
ners who must find their refuge in Thee. 

The possibility of forgiveness depends, not on the de- 
gree of guilt, but on repentance and faith. This principle 
in redemption has been overlooked by Simon the Phari- 
see. He thought himself a very proper man ; he was 
inclined to respect his guest, but evidently did not under- 
stand Him. As to the woman, he knew what she was ; 
he was angry at her presence, despised her tears, and 
began to despise the One she followed. He held his 
tongue, but his eyes asked questions and his face spoke 
contempt. So the Master has a word for him also. 
" Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. There was a 
certain creditor which had two debtors : the one owed five 
hundred pence, the other fifty. And when they had noth- 
ing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me there- 
fore, which of them will love him most t " Simon can 
answer that readily enough, but he is not ready for the 
startling contrast which shows how the one he scorns has 
shamed him. * Thou didst patronizingly ask me to thine 
house, but it was I that condescended in coming; thou 
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didst refuse the courtesies due an honored guest, but art 
thyself only a bankrupt debtor ; thy lack of love proves 
thy lack of forgiveness. Seest thou this woman, her lowly 
services, her precious offering, her grateful tears ? She 
too was a debtor, but this great love shows what great for- 
giveness she has received/ The man got his first glimpse 
of the truth' that the degree of guilt has nothing to 
do with forgiveness, nothing ; for there is no crime so 
great that it exhausts the power of the cross, no fault so 
trifling as to be pardoned without repentance and faith. 
Grant that the woman wa'S a far worse sinner than he, her 
need ten times sorer, her desert of punishment ten times 
greater. But she has received the absolution " Thy sins be 
forgiven thee," which he has never gained. Even he cannot 
help seeing that a great sinner greatly forgiven is better 
off than one with little sin but no forgiveness. This is a 
lesson to heed. Some one tells us that we must repent ; 
we go to measuring ourselves by each other, and there 
is none of us but can find somebody who plainly owes five 
hundred pence to our fifty ; and for all that we may not 
be better off. We may know all about Christ, the Saviour 
may come to our door, enter our home, and yet leave us as 
guilty as He found us. Nor is it comparison with an out- 
ward law which is the test of piety. We may believe that 
-Simon had kept all the commandments and the traditions 
of the elders besides. The woman had broken every law 
which came in her way. But another door into the king- 
dom of heaven had been opened to her, and she had 
entered in. The Pharisee in his proud self-righteousness 
was actually in need of the larger forgiveness. Paul could 
say " as touching the law, blameless," but for all that an 
agony of shame and guilt came over him, and he honestly 
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called himself the chief of sinners, not for crimes against 
the law, but because he had so little of the spirit of Christ 
that he could not recognize Him in His genuine disciples. 
His spotless behavior had not saved him from persecuting 
the Son of God. 

The Lord used no warnings or threats against Simon. 
He simply showed him to himself. We think of David as 
Nathan said, Thou art. the man. Jesus did not say, as at 
other times, that the children of the kingdom were left 
out while harlots went in. He did put before him the 
reality of religion, a soul conscious of guilt, longing for 
purity, humbly confessing, trusting divine mercy, freely 
pardoned, overflowing with love, in one word, faith in 
Christ. His words were gentle but unmistakable. And 
what was the result } We are not told. I think of him as 
brooding over the truth alone, the quick and powerful 
word piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and discerning the thoughts and intents of his 
heart. Why may we not hope that it was the beginning 
of a new life with him, in which he rose from self-satisfied 
decency to a joyous, transforming devotion to his Re- 
deemer } 

HI. The blessings of forgiveness. 

At least we know how it was with the woman. She 
enters trembling and ashamed. She goes out with a glad- 
ness which no other experience can give. She has found 
the friend of sinners, the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world ; not stifles and crowds them back 
out of sight, but taketh away, so that they are hers no 
longer. The lesson does not tell of the great price 
wherewith this freedom was purchased. The completed 
revelation adds that for us. Here it is simple penitence, 
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forgiveness, love. We see the morning break, the jubilant 
birds begin to sing, flowers recover their tints and moun- 
tains their grandeur, watchers sigh for very gladness, and 
strong men go forth to run their race. If we would know 
how it comes to pass, we must learn wonderful things 
about the revolution of the earth, the nature of the sun, 
and the transmission of light. Or we can just stand in 
the glory and know the sun has risen. The woman may 
have known but little of the mighty philosophy of the 
Atonement, but its glory lighted her whole being, and 
transformed her life. Salvation is its own complete wit- 
ness. 

Nothing is said in the parable to teach that great love 
is a reward for great sin and repentance. There was 
another scene like this, when Mary who had sat at Jesus' 
feet, brought her alabaster box and poured the ointment, 
not on His feet alone, but also on His head, to be blessed 
and honored even above this penitent. With all the joy 
of redemption, it were better not to have sinned. But we 
may doubt if any human being can come into close fellow- 
ship with Christ without a consciousness of utter un- 
worthiness. The intense devotion which springs from ex- 
perience of infinite mercy is often realized by those whose 
outward lives are blameless. By cherishing deep views 
of the sinfulness of sin and welcoming the searchings of 
the Spirit, we shall comprehend more truly the unspeaka- 
ble gr^ce of our Lord. When He comes to a depraved 
heart He passes among scenes compared with which the 
fevers, leprosies, and possessions of a Galilean village are 
scarcely painful. The whole man is tainted with sin, like 
an infected house. His intellect misjudges truth, his 
heart is crowded with unhallowed longings, his conscience 
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distorted, his will crippled, and beneath all these, the per- 
sonal spirit of the man himself looks up at Him as an 
enemy. What a region in which to walk with the intense 
recoil of infinite holiness from sin ! Who that saw his 
own heart would dare ask the Divine One to enter even 
to save! And even if He does enter and save, love 
wonders and adores. 

Oh gift of gifts ; oh grace of faith I 

My God, how can it be, 
That Thou, who hast discerning love, 

Shouldst give that gift to me ! 

Ah, Grace ! into unh'keliest hearts 

It is thy boast to come ; 
The glory of thy light to find 

In darkest spots a home. 

There is a mystery in grace, but no mystery in the grati- 
tude of a regenerate heart. It must anoint its Redeemer ; 
even His feet are sacred, their very dust, gathered in com- 
ing to its door. A missionary dictating the translation of 
the New Testament to a heathen convert came to the 
passage, " We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is." The man stopped as if not understanding the 
words, and they were repeated. " No, no," he exclaimed, 
" that is too much ; let me write, * We shall be permitted 
to kiss his feet.'". But the grace of the Saviour lifts 
up the redeemed one with a great blessing. " Thy faith 
hath saved thee ; go in peace." The word is literally. Go 
into peace. Peace, not in my presence only, but at every 
step meeting you with a new joy, peace that I give and 
the world cannot take away, the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. Happy woman, happy thou- 
sands who have followed her to the Master's feet and gone 
forth in the light of His love ! 
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FOLLOWING JESUS. 

Luke ix. 57-62. 

^And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way^ a certain man 
said unto him. Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
gotstt^"* etc. 

It is probable that these three incidents did not occur 
successively as they stand in the record. St. Luke seems 
to have grouped them as relating to one and the same 
duty and call. They are typical cases. They show the 
different feelings of multitudes who are purposing to be 
disciples of Christ and his attitude toward them. People 
now think and choose much as they did then, and Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The hills sloping down to the Sea of Capernaum had fur- 
nished the audience-room for throngs who had come out of 
city and village, eager to see and hear the famous Nazarene, 
whose simplicity, courage, wonderful speech, and gracious 
deeds were the common talk of the region. He had been 
stating some of the principles of the Kingdom of God. 
He moved amid its perplexing questions, not as if feeling 
his way, or as having by long practice learned what direc- 
tion to take, but with firm, unfettered step, as one who 
walks in the light and knows whither he goes. Trouble of 
body or soul had no hidden, unsolvable elements for Him. 
He could make them to see who were blind, either in eye 
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or heart. He could feed them who hungered, either for 
bread or righteousness. He could bring cheer to them 
who mourned, either for their dead or their sins. None 
had ever seen it on this fashion before. There must have 
been many to admire — some almost willing to accept His 
fortunes — a few who secretly determined to call Him 
Master. 

At the close of a day eventful in disputes, cures, exhor- 
tations, Jesus bade the disciples take Him across the sea to 
the barren eastern shore. The night there and the hours 
of seclusion would fit Him of whom it was written, '* Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses," for that bur- 
den which the morrow was sure to bring. On His w;ay to 
the boat the first person described in the text accosted 
him with his proffer of service and loyalty. 

He represented for all time : 

I. The uncalculating follower. 

We gather from St. Matthew, that this man was of the 
learned class, a copyist, if not expounder of the law. The 
best places at feasts, and chief seats in synagogues, were 
for him. To enroll such an one was no small conquest for 
the new teacher. To avow such a master was no slight 
condescension for one who himself was wont to speak in 
that guise. But to learn the secret and do the works of 
this notable man were the making of any, among a people 
ever ready for a sign. A Rabbi had said, " If any one has 
to travel, let him take care that he join himself as compan- 
ion to some one wise in the Law." Here surely was his 
chance. Large visions of success floated before him. 
Enthusiastic, feeling the sway of the crowd Christ-ward, 
he is suddenly, strangely, in the road making his wholesale 
oflfer, ** Whithersoever thou goest I will follow thee." 
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Whithersoever ! ! How little did he comprehend what was 
involved in that! Where could it be but into distin- 
guished society ; to the homes of culture and wealth ; to 
the welcome of the healed, the enlightened, the needy ; to 
certain victory over all who might think to confute him ; 
to final and happy supremacy in a world which is waiting 
impatiently for its Lord ? One who could feed five thou- 
sand was a good provider enough for him. One who could 
still the sea and make the sick well was a safe companion 
in any perils. Their course might lie through the desert, 
but would not stop there ; it might wind along the preci- 
pice, but would not always be on its verge ; it might lead 
to conflict with the rulers, but not to a cross on which the 
life must be had. He saw only a satisfied vanity ahead, 
and he was ready for that. To follow the Christ any- 
where was to come always to what he longed for. 

Only one word could sober him who was carelessly hop- 
ing for all things here. Jesus spoke it plainly, uneifingly : 
" I have nothing here, — no, not so much as the beasts and 
the birds. What a bountiful nature grants them she denies 
me. No place of safety, no promise of food or rest or 
friends, — nothing but a relentless pursuing which hurries 
me out of the world, — that is whithersoever I go." 

The Stoic could afford to answer Alexander with indif- 
ference: could this new teacher ignore so influential a 
man and expect a following.? Nothing is sterner than 
truth ; but that, with all its fruits, this scribe had not bar- 
gained for. He expected at least to fare better than the 
foxes, and was he not of more value than many sparrows } 
The applicant for discipleship had been given his test. It 
would seem' that he could not abide it. And yet he was 
neither accepted nor rejected ! Sublime impartiality in 
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Him who lets us judge ourselves ! Who could ask a 
greater privilege ? 

No rash souls* will follow the Christ. He sets before all 
the serious problem of eternal profit and loss. We must 
each solve it some time. He declares that these very ma- 
terial things and states are the shadows, and beyond are 
the realities. This may be clear to youthful intellects even, 
as to Cyril — a mere child in Caesarea — who openly pro- 
fessed himself a Christian in spite of threats and blows, and 
expulsion from his father s house, and the Roman judge 
sentencing him to execution. " Your fire and your sword 
do not terrify me," he said. ** I go to a better home, to more 
excellent riches than you can offer. Dispatch me quickly 
that I may enjoy them." And the martyr was helped on to 
his infinite reward. The pearl of great price is had only 
in return for everything we prize. Are you ready for such 
an exchange, made not when the momentary good eclipses 
what ^e had come to regard as our birthright, but when, 
having counted the cost of life-long toil, it may be of insult, 
rejection, poverty, and shameful death, his service out- 
weighs all else in worth } 

You who wait for tides of excited feeling to drift you 
into the heavenly rest have here a startling warning. The 
thoughtless, the sanguine, and all who deem religious 
choices and decisions so trivial that they may be correctly 
made any instant, should see this mortified man shrinking 
back into obscurity, as the Christ went on His way, attach- 
ing to Himself only those who honestly believed they were 
ready to go with Him to prison and to death. 

Another worldly character, whose features are familiar, 
now comes out into the shining light, and v^e learn how 
the Christ regarded him. 
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We turn to look at : 

11. The delaying follower, Jesus specially called this 
man. He heard and heeded, and promised to go ; but — 
*' first'' And indeed he did seem to have the best of rea- 
sons why he should wait. A loved and honored father lay 
dead. What is more imperative, and yet more helpless, 
than the lifeless body } All the gathered authority of years 
seems to utter its curse on, those who would slight it. It 
is but an oflFensive form, though smothered in flowers, and 
yet its mute lips command a pause to schemes of business 
and pleasure. Royal processions do it reverence, though 
it be but a beggar's corpse. Till it has been laid to rest 
we must wait that tears may fall and virtues be rehearsed. 
The horror of war is all the greater that its victims can 
have no obsequies. Every nation and age are agreed to 
pay respect to the dead. This chosen soul did but urge a 
plea for delay which none dispute. 

And could it be that He who gave a spur to the finer but 

sluggish sensibilities and sentiments of human nature, who 

sought to bring the dull back to some proper notion of the 

sacredness and value qf life, should mock at sorrovv and 

scorn a mourner's prayer } Did He delight always to shock 

the heart and do and bid unconventional things } Ah, no ! 

The ruler, the widow of Nain, the sisters at Bethany, 

made no vain appeal to Him, though too wise to ask for their 

dead raised to life again. Their woe was His. No, He did 

not launch a sullen, bitter charge against a son's filial 

promptings. It was no ridicule of a ceremonial even, which 

had grown to be so splendid that relatives sometimes left 

their dead unburied lest they have a meaner funeral than 

their neighbors. Hardly was it a criticism of the thirty 

days of mourning ; nor of the delay which the usual inter- 
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ment on the day of death might involve. It was the fault- 
less judgment of Him, who, respecting all that is reason- 
able, abhorred excuses. This man's " first " happened to be 
supported by the popular verdict. When granted, it would 
assume straightway another plausible shape, and so always 
come before obedience. Everything, anything, but always 
some dead form, would be with him more important than 
a discipleship, whose first condition was the forsaking of 
father, mother, wife, children, brethren, sisters, yea, his own 
life also. 

This was a crucial case. It was not a rude but a ringing 
answer : " Let the dead bury their dead." Jesus is not 
careful to distinguish meanings when the hearer cannot 
help understanding. The dead are to Him alike, whether 
in sins or person. The keenest, busiest mortal, with an 
eye that mirrors not, a hand that reaches not out to, and a 
heart that feels no desire for, the things of the kingdom of 
God, could hardly be less quick were he in his last sleep. 
Christ came to give life, not to pay homage to the ravages 
of the destroyer. Those whom He had restored had no 
time to lose in the vain rites which the dead would be 
careful to perform for their own. The living must care 
for the living. Yes, even higher claims are on them. 
Make haste to cry in the heavy ears of men, " Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light." 

Thus the bringer of excuses, who dares put chief duties 
second, gets his merited rebuke. Had Caesar, on the way 
to the Senate-house, deigned to read the message put into 
his hand with the whisper, " it is of the last concern to 
you," Brutus' dagger had not been buried in his side. 

The Theban tyrant, while at a banquet, on receipt of a 
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packet containing the news of a conspiracy, refused to 
open it, saying, " Pleasure to-night, business to-morrow ; " 
but the morning found him slain. 

They who answer the summons of God " too soon," are 
apt to get wonted in such replies, only when the supreme 
moment has passed, to piteously, vainly cry, " too late." 
Oh, friends, it is not too much the Christ commands you 
do. Out of the opening skies God bade us hear His be- 
loved Son, and He speaks graciously, lovingly, savingly, 
and with authority, " Follow thou me." Nothing is so 
holy a^ to outrank that duty. 

** Now is the time ! 
Ere night's dark curtain drop, 
Thy Maker may command thy heart to stop. 
See Jesus waiting at the heavenly gate. 
Come now — to-morrow it may be too late." 

The Master does not stop to argue. The lordly pres- 
ence brings another well-known figure into prominence, 
and he shows us : 

HI. The half -hearted follower. 

Here is a volunteer. " I will follow thee — but!' What 
fearful possibilities are wrapped up in that one innocent 
little word ! It has the power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

There is need that the field be made ready for the seed. 
The light Oriental plough, a frail though clumsy implement, 
serving little more than to scratch the ground, is easily 
overturned. A wandering eye insures a rambling furrow. 
God's course is ever in straight lines. So must that of 
his servants be. Their gaze must be fixed on that which 
is before, and they will then push right for it. What lies 
. behind is better forsaken, whether sin or service. To be 
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constantly or occasionally regarding it, results in crooked- 
ness or faultiness, though one may be advancing the 
while. The heart left in Sodom, while the steps are well 
on toward Zoar, is to bring the head about sooner or later, 
and invite the swift speeding judgment. 

We cannot follow both Christ and the world. To set 
lightly, therefore, about saving our souls — to secure with 
them, also, all which cripples and robs them of growth, is 
folly. At this useless experiment many seem to be set. 
The grandeur of the coming kingdom has not dawned on 
them J the beautiful, delightful, satisfying things are in the 
old city of Destruction. Thither they look again and 
again. They long to return, but dare not wholly break 
with their vow. And lo ! there is not one pillar in the 
plain merely, but many, on whom the fatal spray has fallen, 
which has incrusted and transformed them, till they seem 
like statues with extended hands, as if forever grasping 
at something which has slipped away. 

The engraving is becoming common on our walls, which 
pictures the little vessel that brought our fathers to these 
shores, setting sail again for the country whence they came 
out. In groups the slender band, decimated by famine and 
fever and savage, stand about the beach watching as she 
passes out of sight. And they grow to be heroes as we 
gaze at their resolute forms, and hear the sweet singer 
testify, — 

** Oh, strong hearts and true ! not one went back in the Mayflower ; 
No, not one looked back^ who had set his hand to this ploughing." 

They founded a nation thus. Had they abandoned their 
noble undertaking and sought the comfort and safety of 
the former home, would they have come hither again ? 
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And if not, what of America, with all the progress and 
blessing to mankind which that name signifies ? 

With such constancy of purpose is the greater kingdom 
to be established. The adieus spoken to them that remain 
should be final. To return and repeat them is apt to be 
too much for our courage. There are mighty constraints 
in the old ties. Pilgrim had to put his fingers in his ears 
and run to escape their appeals. Another leave-taking of 
the old associates and scenes oftenest issues in a parting 
not with them, but with heaven, — its life and companion- 
ships and its Lord. And that is doom. 

Farewell! farewell! farewell! self-chosen, self -spoken 
accents of the lost soul ! 

We know no more of these three who came so near the 
Christ. We do not recognize them in the little company 
who went out with Him to Bethany and received His part- 
ing blessing. They are before us long enough to teach their 
lesson, which every life, good or bad, has for them that 
see it. 

Failure and success, obedience and refusal, should but 
enforce the same truth. '* For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the Gospel's, the same shall save it." 
10 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Luke x. 25-37. 

^* And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, saying. 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life f " etc. 

Rightly to interpret any man's words, one will often 
need to consider the circumstances under which they yrere 
spoken. He will find it necessary to note the person to 
whom they were addressed, the connections in which they 
stand, the general purpose of the speaker, and the mental 
attitude of the hearer. This is true with respect to many 
of the sayings of our Saviour. Especially is it true with 
respect to his remarkable story of the Good Samaritan. 
Let me invite you to a study of this story in connection 
with the circumstances of its utterance. 

Our Saviour was addressing a company by the wayside, 
or perhaps in some synagogue on the Sabbath-day. At a 
pause in his discourse, a lawyer, or scribe versed in the 
laws of Moses, stood up to tempt him, saying, " Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life } " To this question, 
the entire narrative is a reply. 

I. We have here then, first, a great inquiry. 

It fell from the lips of one versed in the Mosaic laws, and 
skilled in their interpretation. He was himself a religious 
teacher; and doubtless he had himself often been called 
to answer it. So far as appears, he was now prompted by 
curiosity. Perhaps his aim was to put this new teacher, 
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xiow going up and down the land, to the test The words, 
** he stood up and tempted him," do not of necessity indi- 
cate a desire to entrap and destroy. He ma^ have wished 
to prove his wisdom and skill. Possibly he wanted to ex- 
hibit his own. 

But the question is more than one of curiosity, or of 
the schools. Often it was, and is, a. deep cry of the heart. 
Thus, another — with every sign of sincerity and earnest- 
ness — came running to our Saviour with almost the iden- 
tical words of this lawyer, " Good Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ? " The cry of one of the an- 
cients, " How can man be justified with God ? " and that 
of the jailer, " What shall I do to be saved ? " had the same 
meaning. The question is one which has troubled phi- 
losophers, christian and pagan. It underlies the rites and 
penances of heathenism. It builds and crowds churches 
in Christian lands. It is the impulse of great revivals 
and religious reformations. It is the unspoken question 
of many minds, the unexpressed burden of many hearts. 
It is safe to say of any man you have ever met, that he is 
now, or at some past time has been, more or less con- 
sciously agitated by it. Nor, if man be immortal and 
heaven a place of holy activities, is such an estimate of the 
question without reason. Until rightly answered, it may 
well absorb and annihilate every other. 
2. We have here, again, the great inquiry answered. 
Our Saviour's reply is not immediate and direct. He 
turns it back upon the questioner himself. " What is 
written in the law } how readest thou } " And the re- 
sponse of the scribe certainly indicated spiritual insight, 
as well as knowledge of the law. It is remarkable that he 
quotes just those two commandments, or that comprehen- 
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sive one, which our Saviour himself once quoted on a simi- 
lar occasion : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self." To this the Saviour gives assent, " Thou hast an- 
swered right : this do, and thou shalt live." 

It is at least possible that this scribe was an honest 
seeker, and that the Saviour so regarded him. In that 
case, we should understand his meaning to be: "This is 
right : of all duty love is the sum : it is the spirit of 
heaven, the substance of the life eternal : go on to put it 
into practice, and if you do not find yourself attaining, 
— if, in loving service, you discover yourself falling short, 
as you doubtless will, — you will at least be guided to that 
grace which is able to save even the sinner." 

Or, he may have been seen to be self-righteous, satis- 
fied ; resting in a groundless persuasion that he could do, 
and was doing, enough to somehow entitle him to Divine 
favor. In that case there may have been, in the tone and 
look of the Saviour, something like a challenge : " Your 
way is certainly right, provided you live up to it : do this, 
and life is yours ! " And this, neither the Saviour, nor his 
gospel, ever anywhere contradicts. " He that doefh these 
things shall live by them." It is only because man has so 
miserably failed in the doing, that he has need of expia- 
tion and pardon ; only because he is so indisposed to love, 
without which there is no entrance into life, that he has 
need of a new birth. Let it never be forgotten that the 
free pardon which the gospel heralds, is not that we may 
be saved without newness of life. It is that we may be 
saved in it. What the law demands, the gospel produces. 
The former tells us what we ought to be ; and it is one 
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great object of the latter to raise us to that condition. It 
ivas the Saviour's purpose to confirm the scribe's own 
vie^ of what is forever required. But, no doubt, it was 
also his desire to awaken such a sense of weakness and 
sin as should lead him to look, for peace and hope, away 
from the precepts to the promises, from law to grace, from 
his own doings to God's mercy. 

3. We have, next, and at greater length, the answer ap- 
J>lied and enforced. 

Somehow the Saviour's answer went straight to his 
questioner's heart. No one had accused him ; neverthe- 
less he felt called upon to justify himself. He was ill at 
ease. He at least suspected that he was not all right. 
Possibly he flattered himself still that his love to God was 
all it should be, but was less sure of his relations to his 
fellow-men. And so, partly perhaps to turn the conversa- 
tion, and partly it may have been to reassure his own con- 
science, he made bold to respond, " And who is my neigh- 
bor.?" Happily for his true peace, the Saviour again 
recalled him to himself, and applied and enforced the 
answer already given, by a living example. He told the 
story of the good Samaritan. 

Let lis now put ourselves in the place of this scribe. 
The story is for us. The case of the scribe is our own. 

Speaking, then, to us, the Saviour reminds us that, in 
the world there is sore distress. "A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves." 
We are not told who or what he was. Doubtless he was 
a Jew. He may have been neither better nor worse than 
his fellow-citizens. So far as appears, he was on an hon- 
est errand. But the way was dangerous. It was through 
a rough, rocky country, a wild, solitary region with gorges 
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and caves where cruel robbers easily might, and often 
did, hide ; and where crimes of violence were so frequent 
as to give it the name of the *• bloody way/' Upon this man 
a band of ruflians rushed out : and, seizing, they stripped 
him of his raiment, beat him, and left him half dead ; and 
all, so far as appears, with no fault of his own. Not a little 
of this world's misery comes, in this respect, much in 
the same way. There is poverty and pain and sorrow, for 
which the sufferer is not, at least directly, responsible. 
Children suffer from the indolence, folly, and cruelty of 
parents ; wives from the neglect, drunkenness, and brutality 
of husbands ; the poor and the weak from the oppression 
and robbery of the rich and strong. 

It must, however, be owned that the chief woes of the 
world come of sin. There are no thieves and robbers so 
cruel as worldliness and wrong-doing, irreligion and vice. 
Nor are any paths so dangerous as those which lead into 
temptations one is unable to flee and unprepared to with- 
stand. How many, by these, have been stripped of what is 
more precious than goods, and ought to be dearer than life ! 
To be despoiled of purity, uprightness, a good conscience, 
peacefiJ memories, the favor of God, a will to choose the 
good, fitness for heaven, and desire for a heaven of pure 
joys and holy activities, is to be twice dead. How many 
there are in this wretched condition ! There is in the 
world much of sore distress. Cries for pity and help come 
up from every side. 

But, as our Saviour again reminds us, there are those 
who to all this pay little heed. As the lonely trav- 
eler lay bleeding and helpless, two others, one after the 
other, made their appearance on the road, it is said by 
'' chance." A better rendering of the word would be co* 
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'£^tcidence. He who permits want is pleased to provide for 
its relief. The poor man's suffering need was no unfore- 
seen accident ; nor was the timely passing of those who 
tiad it in their power to help. And it is noteworthy that 
in this instance just those were brought to the scene from 
'whom cheerful help might be most reasonably expected. 
They were of the same nation as he ; their homes could 
not have been far distant from his ; they were of the same 
faith. Moreover, they were ministers of religion, return- 
ing, quite likely, from service in the temple. Surely their 
hearts will be tender. In them this poor victim will not 
fail to find compassion and relief. But, alas ! he finds it in 
neither. The priest passes by on the other side. The 
Levite comes nearer, stops and looks, waveringly considers 
the case, and he, too, passes by on the other side. 

It is not likely that these two were worse than other 
men. As compared with the many, they were not hard- 
hearted, and did not at all think of themselves as cruel. 
No doubt they had what seemed to them the very best ex- 
cuses. The indolent, the self-seeking, always have. This 
is one of their distinctions. And their skill in rendering 
excuses is one of their chief talents. " The priest and the 
Levite were both in a hurry. They had been a month at 
Jerusalem, and were expected and wanted at home. Their 
wives and children were anxiously waiting for them. The 
sun would soon be down, and this was a lonely road even 
by daylight. Neither of them understood surgery, and 
could not bind up a wound to save their lives. Moreover, 
the poor man, already half dead, would be quite dead in 
an hour or two, and it was a pity to waste time on a hope- 
less case. The robbers, too, might be back again. Then, 
the man might die, and the person found near the body be 
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charged with murder." Good excuses, every one ! Putting 
all together, the case was clear — to the men themselves ! 
Indeed, no selfish man is ever short of what he regards as 
the very best reasons for preferring his own convenience 
to another's welfare. And so it conies to pass that the 
world's miseries go unrelieved ; the world's sins unre- 
buked ; the world's perishing ones unsaved. 

But, now, in contrast with all this, our Saviour shows us 
that, in the presence of distress ^ true love, forgetting self 
hastens to its relief Happily for the poor sufferer by the 
roadside, the priest and the Levite were not the only ones 
who were just now passing that way. " A certain Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came where he was." It should be 
remembered that the Jews and the Samaritans were not 
friends. They had no dealings with one another. They 
were of different nationality. The latter were of heathen 
origin ; and, though they had adopted Jewish forms,.they had 
a temple and worship of their own. In religion and race 
they were rivals ; in feeling, they were enemies. The 
Jews had great contempt for the Samaritans, and the Sa- 
maritans hated the Jews. 

If, therefore, it was surprising that the priest and the 
Levite should pass a brother by, it was the more wonderful 
that he should be befriended by a Samaritan. And yet 
just this came to pass. Distinctions of race and of faith, 
considerations of personal convenience and danger, by this 
despised Samaritan were forgotten. Had he not his own 
affairs to attend to } Were not his wife and dear children 
expecting him at home .•* Was not a lonely road, infested 
by robbers, an awkward place for him to be in after the 
sun was down t Had not this man been deserted by his 
own people ? Why, then, should one of another religion 
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and race consume time, and risk life and property to save 
Ixim ? There was none near to praise his kindness, or to 
blame his neglect. Why, then, should he not pass on ? 
^Nevertheless, " when he saw him, he had compassion on 
him." He was stirred with emotions of pity. Moreover, 
tiis heart, in this instance at least, proved a fountain of 
sweet and healing ministries. Doubtless those who had 
J list passed on had sensibilities. Toward those of their 
own caste and social set these might have been kindled. 
There is in the world enough of mere emotion. There are 
those who luxuriate in tender feelings ; who take senti- 
mental comfort in sighing over poverty and wrongs and 
sin ; who shed copious tears over tales of sorrow ; who 
almost lament the case of the poor heathen. But that is 
the end of their pity. It does nothing. It takes no 
money from the pocket — or the barest pittance only. It 
seldom lends a lifting hand. It sighs, perhaps drops a 
sentimental tear, thinks of, and commends, its own tender- 
heartedness, and passes by on the other side. Others must 
take hold and lift. Others must assume responsibility, and 
patiently carry the world's burdens. 

Forgetting all, absorbed in the one thought of help- 
ing a brother-man in distress, putting himself, in sympa- 
thy, in the bleeding man's case, this man did just what he 
would have been glad that another should do for him. He 
bound up his wounds, — applying the best remedies within 
reach, — placed him on his own beast, and, walking him- 
self, took him to the nearest inn. Even here he did not 
desert him. He watched his case until the morning, and 
then made sure, at his own expense, that he would be cared 
for to the end ; ** content that he had himself lost a day, 
for he had saved a brother." 
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There is no design here to teach that all Jews or all 
priests and Levites were bad, and that all Samaritans were 
good. Such was not the fact. But there is a plain design 
to show that no privilege, profession, distinction, sanctity, 
or standing, could make up for the want of love in the 
heart going out in the actions of the life. There is a de- 
sign to show by a living and impressive example, that, as 
love is the chief, the central, the all-comprehensive thing, 
so, to be genuine, it must rise above and overleap all bar- 
riers of race, caste, and class, all human distinctions what- 
soever. It does not ask, " Is he congenial ; has he done me 
no wrong ; does he belong to our set ; can I hope for some 
return ? " but, " Is he in need, and have I the power to 
help ? " The scribe may have wished to divert thought 
from himself. The Saviour would bring it back. Accord- 
ingly, he does not directly affirm what he fully implies, 
that love will find a neighbor in every case of want 
coming within his reach ; but he pointedly shows his ques- 
tioner, and us too, that the question propounded is one 
which love would never think of asking. '* Love that de- 
sires to limit its own exercise, is not love. Love that is 
happier if it meet only one who needs help, than if it meet 
ten, and happiest if it meet none at all, is not love." This 
is a principle which is never satisfied, never outworn. 

To the question, ** Which of these three thinkest thou 
was neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves } " the 
scribe could have but one answer : " He that showed mercy 
on him." But, in its utterance, he could not have felt 
otherwise than self-condemned. There must have dawned 
upon him some sense of his own shortcomings. He must 
have begun to see that for such as he the hope of eternal 
life must have some better ground to rest upon than per- 
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sonal doings. As he heard our Saviour's " Go thou and 
do likewise," is it too much to suppose that he went forth 
not only with humble pride, and such a sense of deficiency 
and weakness as moved the publican to cry, " God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner ! " but also with thoughts of a new life 
in which love should be real, and not a name only ? 

The subject may help us to see that our own hope of 
eternal life must rest on some better foundation than any- 
thing we have ever done or can hope to do, namely, on 
the mercy of God through an expiation by himself gra- 
ciously provided. 

It may further help us to see how truly and greatly we 
need a work of the Divine Spirit to fit us for entrance upon 
that life of which the preparation and the sum is love. 

Does it not also show us that be who has begun truly to 
love God with all the heart, and his neighbor as himself, is 
already in the heavenly state ; in its outer courts, if not in 
its fullness ? 

Shall we not also suffer it to deepen in us the impression 
that, as Christ is our only Saviour, so also is he our only 
pattern. Among almost all older writers there has been 
a disposition to see in the conduct of the Samaritan a figu- 
rative representation of the Saviour's earthly work. We 
need not go so far as to suppose that the parable, or nar- 
rative, was intended to be read as an allegory. But of that 
love, so touchingly exhibited by the Samaritan, have we 
not in Christ a yet more touching and wonderful example ? 
The costly and saving kindness shown by him was not to 
a solitary traveler ; it was, and it is, to a distressed and 
perishing race. He was, and is, the tender-hearted friend 
and helper of the poor and sick and injured and suffering, 
in all their bodily needs. But he is even more eager to 
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bless and save sin-distressed and dying souls. To this end 
he made of himself, in our behalf, an infinite sacrifice. 
Does he not by all this appeal to our deepest gratitude, 
and most persuasively bid us, in our narrower sphere, ** go 
and do likewise " ? How can we think ourselves his, if in 
this we catch nothing of his spirit, if in us there be not 
that love which goes forth to deeds of mercy, and which is 
most desirous of all to rescue men from their deepest and 
most enduring ills ? 

" Better than loudest plaudits 
The murmured thanks of such ; 
For the king will stoop to crown them 
With his gracious ' Inasmuch.' '' 
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THE PHARISEES REPROVED. 

Luke xi. 37-47. 

^And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with 
him : and he went in, and sat down to meat^^ etc, 

Pharisaic enmity to Christ brought into startling prom- 
inence the great vices of those who rely on the forms of 
religion without possessing its spirit. The name " Phari- 
see" has become a synonym for hypocrisy, pride, and 
heartlessness. Their contact with our Saviour revealed 
these traits in all their repulsive vividness, furnishing a 
warning always pertinent, since men and nations are al- 
ways in peril of falling under the power of these sins. 

On this occasion our Saviour was invited to the house 
of a rabbi for the early midday meal; and many Pharisees 
were present. They had been trying to create popular 
prejudice against him by insinuating that he was in league 
with the devil, and that he wrought miracles to gain con- 
trol over the people for traitorous designs. Failing in this, 
they had secured his presence here in the hope of finding 
something in his words or acts which they could use in 
laying charges against him at Jerusalem. 

Their washing of the hands before eating was not an act 
of cleanliness, but of superstition. They regarded it as of 
the same importance as men ought to regard the cleansing 
of hearts. Their sacred books declare that "in hand- 
washing is contained the secret of the ten command- 
ments;" that he who neglects it is "as bad as a mur^ 
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derer." Knowing that they sought to entrap him, our 
Lord declared against their system by not observing this 
custom ; and being criticised for it, he solemnly arraig:ned 
them, and plainly pointed out the three great vices of 
character, which were bringing the nation to destruction. 
Of these he mentioned as — 

I. Formality in Religion, 

If one's relations with God are only formal, his whole 
character is worthless ; for its vital elements are destroyed. 
Two gross errors had vitiated the religion of the Pharisees. 
The first was the substitution of the outward rite for the 
spirit it represented. A manikin is useful in explaining 
the different organs of the human body. But if the re- 
spect which is due from man to man should be diverted to 
it instead, h^uman life would sink into a silly performance ; 
and if it should be elevated to a place of worship, it would 
become a hideous idol. The Jewish ritual had been ap- 
pointed to explain to men the principles and spirit of true 
worship ; but it had diverted to itself the reverence due 
those principles and that spirit, to the inexpressible belit- 
tling of character. 

The second error was a natural consequence of the first. 
A religion invented by men must have precepts written by 
men. The revealed Word of God did not harmonize with 
their ideas of worship. Therefore there had grown up a 
vast number of directions about these ceremonies, which 
had taken the place of the divine Word. The Pharisees 
affirmed that the oral traditions of the elders were as truly 
communicated from God as the law of Moses. They 
valued these traditions more highly than the law, because 
better suited to their tastes. They said that " the Scrip- 
tures are as water, the traditions as wine, and commen- 
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ies on the traditions as spiced wine." An outward 
^^^xm for a divine indwelling Spirit, a human invention for 
^ divine Word, — such a travesty of religion could but 
ouse the holy indignation of the Son of God. He came 
set men free. These rabbis, hopelessly entangled in the 
eshes of their own traditions, watched every opportunity, 
^Eu-ting like spiders here and there, to weave their webs 
^^ver the helpless people who had already ceased to 
struggle. They did not recognize their own thralldom. 
** We be Abraham's children," they said. "We were 
t\ever in bondage to any man." But they were enraged 
when they saw the delivering sword of the Son of Man 
cutting these entanglements in twain. The conversa- 
tion in this lesson is evidently a contest of wily argu- 
ment and stern reply ; of malicious interruptions and 
lightning-flashes of rebuke. He cites an illustration of 
their habits, of which he mentioned many in the discourse 
recorded in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. " You 
seek to make yourselves clean to the outward eye," he 
said, ** as you do the outside of your cups and platters, by 
your ceremonial washings. But your hearts are full of 
wickedness, and you do not attempt to cleanse them. Did 
not God make that which is within as well as that which is 
without } Will your ceremonial observances please him 
while your characters are abhorrent to him } " He then 
mentioned another. '*You give as alms," he said, "one 
tenth of your garden herbs. You are scrupulously exact in 
these trifles, but you do not give your hearts to the service 
of God and the good of men. You ought to do these little 
things, but you ought not to measure your lives by them, 
and neglect the great matters by which you come into fel- 
lowship with God." They were absorbed in acting reli- 
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gion. Their highest aim was to appear well before men. 
We have thus the spectacle of the leaders of the most 
privileged nation in the world spending their lives in 
studying attitudes to win the admiration of the mul- 
titude. 

Is there practical value to us in considering this trait of 
the Pharisees, and our Lord's judgment of it ? Let us 
remember that there is no temptation more subtle than 
this, to assume the appearance of being high in the favor 
of God. Hypocrisy discloses no evil in true religion. It 
is sin's homage to holiness. Men do not counterfeit what 
has no value. But it ruins men. Conscience becomes 
deadened. Aspirations for spiritual manhood and freedom 
of thought are destroyed. Life, so far as religion influ- 
ences men, is spent in disputes over the merest trifles. 
Grave assemblies of the Pharisees spent hours in discuss- 
ing whether, after these hand-washings, the towel should 
be laid on the table or on the couch beside it. Thus 
religion, which should expand the soul and conform it to 
the likeness of God, is perverted to make men inexpressi- 
bly small, to bind them in belittling bondage to silly forms. 

This is the danger of all ritual systems. Those who are 
taught to care much for externals will care little for in- 
ward purity. They will learn to cover corruption with 
" moral cosmetics and religious masks." History has fur- 
nished numerous examples, — none more striking than the 
Romish Church. It has elevated rites and ceremonies till 
it has made salvation depend on the performance of them. 
Then it has adopted the creed of the Pharisees, that the 
traditions of the elders about these ceremonies are as truly 
the mind of God as the written Word. It teaches for doc- 
trines the commandments of men, and makes the Word of 
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God of none effect by its traditions. As the rabbis taught 
that " he who expounds the Scriptures in opposition to the 
tradition has no share in the world to come," so it teaches 
that the church is the only authority for interpreting the 
Word. Naturally, then, it seeks to suppress every word of 
God that does not flow through its own channels, and be- 
comes the constant foe of popular education and human 
advancement. 

When such a spirit gains possession of nations as it did 
of the Jews, as it did of mankind during the dark ages, 
nothing can save them but revolution, the moral upheaval 
of the crushed conscience in indignant remonstrance 
against outraged manhood. Awful scenes sometimes ac- 
company these sudden storms — persecutions, martyr- 
doms. Excesses and crimes are committed on all sides. 
But such revolutions deliver mankind. This perversion of 
man's higher nature brought about the crucifixion of the 
Son of God. It led to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, to the German Reformation, to the revolt of the 
Puritans. But in all these events the wrath of men was 
made to praise God. The advance of the race has been 
indicated by these stern remonstrances against belittling 
men by the perversion of religion. This warning of Christ 
is to the nations, and to every being that possesses a 
human soul. 

II. Vanity, 

This naturally accompanies hypocrisy. "You love the 
uppermost seats in the synagogues," Christ said, " and 
greetings in the markets." To be recognized with defer- 
ence is an honor not to be slighted when one is entitled to 
it, but to love it and live for it is the mark of a small 
nature. 

II 
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Vanity in religion is always accompanied by bigotry. 
It builds the walls of sects, and feeds the fires of persecu- 
tion. It strives to appear great before men rather than to 
reveal God to men. Therefore it despises and condemns 
all who will not accept its little creed. 

The Pharisees sought not the clean heart, only the clean 
hand. They had therefore no eye for the holy character 
of Jesus, the heavenly Spirit, the unselfish love to men. 
They could only see that he did not conform to their 
ritual, and for that neglect they regarded him as fit for 
destruction. 

So vanity leads to censorious judgments. None are so 
bitter in sectarianism as those who pray and give alms 
and perform rites to be seen of men. And who does not 
know how strong is the temptation to measure one's self 
by comparing outward acts with those of other men ; to 
live in the externalities of truth, and make little account of 
its spirituality t The Pharisees thanked God that they 
were not as other men, extortioners, thieves, or publicans. 
They were exact in all their religious devotions. But 
these religious performances, highly esteemed among men, 
were abomination in the sight of God. " In vain do they 
worship me," he said. So are all forms vain without life. 
Hymns that breathe deepest devotion, liturgies that seem 
inspired, prayers fashioned by the greatest wisdom, and 
hallowed by centuries of use, employed with the most 
scrupulous regularity, are all in vain if the heart is far 
from God. They only foster pride. 

Vanity and hypocrisy make men corrupters of society. 
Men were afraid in those times, when they believed that 
physical and moral defilement were alike, of defiling them- 
selves by touching anything ceremonially unclean. They 
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thought it pollution to walk over hidden graves. But 
these Pharisees, so esteemed among men, Christ said 
were like these hidden- graves, carrying that concealed 
within them which corrupted men who thought them wor- 
thy of reverence. Nothing short of inward purity can 
keep any one from debasing his fellows. We must see to 
it that we are inwardly clean, or all our shows of holiness 
will make us only so much more a curse to the world. 

III. Selfish Cruelty, 

When what is holiest in men becomes only an outward 
performance, and their highest ambition is to be admired 
above others, when their affections are captured by selfish- 
ness, what else can be expected } They had perverted 
into a ceremonial observance a religion divinely given. 
They had assumed the right to dictate the rules for that 
observance, and to claim for them divine sanction. What 
wonder that these should become intolerable burdens. 
Men without inward purity and humility arc not fitted to 
interpret the divine will. The rules they invented were 
heavy because they were useless. Bat they became griev- 
ous and intolerable because enforced by shameless incon- 
sistency. Men suffered by their inflictions, and their 
rulers enjoyed it. They made it their business to torture 
men where torture is severest, through abused consciences. 
Thus they hung the veil of hypocrisy over their cruelty. 

They also pretended to reverence the prophets. They 
built and adorned their sepulchers. But they did this only 
to gain favor with the people. They were seeking to kill 
the Son of man who had sent forth the prophets, which 
showed that they had the same spirit as those who had 
killed the prophets. What a startling truth did Christ 
here declare ! Hatred of holiness is itself bloodguiltiness. 
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It identifies men with those whose names are execrated by 
the good. It makes them responsible for all crime, from 
the blood of the first martyr to the last. 

Such was the evil that had fallen on the world that 
leaders like these represented to mankind the church of 
the living God ! They were the people chosen by God, 
entrusted with his oracles, made the guardians of his tem- 
ple. Yet with all these privileges, honors, and responsi- 
bilities, and God himself dwelling among them, they had 
fallen to this degradation. 

No cruelty is more repulsive than religious intolerance. 
When men become insincere in religion, and ob.serve its 
rites to gain adulation instead of offering adoration, they 
soon come to regard immortal souls as mere instruments to 
minister to their pride and further their ends. The path that 
begins in insincerity ends in cruelty. Here is a warning 
even for every child who is tempted to be proud of appear- 
ing devout while inwardly careless. Such a sin may seem 
trifling when compared to the cruelties committed in the 
name of religion. Yet it was the first step taken by those 
whose names have become synonyms for cruelty. 

One lesson stands forth conspicuously in these facts. 
They warn us of the peril of neglecting to cultivate a holy 
disposition. Inward purity, and this alone, gives value to 
all outward acts. Our Saviour found illustrations of this 
truth in the commonest objects and incidents of life. The 
effect of the inward disposition is seen in the handling of 
cups and platters. Trivial daily services cannot be per- 
formed acceptably to him without cleansed hearts ; and 
when done faithfully for his sake, they may be fitly 
rendered to the King of kings. A pure spirit sanctifies 
business. The Pharisees were afraid to mingle with 
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common men lest they should be defiled. They were 
careful to fastidiousness about who had touched their 
food or their persons. But Christ told them they de- 
filed what they touched instead of being defiled. They 
were corrupting men by their loathsome characters. 
He told them to give alms of what they had, and all 
things that they touched would be clean to them. If 
they would get rid of their own greed, they would find 
that an unselfish character is not defiled by contact with 
the working world. They did give, with scrupulous exact- 
ness, of their least possessions, but they held back the great- 
est. They thought they could buy divine favor to a stingy 
soul. It has been well said that when one gives a dollar 
where he ought to give a life, he mocks God to his face. 

The one necessity is a cleansed heart, a holy disposition. 
This is all that any one needs, and all that mankind needs. 
It is the pearl of great price. It is " Christ in you, the 
hope of glory." It insures a successful life. It is certain 
to be a purifying power to the community, the nation, the 
world. 

So* simple is the gospel. It warns us that those who 
begin to deceive are themselves deceived, and will wax 
worse and worse, that the noxious seed of hypocrisy will 
spread among men who have the noblest opportunities till 
systems and nations are overthrown. But it offers to the 
honest seeker all needed help. It brings cleansing to the 
heart, implants the new life, sets men free from the bond- 
age of sin by knowledge of the truth, sends them forth 
to bless men and glorify God forever. 
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COVETOUSNESS. 

Luke xii. 13-21. 

^^ And one of the company said unto him, Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me^'* etc. 

Some of our Saviour's most important teachings grew 
out of incidental occasions. We might not have bad his 
invitation to little children at all, we should not have had 
it in the form in which it was spoken, if the disciples had 
not forbidden little ones to come to him. And here we have 
the record of an entire change in the current of a discourse 
as one impertinently interfered in the midst of an address 
upon Confession, with a request for the services of our 
Lord in a family difficulty. Jesus did not ignore this man 
as another might have done ; he did not sting him with a 
retort. He took up his grievance seriously. Taking occa- 
sion from it he sought to show him and the people the 
true office of the Redeemer, and the danger of covetous- 
ness. This reply contains — 

I. The correction of a mistaken view of the Saviours 
office, (v. 14.) ''Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you } " This was a rebuke ; but the purpose of 
rebuke in the answer was secondary. The main aim 
was to suggest the Saviour's peculiar method of dealing 
with social and economical questions. Virtually, he said, 
**You mistake me." The gospel is not a substitute for 
human laws and government This conception was the 
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error into which the man had fallen. Is not Christianity, 
then, the universal remedy for human evils ? Does it not 
engage to right every man's wrongs ? How can Christ 
redeem unless he becomes a judge on earth as well as in 
heaven ? In the world's Messianic hope is the expectation 
of a golden time, when every man shall come to his own. 
Can this be Messias if we are still to be kept out of our 
own ? Has not Jesus come to lead in the long-awaited 
golden year ? Such a hope his petitioner cherished. It 
was a natural hope. Yet, in the form in which he held it, 
Christ dashed it to the ground, almost roughly, so anxious 
was he not to be misunderstood. "Who made me a 
judge } Not the Roman. Not the Jew. No constituted 
authority, civil, military, or ecclesiastical. The nation has 
ancient laws of its own, and a judgment-seat. It has the 
matchless Roman Code. Apply to the laws for redress. 
If dissatisfied with these, appeal to Caesar. But / am not 
a judge. I am not Caesar. At present, in his courts, 
I dispute no jurisdiction with him or his humblest dep- 
uty. I am not made a judge. I do not make myself 
one. Moses was a judge ; God ordained him to the offiqe. 
Solomon was a divider ; God appointed him. But I am 
neither. My kingdom is not of this world." That is, 
Christianity does not undertake to deal with social and 
economical questions directly. It is not, in whole or in 
part, a mode of jurisprudence, a scheme of government. 
It might have been. Christ might have come as a judge. 
Suppose he .had. How would this have furthered his pur- 
pose } Commenting upon the case before us, Robertson 
well says : " What gain were it to take money frojn one 
selfish brother and give it to another selfish brother, even 
supposing it was his} The trouble with both the men 
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probably, with our Saviour's petitioner certainly, was a 
deep-seated vice of character. Christ's mission was to 
produce a new type of character. His mission to this man 
was to reconstruct him. A legal decision would not ac- 
complish this. Some deeper and gradual process was 
needed. At last Christianity reaches laws, courts, thrones, 
all abuses, all wrongs ; but not directly, not at first. It 
introduces its principles as leaven. They work organic 
changes. By and by they work out the unjust laws of 
slavery, of the license and protection of vice, of primogeni- 
ture, and entail of property. But it is incidentally in doing 
a deeper work The ideal state, as viewed by Christ, is not 
reached when every man comes to his own, but rather 
when every man comes to see the limitations of ownership, 
and to conform himself to them, and unlearns to say, * My 
estate, myself^ perceiving that these are his only to use ; 
that all titles vest in God alone." Following out the line 
of thought thus suggested, Jesus proceeded to utter — 

II. A solemn warning against covetousness as obscuring 
our view of^ and leading us to disregard, the true principle 
of living. To give it added solemnity, the warning was 
doubled. "Take heed, and beware." The reason fol- 
lowed : " For a man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth." The teaching of 
Christ is : " -4 man s first concern is his lifer 

Through covetousness, not the man before him alone, 
but all men are in danger of losing sight of the supreme 
value of life, and making the first concern the goods. 
Accordingly Christ now addressed the multitude. He 
said unio them, "Take heed, and beware of covetousness." 

III. The process by which a man may become covetous. 
The instance given by our Saviour is not an extreme pne. 
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It is one adapted rather for a standard example of a pro- 
cess subtle and gradual, from whose operation no man is 
exempt. The successive steps of the process, as here 
delineated, are : — 

1. Prosperity, (v. 16.) " The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully." His prosperity was not 
culpable. It was a blessing of God. It may have 
been creditable to the rich man. His good husbandry 
may have been thus rewarded. No gain could be more 
legitimate. He was rich in the crop, not through specula- 
tion in it, or in an exorbitant price put upon it, as it 
stood in the field. As he went brushing through the 
tasseled streets of golden grain, he saw with joy his 
wealth uncoined, unsullied as yet by ill use or purpose ; 
increase put into his hands by God himself. Thus is 
represented all lawful increase of estate. The proportion 
of wealth well gotten to that ill gotten is large. God deals 
liberally with us. The fair returns of labor are surpris- 
ingly great How easily God brings the due proportions 
of sunshine and moisture into combination with human 
skill and toil to produce an extraordinary harvest ; com- 
bines also the elements of an extraordinary period of com- 
mercial prosperity. But though prosperity is from God so 
manifestly, men abuse it. Beware of it, therefore. It may 
be with you the first stage in the development of a covet- 
ous spirit 

2. Calculation^ (v. 17.) • "And he thought within him- 
self," etc. To plan, again, is not sinfuL It is a duty 
rather. We are bound to ask the practical question : 
What shall I do with my goods? Something must be 
done. Soon the harvest will be coming in. It must not 
be wasted But, natural and right as the question is, it is 
dangerous. It arises with us all whenever we have more 
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than we need, — much or little, — a surplus. What shall 
we do with our surplus, which the ordinary channels will 
not carry away ? The answer is obvious : it must be in- 
vested somewhere. Where ? Wise and good men advise 
investment in life insurance, in homes, in savings-banks, 
as a Christian duty. Certain forms of investment may be 
questionable ; but there are forms which are unquestion- 
able. Our Saviour never taught that it is wrong to invest ; 
but he did teach, that at this point, as one is considering 
how to dispose of his surplus, there is a danger against 
which he needs to guard vigilantly, viz., lest he shall be- 
come covetous, lest he make so much of the question, 
" What shall I do to save } " that he shall make too little of 
the question infinitely more pressing, " What shall I do to 
be saved ? " 

3. The decision to increase his investments, (v. 18.) "And 
he said, This will I do," etc. In this decision, again, there 
is no necessary guilt. The purpose formed by the rich 
man was not of necessity a covetous one. True, he might, 
as one of the Fathers suggests, have made bams of the 
houses of the poor, the mouths of orphans and widows. 
But these are not the only lawful storehouses. Men may 
accumulate, may increase accumulations. We do right to 
broaden our plans, to tear down and build greater. All 
social and material progress would cease if this spirit of 
enterprise should be quenched. All improvements in our 
modes of travel, of business, of living, are results of this 
spirit, which grasps the significance of prosperity, wisely 
forecasts the future, and at critical junctures says, ** I will 
tear down and build greater." It is a grand trait, in man 
or nation, this of making large, bold plans for the future. 
Through it God is subduing the world. Nevertheless, be 
on your guard against this spirit. It can only be safely 
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exercised under the most vigilant observation, lest we be- 
come selfish in our plans, making them center in our- 
selves. This was the grand mistake which the rich man 
actually made, viz. : — 

4. Tke appropriation of his goods y (v. 19.) " I will say to 
my soul," etc. Before, he had pressed the limit of inno- 
cency ; now he passed it. This was more than a danger- 
ous choice ; it was a guilty one. It became manifest now 
that he had long been suffering his sense of accountability 
to decline ; it had died out ; and, with atheistic hardihood, 
he erased the name of God in the deeds and bonds, and 
substituted his own. Such a process may have with us 
a similar result. Unlikely as it may now appear, we may 
lose our sense of accountability till we dare to call the 
barns our barns, the fruits our fruits, to say, " All shall be 
for me." In the new barns I will bestow all my fruits and 
my goods. Like the rich man we may reach a point where 
we shamelessly avow our purpose to apply all in self-indul- 
gence. Whoever reaches this place, covetousness at last 
has taken possession of him. This was a sad outcome 
for all the rich man*s thoughtfulness,' a sad summary of all 
his wisdom : " Take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry." 

IV. The folly of the covetous man as seen in his fate. 
He made at least three fatal mistakes : 

I. He assumed that what we have is ours. This is not 
the reasonable or the natural view of property. The para- 
ble of the pounds is intelligible to children. The concep- 
tion it presents, viz., that we hold our property in trust, is 
agreeable to our natural conviction. But this just view 
may be corrupted. Unawares we corrupt it. You began 
life with a plan to give away a certain portion of your in- 
come, to save another portion ; and as your income should 
i&crease, to increase your givings as well as your savings. 
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You can remember your first deposit in the bank, your 
first purchase of real estate. You can remember your first 
contribution in charity out of your own earnings. In the 
course of your life you have had times of prosperity. Your 
life may have been a prosperous one. But as you look 
back you can see, perhaps, that it has been growing harder 
for you to give, and easier to spend and to save ; that you 
have grown to take a sincerer pleasure in making a de- 
posit in the bank than in the houses of the poor. By an 
insensible process you have moved along toward the point 
where you are disposed to cease giving, and, virtually, to 
appropriate all you have to yourself. Take heed ! Be- 
ware ! Remind yourself often : This estate — it may be 
only a little bank account, or a stock of goods — is not 
mine. God gave it to me as a trust. When I go hence I 
shall leave it ; and he will require of me a scrupulous 
account. Another mistake of the covetous man was his 
assumption — 

2. That the soul is richer the more goods one has, (v. 19.) 
" Soul, tkou hast much goods." We shrink from the coarse 
suggestion that a man's life consists in his goods. But 
may it not consist in the abundance of his goods 1 Is not 
this possible } May not quantity make the difference } If 
the soul cannot be nourished upon copper, may it not upon 
gold ? Though cotton is so confessedly inadequate, will 
not silks and sables supply its deep cravings } How diffi- 
cult it is for a soul once indulged in saying my barns, my 
fruits, my goods, my soul, to throw off the delusion that we 
can satisfy our souls with our goods ! The temptation to 
covetousness is a greater danger to a rich man than to a 
poor one ; but the danger is great with all of us. Cherish 
the conviction, ** My first concern is my life." Possessions 
are not life ; cannot give it, cannot sustain it. It is true 
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for every human being. Young man, or woman, seeking 
possessions and not life, — you. who have gained a little 
of earth's treasure, and are setting your heart upon it, un- 
awares, — remember, oh, remember ! that possessions are 
not life. This house, this stock, this land are not your life. 
Remember that you may make these things your life. 
They may become you by an unconscious process of 
transfer. Are your goods you } Consider. Subtract from 
your thoughts, your imagination, your affections, your 
purposes, your property y what will be left } Will your very 
'life be gone "^ Will it make no substantial difference } 
Will you be rich toward God } Submit yourself to this 
unsparing analysis, gradually removing your abundance of 
things, and carefully scrutinize your remainder. It might 
be like gradually taking out of the structure of the body 
the nervous tissues, the muscles, the twofold system of 
circulation, the organs of respiration, the skeleton, one after 
another all the great functions, till all had disappeared. 
What would be left t Let us suppose that the form of the 
body is still preserved in the delicate walls of the cellular 
system. Here appears to be a body. It is all that re- 
mains of what once was a man. It looks like a man. But 
it can be gathered up, so delicate is it, until it can be 
hidden in the hand, can even be crowded into a thimble ! 
So, by a process which this, thus outlined, but suggests, the 
human soul may be, and actually is, shrunken, shriveled, 
lost, by being suffered to set its affections in things on the 
earth, as though these were its life. Practically, the man's 
theory has been : A man's life consisteth in the things 
which he possesseth. When these things are conceived to 
be withdrawn, we see what would remain — only a crisp, 
rustling husk. No, not merely a husk : it is more than 
that, however shriveled and shrunken. There is enough 
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of God left in the merest shell and wrappage of a man to 
feel the searching power, of the question : " What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? " The most attenuated and dryest husk of a 
man will still contain that wonderful, mysterious thing, 
man's life. Think of it. The saddest wreck in the form 
of humanity contains a mans life. Each of us carries in 
his bosom a mans life, with all its possibilities of a glori- 
ous immortality. 

The famous Cardinal Beaufort died a frightful death. He 
had been a man, says his biographer, " of covetousness in- 
satiable." His wealth was vast. But the end had come. 
He was an old man of eighty years. King Henry and a 
few of his courtiers witnessed his dying agonies. ^'Why 
should I die } " the wretched man cried, having so much 
riches t " If the whole realm would save my life, I am able 
by policy to get it, or by riches to buy it. Will not death 
be hired, nor money do nothing } " W^ell did he know the 
answer to that despairing question, the echo of his own 
word : " Nothing ; for a man^s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." 

3. The rich man assumed that he could reckon on the 
future. This was a terrible mistake : God waked him from 
it. What voice arrests him, in the midst of his plans, — 
the barns unbuilt, the grain unreaped, in the very act of 
congratulating his soul, — speaks to him thereon the slope 
of the hill in the dewy summer morning, as the heaven is 
full of morning light and song, and the smell of the 
field comes sweet on the breeze from the sea! And 
the flush of his eager hope is yet at warmest glow, and 
the bee goes droning by, and the swallow skims the 
tops of the rustling grain ; comes with a sudden shock 
of disease, with the memory of a forgotten warning of 
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<jod's word, or with one of those whispered suggestions, 
rising from the unfathomable depths of the soul itself, re- 
minding us of death. He stands transfixed. He listens 
to the terrible voice : " Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee." " This night." Can it be } In the 
very midst of his hopes and plans, with the barns unbuilt, 
the fields unreaped, the figs untasted } May he die to- 
•night } Is it fixed } Must he die to-night } Can it be pos- 
sible that with his fortune secured his life is insecure ; not 
merely that^ is doomed ? Whether he lies down upon his 
bed, or sits and watches, with all the house alight, or flees 
from God, w/^*//. death come to-night.-* And to-morrow 
morning will they be whispering " He is dead " } Will 
another master stand here in the dewy field and see the 
skimming swallow, and hear the droning bee } Will all his 
wealth be another's to-morrow f Will another build the 
barns, another store and spend the harvest.'* 

Who was this fool ? May it be you .? Among the hu- 
man remains exhumed at Pompeii are those of a woman 
laden with treasure, hastily seized and still hugged tightly 
in her arms. She was evidently caught on the very 
threshold of her own dwelling by the avalanche of ashes. 
Her sudden fright remains upon her face, indelibly printed 
there, an awful suggestion of the horrors of the unexam- 
pled tragedy. What figure could more fitly illustrate our 
Saviour's warning ! Well might it be placed in every 
square of the city, with mutely eloquent dissuasion, to ad- 
monish us of the danger of a covetous love of this world. 
Look upon this ill-fated woman. Look upon the rich fool. 
Listen to the Saviour's words. Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness. So is he that layeth up treaures for him- 
sdf and is not rich toward God. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

Luke xv. i-io. 
" Then drew near to him all the publicans and sinners y^ etc. 

The parables of Christ are in some respects the most 
wonderful of his teachings. Their peculiar charm lies in 
the fact that, instead of abstract statements of doctrine, 
they give us truth in pictured and vivid forms. It is robed 
in colors that cannot escape notice. What child of ordi- 
nary intelligence but would see at once what Christ meant 
by the parables of the " Good Samaritan," and the " Prodi- 
gal Son." They are not treatises, but object-lessons. 
The misery of sin is emphasized in the wretchedness of 
the sinner ; the nobleness of charity is articulate in the 
bowed form of the traveler, as he stoops to lift up the 
wounded sufferer by the roadside ; that God's heart turns 
toward sinful men when they turn toward him is plain, 
when we see the outstretched arms of the aged father, and 
hear him, in accents tremulous with joy, give command- 
ment for the feast to celebrate the home-coming of his 
wandering son. There are now and then deep under- 
truths that elude the careless glance ; but as a rule, there 
is an immediate and intense apprehension of the main sig- 
nificance of the parable. And more than this, though 
comparatively few in number, the parables of our Lord are 
representative of such vital truths, that in their entirety 
they body and set forth almost all that men need to know 
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for life and salvation. They are set like jewels in the mas- 
sive gold of the gospel, and sermon and history and nira- 
cle get no little of their value from the fact that they 
intensify the light of instruction and promise that rays forth 
from these precious stones of truth these crown-diamonds 
of revelation. 

The coupled parables of this passage illustrate and en- 
force the same truth — God's love and care for sinners. 
In that particular they are an epitome of the New Testa- 
ment Judged by any fair canons of criticism, the Gospels 
and Epistles are only so many different arrangements of 
one theme, Divine grace set over against human need. 
Admonition and incident, threat and promise, narrative 
and apocalypse, each and all are vitally fibred to the re- 
demptive work of Christ. In fact, the Old Testament as 
well as the New, has the cross of Calvary for its center of 
crystallization. Jewish ritualism is nothing but barbaric 
superstition, unless it be a symbolism prefiguring the work 
of the coming Messiah. The^rapt utterances of seer and 
prophet are only the ravings of frenzy, if they are not 
herald voices proclaiming Immanuel's approach. The 
Gospels themselves are only the record of a senseless 
tragedy if Grod's love to sinners be not a truth, whose 
touch so energizes the Divine efficiencies that the outcome 
is human salvation. The teachings of this passage lie very 
close to the heart of things, and simple as the parables are 
in structure, they discuss the profoundest problems of the 
spiritual universe. Four points are specially emphasized : 

I. The Sinner^ s Condition, ' 

* 

He is a lost man. Out of the fold of a hundred sheep, 
one has wandered away into the wilderness — away from 
the watch and care of the shepherd, away from the pas- 
12 
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tures where food is found, away among the gloomy defiles 
of the mountains, where wild beasts are watching for their 
prey. Out of the woman's cherished hoard of ten pieces 
of silver one is missing. Even though it is somewhere 
within the circuit of her house, it is out of her reach and 
knowledge, and adds nothing to her wealth. For all pur- 
pose of value it is as though it were not. It is lost 

This simple imagery is of itself a sufficient setting forth 
of man's natural condition. He is lost. There are other 
utterances of Scripture that are explicit on this point : — 
" Dead in trespasses and sin." " The carnal mind is en- 
mity against God." "The Son of man is come to seek 
and save that which was lost." Christ's mission gets the 
whole of its value from the fact that men are perishing 
spiritually. Ancient rite and sacrifice were ordained of 
God only for the help of a lost world. And yet the con- 
census of Scripture may all be set aside, and the case 
rested on this description of Christ. The stray sheep and 
the missing silver are the emblems of every unrenewed 
soul. 

But men refuse to lie under this imputation. In what 
do we differ from those whom you call Christians ? they 
ask. We are as upright, honest, and generous as they. 
How are we lost } In what did the lost sheep of the para- 
ble differ from the ninety and nine in the fold ? Not in 
appearance, but in condition. It was lost because it had 
wandered away from the shepherd. The missing piece of 
silver was coin of the realm, as well as the nine safe in the 
pu^rse ; but it was lost becalise it was out of its owner's 
reach. Sinners are lost, not because they are unlike other 
men, but because they are out of right relations to Grod. 
They have wandered away from the safety of his presence 
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into the wilderness, where they are exposed to the sweep 
of the unrepealed law: "The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." Wearing the image of God, they acknowledge no 
loyalty to him, and he cannot use them Jpecause they have 
refused to be used. They are lost to God, and safety and 
righteousness. In spite of their integrity — lost ; notwith- 
standing their honor — lost ; with all their grace of man- 
ner and kindness of heart — lost; although cheered and 
flattered by the applause of the world — lost. In spiritual 
condition and life and prospect they are apart from the 
Father of spirits, and for a man to be that is to be lost. 
Here and in all worlds it is the same. " This is eternal 
life, to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." We are shown — 

11. The Sinners Frie7id. 

The stray sheep and the missing silver are objects of 
interest to their owners. The loss is not dismissed with 
simply balancing the books afresh, and deducting the mar- 
ket-value from the general assets. The shepherd loves his 
sheep, and the woman prizes her money, and both set to 
work to recover their lost treasures. 

The fact that God makes any attempt to save lost men 
proves that he is the sinner's friend. What has he to gain 
by the reclamation of the missing } He is not so poor that 
our restoration will greatly enrich him. In comparison 
with the infinite expanse of his universe, this world is but 
a bubble of foam on the crest of an ocean surge. He has 
no lack of worshipers and servants. "The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech of him, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge." The Psalmist had 
a glimpse of the immensity of this mystery when he sang : 
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" When I remember the heavens, the work of thy hands, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
fna7i that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him k " The problem is inexplicable until 
with his own lips he gives us the solution : *' God so loved 
the world." 

But these parables teach that there is still more of 
Divine affection in this search after the lost. The shep- 
herd does not send his herdsman into the wilderness to 
hunt for the wandering sheep. He goes himself The 
woman does not commission her servant to search for the 
missing silver. She herself lights the candle and sweeps 
the house. And God does not commit the reclamation of 
lost men to any other, but he undertakes it himself. 
" Thus saith Jehovah that created thee, O Jacob, and he 
that formed thee, O Israel. Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee." " God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself" The eyes that look through eternity search for 
lost men ; the feet that walk among the golden candle- 
sticks tread the dusty roads of earth to find them ; the 
hands that hold all worlds in their hollow, are outstretched 
to lift them up. When the Infinite thus stoops to the 
finite, it is love as measureless as the heart of God. 

And so all expedients for the reclamation of lost men 
are impotent unless they proceed from the sinner's friend. 
God does no unnecessary work. If there were other ways 
in which wanderers might be found and restored to their 
heritage, it is certain that the gospel method would not 
have bfeen adopted. All commendations of culture and 
progress as sufficient for men's spiritual wants, become 
mere platitudes in the presence of the Mighty Searcher 
for souls, who comes " to seek and to save that which was 
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lost." No system of religion which leaves out Christ as its 
central force can reach the deep needs of a soul. We are 
shown — 

III. The Sinnet^s Rescue. 

The shepherd leaves his ninety and nine and goes after 
that which is lost " until he find itr The woman in pur- 
suit of her missing silver lights her candle, and sweeps 
the house, and seeks diligently *' till she find it'' It takes 
time, and it. requires work, but the time is not misspent 
and the work is not wasted. They have their reward. 

God's plan of salvation is not a failure. It cost largely 
to make the redemption of the soul possible. Before the 
shepherd could come within reach of his wandering sheep, 
he must bruise and weary himself with his rough travel. 
Before God could lay the hand of help and healing on any 
man, the God-man must be despised and rejected, scourged, 
mocked, crucified. But none of these things stop the way ; 
over them all and through them all the compassionate God 
presses on after his lost world " until he find it." It re- 
quires work to make the plan of salvation effective, after its 
possibility is established — Sabbaths, and sanctuaries, and 
Bibles, and ministries, and missions, and prayers, and tears, 
and labors must all be used to make the possible the actual. 
It takes time to reach the large result. The triumph of 
Christ's kingdom was not designed to be a glad surprise 
consummated in a moment. It comes as the light comes 
at morning, climbing inch by inch toward the zenith, 
bleaching the darkness into paleness, kindling it into 
brightness, pouring into it the splendor of the day. But it 
comes in orderly and ordained measures of advance. The 
cycles of our impatience are only the moments of God's 
good time. The ''kingdoms of this world shall become 
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the kingdoms of our Lord," and *' the knowledge of him 
fill the earth, as the waters cover the sea." 

But how about the many that are lost forever ? Well, 
the sheep before the shepherd finds it may be despoiled of 
some of its fleece by the thickets through which it would 
press its way, and the missing silver before its owner holds 
it again may have its brightness somewhat dimmed, but 
the essential value of both is there. Something of the 
entirety of humanity may be missing through men's will- 
fulness, but in the aggregate of ages the world will be 
saved. He who comes to seek ** after that which is lost 
until he find it," will have no despoiled inheritance when 
his work is accomplished. 

And here is the inspiration of Christian labor. No man 
is to be counted as beyond God's reach. He may be indif- 
ferent, blasphemous, defiant ; no matter, there is no reason 
for despair. Faithful effort in his behalf is supplemented 
by the help of One who goes after that which is lost *' until 
he find it." Missions yonder in cultured Japan, in China, 
in superstitious India, in degraded Africa ; work here at 
home in attics and cellars, among the rich, proud, and the 
worldly-wise ; the inspiration for all is the same, — the 
unwearying patience and the resistless purpose of God. 
These parables show us — 

IV. The Sinner s Return. 

When the shepherd has found his sheep he comes home, 
and calling his friends together, he says, ** Rejoice with me, 
for I have found my sheep which was lost." When the 
woman recovers her missing piece of silver, she summons 
her neighbors and says, '* Rejoice with me, for I have found 
the piece which I had lost." And the inference from all this 
as given in Christ's own words is, ** Likewise I say unto you, 
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there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth." 

As the world judges of matters, this is a surprising 
statement. The conversion of a single man in the com- 
munity does not ordinarily create a profound impression. 
Christian people are glad, but not greatly elated, and soci- 
ety at large takes no special interest in the matter. And 
yet if the words of our Lord are true, that event sends a 
thrill of joyful feeling, surging through all the great upper 
world of life and light. How happens it that there is such 
a contrast between the indifference of earth and the ecstasy 
of heaven.? 

We here see things as they are in themselves ; those 
yonder lo©k at them in their relations. The conversion of 
a soul is not an isolated matter. It inevitably affects the 
character and condition of multitudes. There is first of 
all the working of the great social laws under which — 

" Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast. 
Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast," 

and the color of a single thread affects the whole fabric, 
and the quality of a single tone augments the concord or 
discord of the general harmony. In a system like that, 
individual character becomes a factor of immeasurable 
force. But more than that, every converted soul becomes 
the channel for a new influx of Divine life into the 
world, and who can tell what resistless tides of heavenly 
influence may pour through it ? Certainly not we, with 
our dim eyesight and partial forecast ; perhaps they yon- 
der, with their larger knowledge and eclaircised vision. On 
the level of our apprehension it was not much that a stroll- 
ing tinker should abandon his cups and his ribaldry ; but 
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there was reason for joy in heaven, if they saw, there and 
then, the Pilgrim starting on his Progress through the cen- 
turies, drawing multitudes after him into the kingdom of 
God. To us it might mean but little if a swearing sailor 
on a slave-ship changed his profanity into prayer ; but it 
might well mean much to the hosts above, if they saw the 
church of all after ages lifting itself upward on the wings 
of his holy song. As a matter of record, Christianity owes 
quite as much to -individual men as to great popular move- 
ments. The Reformation is only the name of Luther spelt 
large. The conversion of any soul is an event of profound 
importance. It is certain to be a center of spiritual force, 
it may be the initial impulse of a movement that shall belt 
the globe with its influence. • 

What comfort and strength there is also in the thought 
that so many watching eyes are fixed upon us from within 
the veil ! The man who after long struggles with self and 
sin makes his surrender to God, has not taken an unob- 
served step. The world may not note it, but he is "com- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses," who know 
as well as he his decision, who. know better than he its 
results. It is no small matter to come home to God, since 
in that coming we are brought not only into the company 
of the good of this world, but also into fellowship with the 
saved in heaven. Voices out of the Invisible welcome us, 
and the newborn joy in our own hearts is caught up and 
echoed back by the happy multitudes around the throne. 

To be away from God, that is to be lost. Christ is 
seeking for us, that is our hope. To move toward him as he 
moves toward us, that is to make it certain that he will 
find us. To have him find us and bear us home, that is 
life eternal. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Luke xv. 11-24. 

^^ And he saidy A certain man had two sons: And the younger of 
them said to his father ^ Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falltth to me. And he divided unto them his living^^ etc. 

The eighteen centuries have dimmed no part of this 
vivid picture. Its outline is as distinct as when first 
drawn. Not even its lightest tint has faded. It is a para- 
ble for all time and for every people. Prodigal sons, true 
to the nature here depicted, remind us daily that human 
nature changes not. It is not a Jewish lad we have in 
mind ; and we do not seek him in Palestine. 

He was the son of wealth. His home was one of those 
spacious old mansions so often seen in our New England 
towns. The hired servants were many, and well cared for. 
The garden was fragrant with flowers, and the orchards 
heavy with golden and crimson fruit. Herds of cattle 
were feeding in the pastures, and the sheep were browsing 
on the hill. The father's two sons had all that heart 
should wish. 

It was a bright autumn morning, as the sorrowing family 
were gathered in the library. The central character of the 
group was the younger son, who, weary of the family re- 
straint, had made up his mind *.' to see the world." It was 
no sudden freak. Years before he had stamped his little 
foot in willfulness while the servants laughed at his smart- 
ness. Again and again he had stolen away from home 
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" to have a good time." When about fifteen years of age 
he began to smoke. He regarded his judgment as fully 
matured when only sixteen years old. * His clothing re- 
vealed the bent of his character, — flashy. Without ques- 
tion he was a general favorite among his kind. He knew 
the haunts of iniquity well. He was versed in the tricks 
of the gamester. He had spent many a midnight hour at 
the convivial feast and billiard-hall. When the father 
made known the possibility of his coming degradation, 
he treated that father with scorn. Sin is terribly decep- 
tive ; it coaxes, then bewilders, then destroys. Thus on 
that bright autumn morning, in that beautiful home, he 
made the strange request, "Father, give me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me ; " and the father divided 
between his sons his living. We observe in this strange 
career — 

I. The Prodigal* s Departure. 

He disliked all parental restraint. He broke the prin- 
ciple involved in the " first commandment with promise." 
In his father's house vice was out of place. The foolish 
youth desired to carry out his own wishes in having his 
own way, not knowing that liberty and lawlessness are 
direct opposites. He made the world his servant, little 
thinking how soon he should be under its most cruel 
tyranny. He was sadly deceived. 

You will recall the stupendous miracle of Christ, the 
feeding of the five thousand with food which no wealth of 
man had bought. " Gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost,'* was the Master's command. There is no waste 
allowed in Scripture ; and no more in nature. God is 
bountiful but never wasteful. Vapors, rising toward 
heaven, answer their purpose. The very smoke from our 
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dwellings is not without its use. The leaves of autumn, 
withered and decaying, enrich the earth. Our mighty 
coal-beds are the divine storehouses of wasted things 
turned into ereat value. Everywhere in nature God takes 
up the fragments that nothing be lost. Shall we assume 
that He, who is thus careful, is willing to have us waste our 
gifts } The very suggestion is unnatural. 

We must never forget that all wasting of our gifts is a 
sin. Man is made for a noble purpose ; his duties touch 
eternity, and are given for use in time. If, therefore, we 
shall in any manner despise or neglect the great object of 
life, shall we be blameless } Shall we, for even a moment, 
dare. assume that it is no concern of ours how we employ 
our powers } It is very easy and common to spend half 
the night in card-playing. Is this a waste, or is it a right 
employment of man's opportunities ^ Endowed with an 
intellect, whose power of thought the farthest world cannot 
limit, is it right to be followers of pleasures rather than 
of intellectual profit } Wealth is laid at many a door for a 
purpose, and if that purpose is thwarted by an unjust 
steward, he is but a prodigal wasting his opportunities, 
Ws talents, and his life. The king in his palace and the 
dweller in the hut are held by this same unyielding law, 
from which there is no escape. The powers which were 
given for eternity are not given to be frittered chiefly 
'ipon time. 

II. The ProdigaVs Despair. 

His situation is portrayed by the one graphic descrip- 
tion of Christ: " There arose a mighty famine in that land." 
V/e are pointed to the darkest word in human history, pre- 
cursor of the pestilence and death. It tells of the stony 
bed where the brook once ran. It tells of the fruitless 
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trees, with branches prematurely stripped of their foliage. 
It tells of the grass of summer all burned away. Not a 
bird wings the sky. Parents and children speak in whis- 
pers, or moan ill despair. Famine means men staggering 
along the roadsides only to drop from sheer weakness and 
die, where the next may stumble over them. It means 
the great herds of cattle gone. The plow stands unmoved 
in the furrow, gleaming and unrusted beneath the dewless, 
burning sky. No hand takes down the sickle or touches 
the reaper. There is no joy, no music, no dancing. Only 
the vultures hold a festival, and they are glad. 

Such is the natural picture of the prodigal's abode. Sin 
leads: to the deepest famine of the soul. The world gives 
no satisfaction ; hence we read that the prodigal " began 
to be in want." His property was all wasted, and despair 
was settUng down upon his soul. His life was a failure in 
such a land ; his " riotous living " was beginning its curse. 
No want of the human heart, good or bad, is ever satisfied 
here. Even the disciple's anticipation is of a time when 
he shall awake in Christ's likeness. Just so, th^ nobler 
desires turned earthward are more insatiate still. Epicure 
was never satisfied. The sustenance of vicious desires 
only awakens new ones. The drunkard drinks deeper 
week by week, his thirst deepened with every draught of 
the mocking cup. The miser's lust burns fiercer as the 
gold in his chests becomes heavier. Few men have at- 
tained a higher place in the popular affections than a great 
English poet, who thus wrote before he had half reached 
the allotted age of man : 

** My days are in the yellow leaf. 
The flowers, the fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone." 
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Hear the confession of Charles Lamb, one of the finest 
English essayists, as he speaks of his degradation : " Could 
the youth . . . see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night's drinking, and feverishly looking /or this night's 
repetition of the folly ; could he feel the body of death out 
of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler outcry to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling^ temp- 
tation." "Poor Coleridge!" is the world's title of him who 
has been called "the largest and most spacious intellect 
that has yet existed amongst men." Add to these expres- 
sions the confession of De Quincey, while out of his 
experience of untold horrors he speaks : " Death we can 
face ; but knowing as son^e of us do what is human life, 
which of us is it that without shuddering could, if con- 
sciously we were summoned, face the hour of- birth } " 
Rasselas, that masterpiece of Dr. Johnson, has for its sole 
aim to prove the impotency of the world in giving happi- 
ness. The cries are heard on every side of those who are 
beginning to be in want. They who waste their gifts must 
reap a reward of darkness and despair. Add to such an 
experience the fact of the prodigal's desolation. He craved 
the most loathsome service in order that he might live, 
demanding in that service even the food of the swine ; but 
"no man gave unto him." In this one sentence we learn 
the world's way. The prince among gamblers in Boston, 
a few years ago, walks its streets to-day, begging in vain 
from those who hold the place which Ae lost. The world 
is very generous with those from whom it expects to re- 
ceive favors. No man gave unto the prodigal when he had 
nothing to give in return. There is many a poor outcast 
—once a dweller in splendid mansion, flattered, feasted. 
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and admired — now dying prematurely in the midst of 
reeking scum and filth. It is a common chapter in human 
history. Sympathy is worthless save as given in the hour 
of need. More than desolate would the prodigal have been 
to die alone away from the home he had scorned. The 
best of all friends can do but little ; and how unwise to 
make such friendships as shall avail nothing. The prodi- 
gal sav^d himself in time. Not even the strongest friend- 
ship will avail ; the world abandons its own, just as Riche- 
lieu deserted Voltaire in that chamber of his dying agony. 

III. The Prodigals Resolution. 

We are told of an English soldier, wounded and faint, 
left by the retreating army to die. Helpless and motion- 
less he lay, expecting his death, screened from the burning 
sun by an overhanging cliff. While his strength was 
ebbing fast there alighted just before his face a greedy, 
ravenous bird, waiting for the end to come. Thoughts of 
himself becoming the prey of that loathsome bird gave 
him a new energy, and he slowly arose and at last was 
saved. 

In almost a like helpless state the prodigal " came to him- 
self." Two thoughts convinced him of his insane course : 
the abjectness of his misery, — perishing with hunger ; 
and the remembrance of the joys in the father's house. It 
was thus the dissolute John Newton became himself again. 
But for a like critical resolve John Bunyan would ever 
have remained the same worthless profligate as in his 
youth. A moral co\w.rd may face the cannon's mouth, but 
only a hero will turn from his sin. There is a splendor in 
such a moral conflict. Caesar's political fate depended 
upon his passing the Rubicon ; and yet the same resolu- 
tion is demanded in the case of every sinner. 
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Behold the prodigal pale from hunger and worn from sin ! 
His garments are only tatters, and there is nothing" he can 
bring to his father's house. Despised by his employer and 
shunned by the very swineherds, he stands alone. Judge 
him not by his rags ! Condemn him not because his face 
is scarred with sin ! His words declare him a man again. 
" I will arise and go to my father." His back is upon the 
swine, and his face is toward his father's house. 

The proof of his sincere resolution is immediately 
given : he carries out what he resolves. He does not wait 
to exchangS his filthy garments nor to better his condition. 
Had the multitudes, whom he met, suspected his destina- 
tion, they would have laughed him to scorn ; but they knew 
not the gladness and joy his coming would make. He is a 
man once more. 

IV. The ProdigaVs Welcome. 

Words are powerless in declaring the richness of such a 
reception. For years that father had patiently waited for 
the return of this son. He well knew the direction the 
wanderer had taken ; and if the son returned from the east, 
the father was not looking away to the west. The prodi- 
gal loved his father because his father had first loved him. 
Day after day the hired servants had asked in vain, When 
will his love grow less } But it never ceased. 

With raiment soiled and ragged, with face pinched with 
want and furrowed with sin, the sinner was hurrying on. 
Perhaps at times he almost crouched in shame ; yet not 
more in1;pnt was he upon reaching home than was the 
father to receive him. That father could not wait for his 
son to reach the gate, but left the old homestead to meet 
the object of his love. Shorter each moment grows the 
dbtance between the two. Now they are but a step apart ; 
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it is but a moment and the father's arms have clasped his 
wasted, sunken prodigal, while he kisses the brow once so 
innocent but now so furrowed with vice. The' lost is found. 
Together they hasten to the old home. The gardens are 
as redolent as on that long-ago morning. The orchards 
are burdened with the richest fruit. The pastures and hill- 
sides are still giving food for the herds and flocks. The 
" hired servants " are as faithful as of old. The best robe, 
so long kept, is given the son once lost and now found. 
The ring is placed upon his hand, and shoes are drawn 
upon his feet. Savory odors fill the place. The tables are 
bountifully spread. The sweetest music is the token of 
the gladness and rejoicing ; and the prodigal, now himself 
again, isr almost the king of the feast. The sinner's best 
friend is his father^ and no home is called too good 
for him. 

Heaven is our home ; the appointed abode for every re- 
penting prodigal child. Why will so. many stray away? 
Modern story points to a weary sojourner in an attic of 
Paris penning the remembrance of joys once felt in "home, 
sweet home ; " and this one poem has immortalized a name 
which would otherwise have been forgotten ; — so sacred is 
home to our hearts. The inspired pages tell us of a home 
which is never broken — whose pleasures are complete. 
Death shall never enter to break it up. Sickness and pain 
shall never cross its threshold ; and the tears of the weary, 
God shall wipe away. There the once lost shall ever dwell 
in peace. " Blessed are the homesick, for they shall get 
home." 
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The parable of dives and lazarus. 

Luke xvi. 19-31. 

** T'here was a certain rich man^ which was clothed in purple and 
fine lineny and fared sumptuously every day^^^ etc. 

In this most impressive parable we find peculiarly the 
utterance of things that had been " kept secret from the 
foundation of the world." (Matt. ix. 35.) The Old Tes- 
tament has no such clear voice as this upon the condition 
of men after death. The general sense of mankind had 
always demanded a future world of rewards and punish- 
ments ; pagan mythology and tragedy express this demand 
in forms of fancy now grotesque and now solemn ; but to 
this cry of the soul there was only an echo, until Christ 
spoke, out of his perfect knowledge of both worlds. To-day 
we are as certain that there is a future life, opening at once 
after this and determined by this, as that there is a con- 
tinent of Europe to be reached after an ocean voyage. 

Before coming to its contents, it is important to remem- 
ber tkat the parable is a divine revelation. 

The impressions we get from it are all true, and to be 

verified by us as, one by one, we go hence. Truth — 

even divine truth — may reach us in a thousand ways, and 

there is something about the scenes of the other world 

that 

** Lies about us like a cloud, 

That world we cannot see," 

which forbids their description in terms of scientific exact- 
ness. The best idea we can receive of that life is from ^ 

13 
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picture, and what the picture says to our senses, that the 
other world will be to our spirits. Does this parable of 
Dives and Lazarus show us a great gulf fixed between the 
good and the evil hereafter ? There is such a complete 
and final separation between them in the world to come. 
Does the picture show us a Dives tormented in fiame and 
thirst ? Such sufferings faithfully represent the miseries 
of the lost, — those pangs of remorse, those horrors of 
memory, those unavailing cries after deliverance, which 
can be best set before us as thirst and flame ; for what 
these are to the body, the penal torments of the lost world 
are to the spirit of man. If we fancy that the punishment 
of the lost is less terrible than these word-pictures would 
lead us to expect, simply because we know they are pic- 
tures, we do violence to the first principles of sound inter- 
pretation. They are true pictures, drawn by One who is 
the Truth. Do we see Lazarus lying in Abraham's bosom ? 
Such comfort and rest, such recompenses and holy fellow- 
ships, will be the portion of the blessed forever on high. 
Does Dives recognize Lazarus, remember his own breth- 
ren, desire them to be warned from his fate ; and is all this 
immediately after death } We may be sure it is all a faith- 
ful representation of what is to be. It may be that we 
know now, dim as our conceptions are, as much as it is 
possible for us to know in this " ignorant present." When 
Paul was caught up to the third heavens, he heard things 
which, he tells us, it is impossible for man to utter ; im- 
possible, we infer, because what he saw and heard was so 
related to his earthly senses and common thoughts that he 
could not speak of it. Could Lazarus, whom our Lord 
raised from the dead, tell what he saw in the days when 
jiis body was in the tomb ? 
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" Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? 
There lives no record of reply." 

Pictures, types, symbols, alone can give us now the 
image of the true, beyond time. 

We further observe, by way of introduction, that the 

parable was spoken to the Pharisees ^ and that just before 

it came that of the unjust steward. Both bore upon the 

right use of money. The covetous Pharisees, on being 

told to make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 

derided our Lord, who with a few intervening sentences 

passes on to the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

There is an evident aim in the parable against the whole 

Jewish nation, which, like Dives, sat in purple and fine 

linen, faring sumptuously every day, despising the claims 

of the poor Gentiles at their gate. The time was at hand, 

in that new world opening after Christ's resurrection and 

ascension, when the Gentiles should rest in Abraham's 

bosom and be seen to be the true children of his faith, 

while the selfish and cruel race that crucified the Lord of 

Glory should be tormented of all nations, and sue for 

Christian deliverance. But now to the parable itself. 

\ There was a certltin rich man, which was clothed in 

purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day!* 

We mark the covert satire in the absence of the rich man's 

name, for the poor beggar is assigned a name descriptive of 

his moral excellence, — • " God is my help," — as if we might 

greet him hereafter in the courts of the heavenly temple. 

With a mere touch, the two contrasted characters stand 

clearly before us. St. Augustine thus calls our attention 

to this brief description of Dives : " Jesus said not, a 

calumniator; he said not, an oppressor of the poor; he 

said not, a robber of other men's goods, nor a receiver of 
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such, nor a false accuser ; he said not, a spoiler of orphans, 
a persecutor of widows ; nothing of these. But what did 
he say ? There was a certain rich man. And what was 
his crime ? A lazar lying at his gate, and lying unre- 
lieved." 

Now, it might seem, were the latter part of the parable 
not brought up and placed side by side with the former, 
that Dives was sent to the place of torment simply for his 
riches, and for the one case of hard-heartedness brought 
before us in the story, while Lazarus was rewarded for his 
earthly misery by being borne by angels to Paradise. But 
such a teaching is contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture ; and if we penetrate the meaning of the parable, we 
shall see the perfect justice of the sudden and awful 
change in the circumstances of the two characters before 
us. The beggar died, and instantly, with no age-long 
sleep and resurrection of the body, — instantly, before his 
dishonored remains could be hurried to the potters' field, — 
he is ascending on Angels' wings to Abraham's bosom. He 
enters at once the other world, the place — wherever and 
whatever it is — of departed spirits, where the essential 
blessedness of heaven and sufferings of hell begin but are 
not completed. The rich man, dying after Lazarus, allowed 
a greater space for repentance, followed at his funeral with 
costly show of grief, at once in that other world awakes to 
misery. In Hades (the place of departed spirits) he lift up 
his eyeSy being in torments ^ and seeth Abraham afar offy 
and Lazarus in his bosom. 

Every feature of this scene has an intense and abiding 
interest. There is that great common world of spirits, 
like this world, in that good and bad have a place in it ; 
although, unlike this, in that one is in paradise, the other 
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in a separated place of suffering. It is not the highest nor 
the lowest future state. The distress Dives is in is not 
such as to prevent his arguing with Abraham in behalf of 
himself and his brethren ; and the great gulf is not so 
great that a conversation cannot be carried on across it. 
Dives is, we see plainly, the same man after death as be- 
fore it. He recognizes Lazarus, yesterday lying scorned 
and unpitied at his gate. He remembers his five brothers 
left behind him. He is capable of asking for the service 
of Lazarus, as of old he commanded his menials. He is 
able to enter a defence of his own worldliness and cruelty, 
by saying in substance that if he had had more evidence, 
he would have believed Moses and the prophets. His 
remembrance of his relatives seems, at first sight, kind and 
thoughtful ; but it shows no desire that they may love 
and glorify God and serve their suffering fellow-men ; but 
naturally enough, that they may keep away from the place 
of torment. He believes God now, but the devils also be- 
lieve and tremble. " But Abraham said^ Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things^ like- 
wise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted^ and 
thou art tormented!' In these words we find the tremen- 
dous arraignment of the rich man's character. This is his 
adequate and final sentence, hidden in the words, '* Thy 
good things!' For, had Abraham said, " Thou, Dives, hast 
received thy good things, and Lazarus his evil things," we 
niight naturally infer that there was a certain definite 
amount of happiness and misery allotted each man ; and a 
score was kept, so that if one had his good time here, he 
could expect no more ; while, if his cup of bitterness was 
drained here, he would come out into happiness beyond. 
But this is perfectly false. Our present joys and trials, 
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our riches or poverty, have nothing to do with our future 
state, beyond their influence over our character. The 
richest, who are free from the pride of life, will enter 
heaven, when the poorest, who curse God and his provi- 
dence, will perish without its gate. Abraham says to 
Dives, " Thy good things ; " but not to Lazarus, " Thine 
evil things." The ** goods " of Dives were his own choice 
and possession. The miseries of Lazarus were not his by 
his choice or God*s apportionment exhausting his share, 
but only a providential visitation which he humbly en- 
dured, and by which we must suppose he was fitted for 
heaven. Thy good things, O Dives, are thine own choice ! 
They are the objects of thy restless pursuit day and night, 
of thy toils and bargains, thy hopes and fears. Thy 
thoughts fly to thy treasure-house like birds to their 
nests. In thy growing stores, thy goods laid up for 
many years ; in thy purple and fine linen are thy good 
things. They are thine only good, O Dives ! Were the 
hidden riches of God's favor offered thee if thou wouldst 
surrender all to him, they would have no attraction. 
Heaven's joys may go, if thy riches must go too ! Thou 
wouldst go away sorrowful, if Jesus bade thee sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor, sorrowfully clinging to thy 
good things. Were the recompense of the reward on 
high shown thee, as it was shown to Moses at Egypt's 
court, thou wouldst not, like him, have chosen to suflfer 
affliction with the people of God. Thy good things are all 
in Egypt. Take thy fill of them, O Dives, and when thou 
wakest up in hell and they are gone away from thee like a 
dream, thou wilt not charge God with injustice ! Thou 
hast had thy soul's desire ! Thou hast sown to the flesh, 
and the harvest has come ! 
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Thus the rich man finds his good things gone away. 
There is no more of them now for him. His lamp has 
gone out, and there is no more oil to fill it where he is. 
" But besides all this (as if it were not sufficient), between 
us andyoUy^ says Abraham to him, " there is a great gulf 
fixedy an eternal, separating chasm, too deep to be filled 
up, too wide to be bridged over, so that they who would 
pass from hence to you cannot^ neither can they pass to us 
t/mt would come from thence!^ Thus is our future life 
finally determined by our present desires ; the separation 
between the good and the bad is seen to be an absolute 
one, founded upon character. 

The parable proceeds to show us the adequacy of the 
means of grace even under the old dispensation. Dives 
now hastens to suggest an errand in behalf of his brethren, 
thinking that the passage from heaven to earth is open, 
even if that from heaven to hell is barred. He would 
have Lazarus sent out as a ministering spirit to testify 
unto the household left behind of the reality of things 
beyond the sight of clay, but Abraham said unto him 
they have Moses and the prophets^ let them hear them. 

What shall we learn from this but that the means of 
grace and knowledge even under the old dispensation 
were perfectly adequate to meet all the wants of men } 
To-day we find a secret feeling among many^ that God is 
not giving them a fair chance ; that he ought to do more 
for them than he has done. They have Moses and the 
prophets ; they have Christ and his Gospel ; they have 
the Church and the Sabbath and the Holy Spirit ; they 
know the way of life almost as they know the paths around 
their houses ; prayers, warnings, invitations, promises, fill 
the air around them ; yet they ask for more, defending 
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themselves from the charge of sinful rebellion, by claiming 
a want of light and power. But if to hear Moses and the 
prophets was enough to acquaint a Dives with God and 
duty, to hear the. Son of Man from heaven is surely 
enough for us to-day. Yet one more appeal comes from 
the despairing sinner. If one went to them, he says, from 
the dead, they would repent. Nay, is the answer. They 
would not even be persuaded though one of their number 
rose up out of the dead. 

Let us remember that underneath the surface there 
was unbelief and hardness of heart in the rich man who 
was sent to hell. The purple and fine linen, the wealth 
and show, the contempt of. the poor, were but symptoms 
of the state of one who had no real belief in God and 
another world. Any floating, confused, occasionally re- 
turning notions he may have had about the life to come, 
were worthless, because inoperative. His idea that a 
ghost would be the means of saving his five brethren 
shows his ignorance of the depth of his own and their 
unbelief. Modern spiritism builds itself upon the craving 
of an unbelieving heart for better evidences than God has 
seen fit to give of his existence and providence. It leads 
men farther away from him into despair and darkness. 
On the other hand. His holy word reveals him to us as 
near at hand, interested in our lives, loving us so that he 
sent his Son to die for us ; loving us so, that when we 
have endured the discipline of time we may dwell with 
him and his redeemed ones forever and ever. 
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PARABLES ON PRAYER. 

Luke xviii. 1-14. 

" And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint^^ etc. 

The teachings of the Lord Jesus in relation to prayer 
afford a complete vindication of its reasonableness and 
propriety. Whatever difficulties unbelief may suggest, 
the saying of Christ, that " men ought always to pray 
and not to faint," is argument enough to assure any 
Christian mind that prayer is a plain duty, and. a rational 
act. The ^^ ought'' of Christ outweighs all the objections 
of infidelity, and is stronger than the adverse conclu- 
sions of a material science. Falling in, also, as this in- 
junction of Christ does, with the natural instincts of the 
soul, we hesitate not to say that, being called upon to 
choose between the two sides, we choose the side on which 
Christ and the constitution of the soul are, rather than the 
side of unbelief It is easier to suppose that what calls 
itself science may be hasty, and mistaken in its conclu- 
sions, than that Christ would practice himself and enjoin 
upon his disciples a vain and delusive service. We are 
ready to rest our faith in prayer upon the truth of his 
teaching. In the passage under consideration, our Saviour 
teaches what qualities should characterize prayer. 

(i) It should be constant. " Men ought always to pray." 
The poor widow did not allow herself to be faint-hearted 
because the judge, whose help she entreated, would not at 
first heed her petition. She kept urging her cause until 
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she fairly wearied him into granting her request. Though 
he had no fear of God and no regard for man, he did 
care for his own quiet. " Because this widow troubleth 
me, I will avenge her," he said, "lest by her continual 
coming she weary me." So, Christ teaches, should the 
praying soul persevere in its entreaty for that blessing 
which it needs. If an unrighteous man, from impatience 
of being importuned and to get rid of a petitioner, will 
grant the desired boon, how much more will the righteous 
and merciful God be prevailed upon to hear prayer } How 
different his feelings in reference to men's prayers from 
those of the unjust judge in regard to the widow's prayer ! 
The widow's prayer filled the judge with weariness and 
disgust. God, however, loves to hear prayer — He invites 
and urges men to it. The more importunate they are, the 
better pleased He is. Instead of hushing it with impa- 
tience, He listens to it with infinite patience and love. 

But the question will be asked, " How it is possible to 
carry this constancy in prayer, which Christ enjoins, to 
the extent he describes, so that the soul shall always pray } 
** Can we, indeed," says Augustipe, "without ceasing bend 
the knee, bow the body, or lift up the hands .? " If the atti- 
tude and the language of prayer were essential to its being 
truly offered, the command of Christ would seem to be ex- 
aggerated. But understand it as the soul's attitude to 
God, and it is no exaggeration. "That soul," says Dr. 
Donne, " which is ever turned toward God, prays some- 
times when it does not know that it prays." The testi- 
mony of the Christian father accords with this. After 
admitting that formal, oral prayer must have its pauses 
and intermissions, Augustine says, " There is another inte- 
rior prayer without intermission, and that is the longing 
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of the heart. Whatever else thou mayest be doing, if thou 
longest after the Sabbath of God, thou dost not intermit to 
pray/' Men can and ought always to pray in this sense. 
Thus the whole life becomes, what Origen conceived the 
life of the Christian should be, " one great connected 
prayer." The importance of constancy in it arises from 
the place it holds in man's spiritual life. Prayer is to the 
soul what the nerves of the body are to the mind, — its 
medium of communication with a world that else were un- 
perceived and unrealized. Cut off the nerves of sensation, 
and man would be shut up in his narrow prison-house of 
the body, unconscious of the world of sight and sound 
that lies without. So let man cease to pray, or never 
learn its exercise and joy, and he becomes insensible to 
the verities of the spiritual world. He lives ''without 
hope and without God in the world," if he may be said to 
live who is dead in the highest and chief part of his na- 
ture. Prayer being so essential to our spiritual Hfe, any 
intermission of it must needs be injurious to the soul. 
Therefore let us not faint or languish in it. If we find 
ourselves as Christians losing our interest in, or relish for, 
prayer, we have reason to feel concerned about it. In a 
healthy soul this relish will increase rather than decay. 
Languor of desire for God, means that we have not made 
enough of prayer. Instead of indulging that languor, we 
must resist it. We must resist it as a feeble person who 
suffers for lack of exercise must resist his inclination to 
indolence, or as a man ready to perish with the cold must 
resist the drowsiness that he feels creeping over him. 
Vigorous, persevering exercise of the body in either one 
of these cases is the condition on which health or life de- 
pends ; so a rousing up of the soul to prayer, and a con- 
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stant, persevering continuance therein when languor of 
spirit makes it drag, are requisite to our soul's welfare. 
Take heed, then, lest you faint, or lest you suppose that 
the feeling of faintness indicates that the soul's apathy is 
to be indulged by the suspension of prayer. Increase your 
diligence in prayer then, instead of relaxing it. 

" When prayer delights thee least, then learn to say, 
Soul, now is the greatest need that thou shouldst pray." 

(2) Another quality of true prayer is earnestness. This 
is necessary to preserve constant prayer from degenerating 
into a dead form, or perfunctory service, — worse than no 
praying at all. That there is much danger of this, needs 
not to be proved. The history of religion generally and 
common experience show it. The simple remedy is to 
deepen the desire or sense of need which prompts to 
prayer, and is the essence of prayer. " If thou wishest 
not to intermit to pray," ^ays one of the Christian fathers, 
'* see that thou do not intermit to desire. The coldness of 
love is the silence of the heart ; the fervency of love is 
the cry of the heart." This warmth of desire is the prod- 
uct of a clear persuasion of the value of prayer as a means 
of help and strength. Such a persuasion grows out of the 
consideration of our own helplessness, and of the perils 
and miseries which encompass and afflict us. The poor 
widow's case is aptly selected to describe how pitiful our 
spiritual condition is, and how earnestly we should pray in 
view of it. Poor and friendless, she was suffering from the 
oppressions of a cruel and powerful adversary. Her widow- 
hood exposed her to insult and outrage, which she had no 
way to escape, save that which might be found in the 
judge's protection. As this was her only hope of de- 
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liverance from intolerable wrong, her importunity to the 
judge was marked with an earnestness that rose almost to 
violence. The graphic language of the original is much 
more expressive than that of our English version. " I will 
avenge her," says the judge, "lest she smite me in the 
face." So passionate was her entreaty that he shrunk 
from the pain of denying her as from a blow. The fact 
that Christ employs such an illustration to picture the 
spiritual need of the soul, and to give it a standard of 
earnestness in prayer, is most noteworthy. It shows that 
we can scarcely over-estimate the dangers and misery of 
our earthly condition. It proves that the sin of our hearts 
and of the world, that sin of which men often make a jest, 
and upon which they ordinarily look with small concern or 
entire indifference, is an enemy more serious, oppressive, 
and relentless than they have any conception of It proves 
also that in coping with this adversary we are more feeble 
and helpless than we are ready to allow. In his strong 
grasp we are held captive. Against his deadly assaults we 
can oppose but a weak resistance. His vigilance and 
malice never abate, and there is urgent need of our mak- 
ing continual cries for deliverance in the ears of the Lord 
of hosts. If it seems otherwise with us, — if we feel that 
our danger from sin is slight, or that we can easily over- 
come it, or that we are in quite a happy and satisfactory 
state, notwithstanding the evil it inflicts, — then we give 
evidence that our spiritual powers have been stupefied by 
the adversary who is robbing us of our eternal treasure. 
Oh, we need the aid of the Divine Spirit, who both con- 
vinces men of sin and helps them to overcome it ; and, en- 
lightened by his Word concerning the nature of that enemy 
with whom we contend, we should pray to be rid of him 
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with an earnestness proportioned to the deliverance we 
seek. 

(3) Anothet quality of true prayer is, patient confidence 
in God. *' Shall not God avenge his own elect which cry 
day and night unto Him, though he bear long with them," 
says Christ. The full import of this question is only un- 
derstood in connection with the foregoing parable. So 
connected the meaning is, as Alford explains : " If such be 
the power of earnest entreaty that it can win right even 
from a man like the unjust judge, sunk in selfishness, and 
fearing neither God nor men, how much more will the 
right be done by the just and holy God, in answer to the 
continued prayers of his elect ? " There are two sure and 
solid grounds of confidence. One is found in God's right- 
eous character, by which he is constrained to rectify wrong 
and establish the right ; and the other is found in his posi- 
tive love for the suppliant. Praying souls are God's elect, 
chosen from the world, and precious in his sight. The 
pantings of their hearts for Him correspond to his infinite 
love for them. The ransomed people of God shoilild abide 
in undisturbed confidence with this faith. What assurances 
they have to confirm them in their trust ! How strange, 
what a proof of human infirmity it is, that they are so 
easily shaken from it ! As with ancient Zion, so with the 
Church of God. When widowed and desolate she often 
cries, *' The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me." But evermore the voice of God answers, 
" Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, they 
may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands." However 
darkly the clouds may lower in the sky, — whatever trials, 
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sufferings, disappointments, anguish, God may allow us to 
endure, — he is still most tenderly mindful of us. We 
may pray for deliverance with the assurance that He hears, 
and also that succor will come, in the right time. *• I tell 
you," says Christ, *'that ke will avenge them speedily r 
This solemn assertion of Christ is a pledge that no un- 
necessary anguish is, or ever will be, caused any child of 
God. Speedily comes the relief, — as speedily as comports 
with God's deep and holy purpose of accomplishing the 
highest good. To our blind impatience it may seem to 
tarry long ; but it could not arrive a moment earlier with- 
out marring the result which lies folded in the far-seeing 
and loving counsel of God. 

For two long, wearisome years, and probably more, 
Joseph was immured in the Egyptian prison. He saw 
other prisoners come and go, but he remained in unrelieved 
captivity. Probably it seemed to him that his was pecu- 
liarly a hard and mysterious lot. But his deliverance came 
speedily , nevertheless, — as speedily as it could come in 
consistency with that good purpose which God had con- 
cerning him and his father's family. Had his prison- 
door opened to release him sooner, he never could have 
been the savior of the house of Israel. 

It doubtless seemed strange to the sisters of Lazarus in 
Bethany that Jesus should have been so long a time com- 
ing, after they had sent him word that their brother was 
sick, with the implied urgency which such a message car- 
ried. How much of anguish and grieved disappointment 
there was in the remark, " If thou hadst been here, our 
brother had not- died"! And yet he came speedily ^ — 
quite as speedily as he could come and fulfill that para- 
mount aim of doing the best thing which divine goodness 
required him to do, 
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If our faith in God were complete, we should be confi- 
dent that it always would be so. It is a truth as sure and 
stable as the nature of God. His rule is a rule of perfect 
love. The sentiment of the poem of Arch. Trench accords 
with the sobriety of gospel truth : 

'* I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway, or open street. 

That he, and we, and all men move 

Under a canopy of Love, 

As broad as the blue sky above ; 

That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread. 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 

Yet if we will our Guide obey. 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 

And one thing further make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, — 

Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, and with curses rife, — 
That this is blessing, this is life." 

(4) One other quality should mark true prayer, namely, 
Humility, This is the import of the story of the Pharisee 
and the publican. The Pharisee's prayer was vain and 
profitless on account of his spiritual conceit. It was a 
strain of self-laudation rather than a prayer to God. There 
is no intimation of any conscious need, no tone of en- 
treaty, no accents of sorrow for sin, no desire for pardon. 
Such a state of mind is an offense to the holy God. , It 
converts prayer into a vain show. It renders a man in- 
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capable of receiving any blessing. There must be aspira- 
tion for something better than we have known, or there is 
no hope of advancement. The artist who was satisfied 
with his work had reason to weep, for there his growth as 
an artist ended. So when a soul is satisfied with its spir- 
itual condition, there is no further growth in grace. Such 
a feeling is contrary to the whole spirit of true religion. 
Not even an apostle is allowed to indulge that feeling, but 
is constrained to forget the things that are behind, and 
reach forth unto those things that are before. "That 
which is best in you," says one, " is your appreciation of 
that which is bette^ than you." Without this appreciation 
of some better thing, joined to a desire to attain it, the 
excellences we already have are of small account. They 
do not compensate for the lack of that principle of growth. 
A soul having that principle in active exercise is in a far 
better state, and more in favor with God, though possess- 
ing great faults, than a soul in which it is dead, even if 
this soul appear faultless. Hence the publican in the story 
went down to his house justified rather than the Pharisee. 
Such is Christ's doctrine of prayer as set forth in the 
passage before us. Prayer, he teaches us, should be char- 
acterized by constancy, earnestness, faith, and humility. 
Then it prevails with God, and is fraught with blessings to 
the praying soul. How rich those blessings are, only the 
^perience of God's grace can reveal. 

" No words can tell what sweet relief 
There for my every want I find, 
What strength for warfare, balm for grief, 
What peace of mind." 

"Men ought always to pray, and not to faint." 
14 
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PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 

Luke xix. 11-27. 

^^ And as they heard these things ^ he added and spake aparable, be- 
cause he was nigh to Jerusalem^ and because they thought that 
the kingdom of God should immediately appear^^ etc. 

The Parable of the Pounds was designed to correct mis- 
taken views respecting the nature of the Messianic king- 
dom. The disciples thought that Christ was about to set 
up an earthly reign of surpassing grandeur. In it they 
expected places of preferment. The mother of two of 
them had just asked that her sons might sit — one 
on Christ's right hand, the other on his left With 
thoughts thus worldly the disciples were journeying with 
the Master toward Jerusalem to keep the Passover. They 
expected that at the approaching feast Christ would rise in 
his grandeur, assert his Messiahship, strike down his ene- 
mies, seat himself on the throne of David, and begin an 
illustrious reign which should be the fulfillment, literally, 
of all the glowing Old Testament Messianic prophecies. 

It is Friday morning. One week brings the Passover, 
and with it, as they trust, the consummation of their 
cherished hopes. Already crowds are flocking to the 
city, distant only sixteen miles. Soon the columns from 
its smoking altars, and the glitter of its gilded temple, will 
burst upon their view. Filled with worldly visions, they 
scarcely note that Christ has ju§t laid his healing touch on 
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two blind men, has said to repentant Zaccheus, "This 
day is salvation come to thy house," and has spoken the 
tender words, " The Son of man is come to seek and save 
that which was lost." To eyes dazzled by a throne, 
spiritual objects appear dim. Christ in the parable cor- 
rects the disciples' earth-born conceptions. He does this 
by directing their thoughts away from fancied honors in a 
kingdom of worldly ease and grandeur, to a truer, nobler 
greatness in a kingdom not of earth. The parable teaches 
that — 

I. In Chrisfs kingdom the characteristic feature is 
service. 

Instead of fostering a spirit of self-seeking, Christ repre- 
sents himself as placing in the hands of each of his sub- 
jects a small sum, — a " pound " only, a Greek mina, 
equal to about fourteen dollars, — with the command that 
this be employed faithfully for him until he shall call for a 
reckoning. What a rebuke to ambitious schemes ! There 
is nothing suggestive of display, nothing to awaken pride. 
All that is asked or expected is fidelity to a small trusty 
a conscientious use of a little sum committed to each for 
keeping. This is made the condition and test of member- 
ship in Messiah's kingdom. 

This truth, so absent from the minds of those early dis- 
ciples, is now too often overlooked. Not unfrequently 
some other evidence of being a follower of Christ is as- 
signed a place above that of obedience. A surrendered 
will is, however, always the first step into Christ's king- 
dom. "Occupy till' I come." This is a command to be 
obeyed ; a command appealing, not to the sensibilities, 
but the will. No one is required to have excited feelings. 
There is no prescribed measure of joy, no given standard 
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of experience. The thing required is this, that our little 
bestowment, our " pound," be industriously and faithfully 
used for Christ. The Scriptures never recognize anything 
as a test of discipleship, which does not include and spring 
from a purpose to be in all things obedient to Christ 
" Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you." 
The question, therefore, What constitutes discipleship.^ 
finds in this parable a ready answer. Not any particular 
state of the emotions, not exuberance of joy, not excite- 
ment, but a deliberate, unyielding purpose to obey Christ. 
Our bestowment, our ** pound," may indeed seem small 
Be it so. On its use, nevertheless, depends our disciple- 
ship. ** The only spectators in this world," says Lord 
Bacon, " are God and the angels." Man, and especially a 
follower of Christ, is not a spectator ; he is a servant ; he 
is to obey his king. " If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me." 
We learn, therefore, what repentance is : It is the act of 
the soul in becoming obedient to Christ,* the change by 
which Christ's will is substituted for self-will. It is that 
sorrow for sin which consists in turning from sin. It is 
the soul, hitherto not obedient, rising up and saying, 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do } " It is not weep- 
ing for the past so much as right resolving for the future. 

" 'Tis not enough to mourn. Breastplate and harness 
Are better things than sackcloth." 

II. In Christ's kingdom service, however slight^ is sure 
of reward. 

The faithful use of one pound brought large return. 
Christ asks that there be employed for him only what has 
been received from him. Augustine prayed, " Give what 
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thou requirest, and require what thou wilt." "Natural 
gifts," says Trench, " are as the vessel which may be large 
or small, and which receives according to its capacity, but 
which in each case \s filled: so that we are not to think of 
him who received the two talents as incompletely fur- 
nished in comparison with him who received the five, any 
more than we should affirm a small circle incomplete as 
compared with a large. Unfitted he might be for so wide 
a sphere of labor, but altogether as perfectly equipped for 
that to which he was destined/' The parable sets before 
us the contrasted results of using, or failing to use for 
Christ, a small bestowment. When this is faithfully em- 
ployed, the reward, though delayed, is sure. The parable 
receives its drapery from incidents with which the disci- 
ples were familiar, and which must have invested it to 
them with special impressiveness. 

The company were just leaving Jericho, and the mag- 
nificent palace^ of Archelaus was in full view. He had 
received the kingdom of Judea from his father, Herod, by 
will. Such, however, was his vassalage to Rome, that he 
must visit that distant city to receive by decree of the 
Roman senate his title to kingship. Archelaus had doubt- 
less started on his journey from almost the very spot where 
the disciples then were. Such was the animosity of some 
of the citizens against him that they sent an embassy to 
Rome to prevent his receiving the kingdom. They were 
not successful in this ; and Archelaus, returning in tri- 
umph, was ready to reward his friends, and to visit fierce 
indignation on those who had sought to deprive him of 
his regal office. Such were the facts forming the costume 
of the parable. They are not to be pressed too rigidly in 
their bearing upon the kingdom of Christ, and the meth- 
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ods of administering his kingly office. They denote nothing 
decisive as to the time when Christ was to assume his 
kingly functions, and set up on earth his reign. Not, how- 
ever, ** i7nmediately ; " not, as the disciples supposed, at the 
approaching feast. Whether events that were to transpire 
forty years hence at the destruction of Jerusalem, the de- 
molition of the temple, and the consequent overthrow of 
Judaism, should mark the setting up of the Messianic 
kingdom, or whether the parable points to events yet 
future, cannot from the parable itself be determined. This, 
however, is clear, that they who serve Christ shall, though 
their recompense be delayed, not fail to reap it. There 
shall be rendered to them, " who, by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 
eternal life." We are not, however, to think of this reward 
as the result of any arbitrary enactment. " Eternal life " is 
that condition into which the soul comes by its act of 
accepting and serving Christ. It is that transformed char- 
acter which service for Christ produces, — the subject 
taking on the image of the king, the Christian growing 
into the likeness of Christ. When to such the Judge pro- 
claims, " Have thou authority over ten cities," the words 
will be but the utterance of an accomplished fact ; only the 
formal statement of a truth already seen and known of all. 
Character will have been already enlarged, beautified, per- 
fected, — the "one pound having gained ten." For the 
attainment of this, it is not necessary that we hold among 
men a conspicuous place. Often the saintliest characters, 
like the loveliest flowers, bloom where few eyes behold 
them. Christ's "open reward" is for secret service faith- 
fully performed. The unheralded victory over some beset- 
ting sin often wreathes a nobler chaplet than ever adorned 
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a victor's brow. . " He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city." We are then to look for our pound to gain 
its increase in the very spot where Christ has placed us, 
and amid the circumstances He ordains for our daily life. 
There, if at all, we are to gain that strength of character 
and perfectness of heart which shall enable the Judge to 
say, "Thou hast been faithful over a few things, be thou 
ruler over many things." As the acorn holds the oak, so 
what seems a little act has germs of far-reaching potency. 

" It was the First-day meeting, and the group of gathered folk 

Sat touched by the hush of a voiceless spell. No sound the silence 

broke. 
Until in her place on the women's side, with a sweet and tender face, 
That bore the pure and peaceful sign of the inward spirit's grace, 
A white-haired woman rose with the word laid on her heart to say, 
The word that the gathered people were waiting that sunny day. 
* Sister Tabitha all to pieces my best china teapot broke ; 
But I kept my soul in patience, nor a word of anger spoke.' 
That was all; and down, with the sunshine, the silence again fell 

sweet, 
Till the elder people gave the sign that the service was complete. 
And many a rhetorician may learn from this homely brief, 
A truth that the wearied people will hail as a glad relief ; 
That the lesson is most enduring, close to life's practical lines ; 
And nqjt the length, but the fitness, the heart of the hearer inclines. ' 
And we all in our plain home duties find the thought in this First- 
Day word, 
That the least of our trials and triumphs has a worth in the sight 
of the Lord?^ 

III. In Christ's kingdom, failure to serve, results in loss 
of faculties to serve. 

One servant neglected to use his pound, and, on the 
king's return, the unused gift was taken from him. This 
denotes no arbitrary enactment. As the faithful servant's 
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reward was, essentially, his enlarged and transformed char- 
acter, so the idler's penalty is, essentially, a soul become 
dwarfed and unspiritual. Like all mental faculties, the 
soul's highest capabilities, its spiritual, grow by exercise, 
and die out by disuse. The heart that refuses to love and 
serve Christ, loses by degrees the capacity for such love 
and service. This is the taking away the pound, that 
process of spiritual deterioration which the soul undergoes 
by persistently refusing to come into right relations with 
God. This is the soul's death, the dying and decay of its 
noblest faculties, its heaven-born instincts and aspirations. 
It is easy to see that along this line of spiritual degeneracy 
a point is reached, somewhere, at which the power to be- 
come holy is gone, and the soul is practically unsalvable. 
Of the destiny of such, Dr. Bushnell says: *'If we talk 
of their final restoration, what is going to restore them, 
when the very thing we see in them here is the gradual 
extinction of their capabilities of religion } Their want 
of God itself dies out, and they have no Godward aspira- 
tions left. The talent of inspiration, of spiritual percep>- 
tion, of love, of faith, every inlet of their nature that was 
open to God, is closed and virtually extirpated. This is no 
figure of speech tbat merely signifies their habitual obscu- 
ration, it is fact. By what, then, are they going to be 
restored } Will God take them up, as they enter into the 
future life, and re-create their extirpated faculties of re- 
ligion ? Will the pains of hell burn a religion into their 
lower faculties, and so restore them ? . . . Nothing is 
really annihilated but the celestial possibilities. And so 
it is with every soul that refuses God and religion. A 
living creature remains, — a mind, a memory, a heart of 
passion, fears, irritability, will, — all these remain ; nothing 
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is gone but the angel life that stood with them, and bound 
them all to God. What remains, remains, and, for aught 
that we can see, must remain ; and there is the fatal, inev- 
itable fact. How hopeless ! God forbid that any of us 
may ever know what it means ! " 

IV. In Christ's kingdom, servicey or neglect of service^ 
grows out of love, or the want of love, to Christ. 

The citizens "hated the king, and would not have him 
to rule over them." The idle servant ** knew that he was 
an austere man." In neither case was there love, and 
hence in neither case service. Love to Christ is indis- 
pensable to serving Him. If we are not serving Christ, it 
is because we do not love Him. If we are serving Him 
feebly, it is because our love to Him is feeble. If we 
serve Him faithfully, it is because love glows in our breast. 
How do we -meet the test } Is Christ the chief among ten 
thousand ? 

A distinguished artist, having finished a painting of the 
Last Supper, invited his fellow-artists to examine it, and 
express their opinions. One, in whose judgment the 
painter had the greatest confidence, said, "The most 
beautiful thing about the picture is the cup." "Is that 
so ? " inquired the artist, " then I must have it out ; " and 
^ith one dash of the brush he effaced it, saying, " I will 
have nothing more beautiful or attractive than the face of 
niy Master." Is it thus with us ? When Christ is more 
than all beside, then service for Him is joy, and self- 
sacrifice a delight 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Luke xxin. 33-46. 

" And when they were come to the place which is called Calvary^ 

there they crucified him^^ etc. 

To obtain a complete view of the closing scene of the 
life of our Lord, the accounts of all the evangelists must 
be combined. Such a combination presents a vivid picture 
of human weakness and guilt ; of Christ's pity and forgiv- 
ing love ; of man's need of an atonement, and the difficulty 
of making it ; of the rigor of the divine law which required 
such sacrifice ; and of the completeness with which every 
prophecy was fulfilled, and every demand met. Over all 
obstacles and enemies Christ triumphed. When he cried 
out, " It is finished," and bowed his head in death, every 
possible thing which the divine government and human 
necessities required, by way of atonement for sin, was 
done. 

This rugged crisis in his life had always been before him. 

His soul was troubled, but he faltered not. This hour 
of darkness and suffering was the necessary agency and 
avenue to the ultimate joy and glory of his mission. Be- 
yond this hour he looked to the blessedness that should 
come out of it. Anticipating and fully comprehending 
the shame and the agony of the cross, two days before the 
end, in full assurance of victory, he gave expression to the 
joy and exultation of his soul in the prophecy contained 
in the Golden Text : " And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." 
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Turning from the immediate scene of the crucifixion, — 
the incidents and lessons of which ought to be as familiar 
as they are important, — let us follow the example of our 
Lord ; look beyond, and comfort ourselves by considering 
the mighty truths which throb in that triumphant asser- 
tion. 

I. The testimony of history to the attractive power of 
the crucified Christ. 

The story of the Christian centuries cannot be crowded 
into a few pages ; but a summary of its testimony can be 
quickly given. Before the death of Christ, the Pharisees 
said among themselves, " Behold, the world is gone after 
him." But those who followed his footsteps were few com- 
pared with the multitudes who flocked to his standard after 
he was '* lifted up." The apostles went forth, lifting up 
him who had suffered himself to be " lifted up," arid every- 
where hearts were melted and wills subdued by the sight. 
All things began to gravitate towards him. A new power 
was in the world ; the world felt it, and' yielded* to its su- 
premacy. Paganism, with its manifold forms of religion, 
deceitful and destructive, crumbled before it. Philosophy, 
the pride and boast of the past, vain, conceited, full of the 
littleness of man's wisdom, but void of the wisdom of God, 
^ever flourished extensively after Christ was " lifted up." 
The sight of the cross drew away its votaries. It spoke 
^th clearness where philosophy was dumb ; it cast a light 
into darkness which philosophy could not penetrate ; it 
gave a peace which philosophy could not afford. The at- 
tractions of the cross were felt in the hut of the savage, 
and in the palace of the emperor ; around the heathen 
temple, and in the halls of learning ; in city, town, and 
open country, alike. Men were going everywhere " preach-. 
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ing the word." The one new story which was running 
from lip to lip, and thrilling every heart, was of him who 
had been " lifted up," and of salvation through him. 

One hundred years after the Gospel was preached to the 
Gentiles, Justin Martyr gave his testimony : " There is not 
a nation, either Greek or barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes and live in tents, 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to 
the Father and Creator of the universe, by the name of 
the crucified Jesus." Nothing could resist the might of 
the cross. The fires of persecution were quenched by 
the blood of its adherents ; the bitterness of hatred was 
softened by their love ; the strength of all opposition was 
sapped by the truth of their doctrine and the purity of 
their lives. So rapid and wide-spread were its conquests, 
that within three hundred years a Christian emperor sat 
down on the throne of the civilized world. External op- 
position now largely disappeared. Centralized in Rome 
and Constantinople, Christianity rapidly completed the con- 
quest of the East and the West. 

And in all those ages of darkness, when, under the un- 
disputed supremacy of the Papacy, the truth of Christ suf- 
fered almost fatal distortion and eclipse, He who was 
*' lifted up " was steadily drawing to himself Never, per- 
haps, in the history of the world did Christ in His religion 
and ministers exert so controlling an influence. The civil- 
ized world was Christian. The church stood paramount 
All that was good and elevating in the world came through 
it. Christ had not lost his attracting power, though it was 
exerted through a medium of obstructing forms and vain 
ceremonies. And not only did religion become Christian, 
but all the amenities of civilized life became permeated 
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with a Christian spirit. Music became Christian. Poetry 
and literature largely became Christian. Painting and 
sculpture became such in a marked degree. All were 
drawn to Him who was "lifted up." 

To adduce the testimony of modern times surely is not 
necessary. No man in his senses can doubt that all things 
are tending more and more toward Christ. Every year the 
laws and customs which regulate society and the intercourse 
of nations are squared more perfectly by the Gospel rule. 
Every year the radial lines of divine attraction extend far- 
ther into the realms of darkness. More and more widely 
is Christ " lifted up ; " and wherever and however that is 
done, men will flow unto Him. 

In the eloquent words of another : " No matter what 
the peculiar mode of * lifting up ' may be, so it be true 
and earnest, to that have men flocked in all ages, and 
to that will they ever flock. A man appears on the 
crowded stage of this busy life, who preaches Christ 
with a power and in a manner to which the world has 
not been accustomed, and though he has no new tale, 
but one which has formed the subject of all dissertations 
for centuries, yet agitated crowds flock around the feet of 
that man, follow him as they did his great Master, drink in 
his words, drag their fellows to hear the tidings, and, hard- 
ened though they be, listen in tears and sobs under the 
magic influence of that ' lifting up.' Then comes another, 
who, with godlike power of song, embodies the old tale in 
glowing numbers, and men seize upon it, read it, learn it, 
sing it ; and it lives and runs from lip to lip, till the * lifting 
np' of the poet becomes buried in the memory and the 
thoughts of men. By and by comes another, who paints 
on canvass the very features and scenes of the Gospel his- 
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tory, who sketches his career with its wanderings^ its dan- 
gers, and its sorrowful end ; and men crowd around the 
charmed frame, the 'lifting up' of the painter, and gaze upon 
it, and copy it, and cherish it in their houses. After him 
comes the votary of the magic art of music, who embodies 
the same ideas in his wondrous craft ; and thousands of 
all generations flock eagerly to listen to the sphere-like 
strains of a Messiah^ with its rolling choruses and weeping 
melodies. What is all this, whether in oratory, poetry, 
painting, or music, but the * lifting up ' of Him who said, 
that, whenever and wherever that should be done, he 
would * draw all men unto Himself!' " 

As there is one controlling principle in the physical 
world, so there is one central power in the moral world. 
What gravitation is to the drop, the earth, the sun, as cen- 
tralized ultimately in the core of the material universe, 
such is Christ to the individual heart, the human race, and 
the moral universe of God. He is the centre of divine at- 
traction. He is irresistibly drawing all men and all things 
to Himself. As the heliotrope looks sunward, so the world 
is looking Christward. In the life of the world we feel the 
pulsations of His mighty heart. Around Him cluster the 
thoughts of the world. In Him center the interests of 
the world. Hasten the day when by Him it shall be re- 
deemed to God ! 

11. The strength of this attraction. 

What has been said gives but a surface view. To 
measure the drawing power of a crucified Saviour, we must 
look beneath the surface. And no man will ever rightly 
measure the attractions of the cross, who is ignorant of 
the true condition of man under sin. He must have some 
just conception of that terrible perversity of will which 
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plunges downward, and drags all else down with it, rather 
than rises on high. Men are dead in trespasses and sins 
because they choose death rather than life ; are lost, be- 
cause they refuse to be saved. Their condition is not one 
of misfortune merely, but of guilt. Their degradation con- 
sists not chiefly in degeneracy of stock, or taint of blood. 
Were it so, it would not be so fearful a thing, nor so hard 
to eradicate. But because it results from the free choice 
of a being which might do better and will not, it is so 
hateful a thing and so difficult to remove. Not one of the 
faculties of man's nature is defunct. He has an unshat- 
tered soul, which in its wholeness can obey God, and will 
not. In the language of a master in Israel : " Who shall 
gauge the moral abyss in which a soul lies, when, with its 
Godlike endowments of intelligence, conscience intact, it 
is fallen because it would plunge down ; prostrate, because 
it will not rise ; guilty, because the unmitigated and unre- 
lenting forces of its will are concentrated in the choice to 
be so ? By what similitude shall we paint such a being's 
unlikeness to God t What shall we call him } Yet such 
is man, as the Gospel finds him. Such is man the world 
over. Such is man unregenerate, in the schools of science 
and in the homes of refinement, as well as in the abodes 
of poverty and the lairs of vice." 

Before man so prostrate, sunk, guilty, Christ is " lifted 
up." Out of such degradation, and in opposition to so 
much perversity, Jesus must draw him to himself. What 
all other influences fail to do, a sight of the Crucified 
achieves. Invitations, expostulations, warnings, threaten- 
ings, are without avail. It is a view of Christ which dis- 
arms opposition, softens the heart, and subdues the will. 
Nothing moves like this. It lays hold of the entire being 
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with a sweetly-compelling power. While men look upon 
that wondrous sight, — a Divine Saviour, bleeding, dying for 
them, — the eye affects the heart, the heart springs up in 
love, and, ere they are aware of it, they are drawn to his 
blessed side. And thus Christ triumphs. Thus he wins 
the hardest thing in the world to win — the love and alle- 
giance of a sinner, whose whole being was purposely and 
vigorously set against him. 

We are now better able to appreciate the magnitude 
and the difficulty of the external work accomplished during 
these Christian centuries, of which we have already spoken. 
We are to bear in mind that the evils which have been 
swept away had their roots in the wicked hearts of men. 
Springing out of man's wickedness, they added strength to 
his wickedness. False religion, false philosophy, wicked 
laws, corrupt customs, were all dear to men, and they 
could only be reached and changed as men were reached 
and changed. These things were not structures ready to 
fall, needing only a touch of the hand to overthrow them; 
They had to be undermined — uptorn from their founda- 
tions. The real work was upon the hearts of men. That 
done, everything else followed. All this change for the 
better, this drawing up of all that pertains to man toward 
Christ, is consequent upon and indicative of the regenera- 
tion and upheaval of the race itself by him. 

III. The attractive principle : What is that ? 

In all the richness and fullness of its meaning, it is ex- 
pressed in one word — love. Love is the most penetrating, 
persuasive, mighty influence known to men. It reaches 
what nothing else can reach, subdues what nothing else 
can afiect, attracts what nothing else can move. Ex- 
pressed in self-sacrificing devotion by man, it rarely fails 
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to soften the hardest heart. But expressed in the ineflfa- 
ble sacrifice of the Son of God dying on the cross, only- 
through pity for the wretched and the guilty, it has a 
divinely persuasive power the like of which the universe 
does not present. To see the Divine One on the cross, 
and to know that he is there, and there dying, only 
through love to you and to me, overwhelmed in sin 
and miserable in our chosen sin, — to meet those ten- 
der and sadly reproachful eyes resting on our own, and 
pleading for our love in return, — is to bring our souls un- 
der the mightiest attractive power conceivable. Such a 
love exhausts the resources of the Infinite. If this moves 
not, nothing moves. 

And let it be observed that the attraction of the cross is 
not like the attraction of matter, a blind and resistless 
energy, producing motion because there is not power to 
prevent motion. It does not draw the souls of men be- 
cause they must come willingly or unwillingly. It is a 
persuasion inducing men to walk out of sin and misery 
into righteousness and peace. It is a love which quickens 
sensibility, softens the heart, awakens conscience, subdues 
the will, kindles love, and makes the whole being captive. 

And so this drawing power becomes a transforming 
power. Every man drawn to Christ is a changed man. 
This melting down of heart, this change in the current of 
affections, this submission and reversal of the will, is the 
change. No new faculties are implanted, but their opera- 
tion is different. It is a change, not in the make of the 
soul, but in its conscious activities. Drawn thus to Christ, 
a man becomes a new creature in Christ ; and the same 
power which first drew him, forever holds him. " The love 
of Christ constraineth," and perpetually lifts him to a 
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higher plane of excellence, and into closer union with the 
Master. And precisely the same thing which is done in 
the individual heart, is done abroad in the world. Christ's 
love penetrates, warms, softens the world, and draws it to 
himself; and the nearer it comes, the more like him. 
Slowly and surely Christ is gathering all into one.' The 
idea of a restored humanity, built anew after the model of 
Christ, and held in allegiance to virtue by his love, and 
strong by his strength, is yet to be realized. 
Two things are never to be forgotten : — 

1. Christ only attracts as he is lifted up. In this fact 
the Christian's duty is indicated. Our chief business, as 
interested in the welfare of men, is to lift up Christ. 
Whatever else we may do will be of little avail. If men 
can see Christ in us and through us, they will be drawn by 
us to him. Just in proportion as we lift up Christ in our 
character and conduct, do we help to bless and save our 
fellow-men. 

2. To draw is Christ's : to be drawn is maris. Herein 
is the unchristian man's duty made plain. Often has 
Christ been "lifted up" before you. Every lifting up 
draws. The attraction is exerted, though it move you 
not. The drawing, the persuasion, is Christ's ; the yield- 
ing and the moving to him are your own. Here is the 
secret why you have not been — may never be — drawn to 
Christ. And just here, in refusing to yield, chiefly lies 
your guilt. In you is verified his own . saying, " Ye will 
not come to me, that ye might have life." So you make 
Christ's death of no avail, and leave yourself without a 
Saviour. 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 

Luke xxiv. 13-32. 

^And behold, two of them went that same day to a village called 

EmmauSy^ etc. 

The lesson shows us two men traveling a dusty road 
leading north-west from Jerusalem. The mid-day sun 
is hot upon their heads, but they do not notice it. Their 
journey is toward a hillside village above a valley beautiful 
>vith vines and olives and the white and red almond- 
blossoms, but they are not eager to reach it. They are 
only glad to get away from the city whose streets are 
orowded with bitter recollections, thankful that their path 
cioes not lead them by a certain garden and a place called 
Golgotha, on the opposite side. A third traveler over- 
takes them, and, stranger though he seems, their discus- 
^on is so eager and their faces so sad that be makes bold 
t:o ask the reason. The first answer is abrupt, as if resent- 
ing an intrusion ; but their mood changes with the sud- 
c3enness of unchastened grief, and both together pour forth 
the whole story of pain and loss. The stranger has nei- 
ther ridicule for their weakness nor tears for their grief, 
tut, turning to them with authority, declares that these 
A^ery sufferings were necessary to their Master's work, and 
that their own Scriptures proves it. Through promise, 
prophecy, and type, through history and psalm. He leads 
their thought, till their hearts burn within them as they 
see the majestic purpose of the incarnation and atone- 
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ment transfiguring the agony of Calvary. Shorter miles 
they never walked, and too soon they are at their door. 
The new friend will not intrude longer, and starts on. 
But they cannot let him go. "Abide with us, for it is 
toward evening, and the day is far spent." The three 
enter together, and soon the evening meal is set before 
them. The guest, sitting in the place of honor, takes the 
bread and gives thanks. Do they recognize something in 
His attitude } is it the familiar accents of the blessing ? 
do they see the wounds in the lifted hands } Their eyes 
are suddenly opened. " It is the Lord ! " One look of 
rapturous recognition, and He vanishes out of their sight. 
Now they understand the discourse by the way and the 
thrill in their hearts. How could they have been so blind ! 
Without waiting to finish the meal, for they have had 
the living bread, they hurry back to Jerusalem to tell 
the blessed news, and there again meet the Master Him- 
self. 

Our Lord appeared to His followers five times during 
the day on which He rose. The value of this particular 
testimony to the resurrection is evident. He was in the 
company of the two through a journey of several miles, so 
that there could be no doubt that it was a real man who 
walked and talked with them, not a spirit ; the proof of 
His identity was the stronger because it was forced upon 
them against their convictions. At this time also He un- 
folded the scriptures concerning Himself, — instruction 
absolutely necessary to a right comprehension of the char- 
acter of the Messiah and the work of redemption. 

Considering the event as an experience of the two 
disciples, we have this subject suggested : The sadness 
and the cure of doubt. 
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I. The sadness of doubt is no mystery. Faith is the. 

very life of the spirit, as necessary to its well-being as « 

food to the body or love to the heart. Without it gladness 

and peace are impossible ; for life is full of distressful 

things which cannot be explained. Faith hangs upon 

God, and answers all mysteries, meets all pain, by clinging 

the closer to Him. Positive disbelief escapes the suspense 

of doubt, but gains nothing in comfort. " I am appalled," 

said David Hume, " at the forlorn solitude in which I am 

placed by my philosophy, and I begin to fancy myself in 

the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed by 

the deepest darkness." A writer quoting the remark, well 

adds : "Any man who, like Hume, regards himself as 

nothing but a bundle of natural forces and impressions 

that is to be unbound and scattered to the winds by death, — 

'Who denies that there is any evidence for the existence of 

t:he soul after death, or for the existence of God, — must 

^bide in solitude which is indeed forlorn." The talent 

and success of John Stuart Mill make more distressing 

T:he periods of despondency in his early manhood and the 

loneliness of his later years. His wife dies, and he tells 

tis heart this is the end. He buries, not her body, but 

lierself. She has ceased to be. He has no religion but 

lier memory, no hope except for annihilation. The sadness 

^f a lost belief is yet more intense. An avowed atheist 

lias lately written :" I am not ashamed to confess that 

"with this virtual negation of God the universe to me has 

lost its soul of loveliness. Moreover, when I think — as 

think at times I must — of the appalling contrast between 

the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine, and 

the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it, at such 

times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest 
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pang of which my nature is susceptible." Even temporary 
distrust may be full of anguish. Robertson speaks of the 
misery of *'one who has felt the ice of doubt cracking 
beneath his feet, and has seen himself on a single ice- 
block, severed from mankind." 

Some such feeling as this apparently led these two dis- 
ciples to leave the city, after three days of waitings during 
which any vague hopes they may have clung to were grad- 
ually dispelled. And what a friend they had lost ! one in 
whom dwelt a nameless power. When He spoke, triith 
disclosed a deeper meaning ; what He did revealed the 
near reality of the unseen world. He was so strong in 
spirit that no trial unmanned Him, no difficulty dismayed ; 
so pure that His presence made sin hateful ; so gentle 
that it was easier to confess faults to Him than to hide 
them ; so calm and sure and full of heaven that the most 
timid follower began to feel that the salvation of the world 
was certain, and even he could hasten it. Sadder still, 
they trusted it had been He who should have redeemed 
Israel. But He was dead! In spite of His mighty 
works and assurances that the kingdom of heaven had 
come, the chief priests had delivered Him to death, and 
the Roman rulers had crucified Him. Loved, revered, 
glorious, divine, redeeming, He had been executed like a 
rebel and a thief, and the grave held dominion over Him. 
When personal love and spiritual faith have been so ter- 
ribly shattered, nothing worth living for seems to remain. 
God — if there be a God — seems shut up in His heaven, 
satisfied with its secure bliss, indifferent to earth's tears 
and crimes. No doubt the desolation of atheism is sad 
enough ; but to have believed in a loving, holy, helpful 
God, and then feel forsaken by Him, is bitterer still. 
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There is but this poor consolation, that it is better to 
grieve over the defeat of truth, than to be careless of both 
truth and error. It is better to be a despairing disciple 
than a hard Pharisee or sensual Roman. 

II. The cure of doubt is plainly shown. The scriptural 
revelation of the atonement is the divinely authorized 
means for restoring faith and joy to doubting souls. 

While the disciples are despairing, the Redeemer is 
completing His victory ; while they reason together cind 
are' sad, He is overtaking them ; into His own ear their 
complaints are poured. Surely His heart was touched by 
their devotion to Himself; but He did not draw them to 
His feet by one transporting word. He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself, 
to show that these sufferings were necessary to the Mes- 
siah's work, and the way through which He entered into 
His glory. Then He reveals His own presence. Had 
this disclosure come first, could they have listened pa- 
tiently to the long discourse } would they have understood 
the fullness and priceless value of the written word } 
could they have seen as clearly and testified as convin- 
cingly to Jew and Gentile that eternal purposes of salva- 
tion were fulfilled in the death of the Messiah } 

The Word of God supplies the cure for doubt. Think 
for a moment what this Bible is : the oldest record of 
human history, showing God*s rule in everything. Is a 
nation exalted, He lifts it up ; or cast down. He destroys 
it. Is a righteous man stripped of his honors and joys, 
He is his Redeemer ; a persecuted prophet praying to die. 
He comes to him in majesty and gentleness. The Book 
tells of deluge and earthquake, fire and pestilence, count- 
less graves and innumerable mourners, persistent sin de- 
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feating right ; yet in it all is God, not watching indifferently 
from on high, not turning away in anger, but checking, 
controlling, and guiding, always present, — the only wise 
God, who is love. The story is faithful to every woe and 
wrong, but always a story of redemption. Any man who 
comes to this book may find his hardest experience mir- 
rored there, his own griefs and doubts anticipated and 
transformed to gladness. The man who neglects the 
Scriptures, however rich in other knowledge, is throwing 
away the only key to the mysteries of life and the dark- 
ness of the grave. 

No wonder the Lord unfolded the Scriptures. They 
had both Testaments there, new and old, the written and 
the living Word. The prophecies were interpreted by 
Him who fulfilled them, the types by the One they fore- 
shadowed. So by that Spirit in whom the ascended Lord 
is with His disciples alway, we may be strengthened with 
might in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in our 
hearts by faith, and we be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the length and breadth and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge. 

The Lord showed that His death was not an isolated 
event, but connected with all before and after it. Here is 
a lesson as we pass. We are to look at every event in 
our experience as part of an eternal, divine purpose. Our 
past has been leading up to it, our future is to be glorified 
by it. This sorrow and fear are not inexplicable, if part 
of a discipline which shall produce the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. A European city has a covered bridge 
painted inside with the Dance of Death. While passing 
through, one can see nothing but painful ness and distress ; 
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but at the end he comes out upon a world of delight ift 
glorious water and steadfast mountains and infinite sky, 
and a stately city above which rises a lofty spire bearing a 
radiant cross. And many a soul has been shut in for a 
time with gloomy and awful forms of death, only to be 
brought out at last into large and pleasant places of 
heavenly joy. *' Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory }" And our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

' This divine preaching of the cross developed wonder- 
fully the faith of the disciples. The most vigorous and 
inspiring belief is that which grasps Christ's atoning death 
as the great truth of revelation and the redemption of the 
world. Sometimes people try to be good and happy 
through ante-Christian knowledge and experience. Their 
conversion is of the Old Testament type, submission to the 
Almighty, rather than finding an answer to the cry, ** What 
shall I do to be saved ^ " Repentance is not enough. The 
submissive rebel, the returned wanderer, is yet a con- 
demned sinner, with no hope but in the atoning cross. 
The Jew brought his sacrifice to the altar, and in the 
quivering limbs and flowing blood of the innocent lamb, 
beheld a vivid picture of the truth that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission. The altar is cast down, 
but the cross is lifted up. The sinner to-day cannot go 
back to the shadow, but if he neglects the reality he is like 
the Jew in captivity, with neither altar nor cross to tell 
him of a justification for the ungodly. 

Never till a soul realizes the immense sacrifice of Christ 
for him can he understand his own worth to God, and how 
impossible it is that such a Saviour should ever desert him. 
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So when we meet doubt with prayer, it raises a doubt of 
its own : how do I know God hears me ? The Rede^emer 
is our Mediator. "We have an Advocate with the Father," 
" The central idea in the Christian theory of prayer is that 
of privilege gained through mediation. By the teachings 
of Nature we have no clear right to pray. To an awakened 
conscience Nature seems to shut man in to the solitude of 
his own forebodings. In its dim light, prayer and sacrifice 
grope hand and hand, as the blind leading the blind. 
Faith in the efficacy of either staggers whenever the soul 
is shaken by remorse, or philosophy approaches the Chris- 
tian conception of sin. Christ, the atoning one, must be a 
reality to the soul, or prayer cannot rise to its full growth 
as an experience of blessedness in the friendship of God." * 
And never since the words in the fifteenth of John were 
spoken has there been any legitimate and fruitful growth 
in grace except through abiding in Him who laid down 
His life for His friends. The cells of a severed branch and 
the pores of its leaves may be perfect, but it is only a dead, 
barren thing. So the best faculties of the soul are power- 
less for true piety, unless through them flows the life of 
the crucified and risen Redeemer. There is no perfect 
cure for doubt except faith in the scriptural doctrine of the 
sufferings and resurrection of Christ ; for, apart from this, 
there is no foundation for a sinner's hope, no prevailing 
plea for his prayer, no life for his soul. 

As on the way to Emmaus, the Lord may delay the per- 
sonal manifestation of Himself to us until we learn how to es- 
teem Him and His work. This will come at last, and bring a 
more perfect trust and wider usefulness. We may welcome 
any trial which leads us to the cross. The two disciples 

♦ " The Still Hour." 
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hastened back to Jerusalem, eager to tell the others that 
they had seen the Lord ; and all the preaching of the apos- 
tles was founded on this unfolding of the scripture con- 
cerning Him given in that afternoon walk, and repeated 
in the evening*s discourse in the upper room. The cure 
of their own sadness taught them how to preach Christ to 
others. As the deeply laid foundations of St. Petersburg 
and Venice are more costly than the palaces which rise 
upon them, and which but for them would sink into the 
ooze, so the discipline which establishes the faith of men in 
Christ's atoning death is of more value than any joy, and 
the only foundation for the highest character and service. 
If, with blow after blow, the hidden Friend is driving re- 
pentance and trust deep into our spirits, as piles in unsub- 
stantial soil, we may wait, yes, and be thankful, that at last 
we are to become temples of His grace. 
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ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

Exodus i. 8. 
" Now there arose up a new king over Egypty which knew not yoseph?'* 

The tent of a rude Chaldean chieftain was pitched be- 
neath an oak on the hillside facing the ancient city of 
Hebron. The sun was setting. As in the fading light he 
looked upon the luxuriant valley and the roofs of white- 
walled houses, half hidden among the olive-trees which 
climb the heights, drowsiness came over him, and he sank 
into a deep sleep. It was the horror of a great darkness. 

^e had just before been rejoicing in the bright pledges 
which Jehovah made to him, called by the divine voice, 
away from his kindred and country. He was to be the 
head of a great nation. He had believed God. Hardly 
had the glorious vision been granted, before a thick cloud 
rolled across his sky. The sullen mutterings of coming 
judgment were heard, and in the awful gloom he could • 
only discern that the last and worst of earthly ills — a life 
of bondage — was to be the portion of his descendants. 
Four hundred years they were to groan under the lash of 
the oppressor before release should come. 

We have seen the marvelous advent and development 
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of the Hebrews in the land of Mizraim. We have watched 
as one dynasty after another has risen and fallen. Pha- 
raohs of humane and brutal character have ascended the 
throne. The shepherd kings have been expelled. Thut- 
mes III., the Egyptian Alexander, has conquered widely. 
Amenhotep has set up his musical statues on the Theban 
plain. Ramses has marched his armies, regaining lost 
dominions in the East and South, and made haste to cut 
on temple, tomb, and obelisk his effigy and the picture of 
his triumphs. • 

No heavy burdens have been laid on these dwellers in 
Goshen. They have not been restive, nor threatened the 
stability of the government, but this monarch fears their 
power. They hold the key to the country, and could un- 
lock its treasures to the Semitic hosts, who are only wait- 
ing their hour. Joseph and his family were naught to him. 
Indeed it was the custom for each Pharaoh to set his chisel 
upon the graven records of his predecessors and erase 
them, only to make smooth the stony page for his own 
more extravagant boasting. The order is given to deal 
craftily with these Hebrews. The tyrant stretches his 
hand stealthily over these subjects ; soon they are driven 
to menial tasks ; the rigor increases ; the murderer's edict 
IS issued, and they who were sometime honored guests 
^e now slaves, and the four hundred years of bitter sor- 
rows and untold wrongs drag wearily on. The prophecy 
is fulfilled. 

But in the palace of the king a child, drawn out of the 
water, throws the royal diadem to the ground and stamps 
upon it. It is a significant augury. Trained in all the 
arts and learning of the court, the instrument for its un- 
doing is being raised up there. The pleasures of sin are 
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less attractive to him than the afflictions of his people. 
He burns with indignation, flies from the avenger, returns 
with the rod of God, lifts it up, and the stern face of Pha- 
raoh turns pale, smites the river, and the deity becomes a 
curse, leads out with stately step the thousands in whom 
the hope of the realm lies, their masters urging them on 
and filling them with spoils, if only they will make haste 
to be gone. And so again the prophecy is fulfilled. They 
have " come out with great substance." 

It is plain that this is a peculiar peopl^. No nation is 
like another, no individual but is in a sense singular, 
and yet the Hebrews have a history, almost every line of 
which we can trace. Others have gone through the wood 
and left only here and there a sign, but their path is a 
blazed one. The choice of God they may^ truly claim to 
be. In prestige, in discipline, in deliverance, in associa-. 
tion, in the gift they make to the world, Jehovah has vin- 
dicated his promise: **Now therefore if ye will obey my 
voice indeed and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people." 

I. The Israelite natio7t was peculiar in its introduction 
into the land of Egypt. 

Jealousy and envy had resulted in placing one of their 
own blood in high station among foreigners. Seeking to 
put him out of the way, they had strangely put him i7i the 
way of bringing them help when their hour of need came. 
Joseph was second to but one in the kingdom. His pro- 
phetic skill and his prudence had firmly seated him in 
favor and power. He held the food-supply for millions. 
The starving tribes of Canaan learned that the granaries 
of Egypt were full. One family at least resolved to make 
the long and perilous journey to buy corn. It was less to 
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be dreaded than that other on which else they must set 
out, and from which none return. They came bowing low 
before the governor, as he had once declared they would 
do, and for which they would have slain him. He recog- 
nized them, and could scarce restrain himself. He tested 
them, till he saw in their time of anguish, that they remem- 
bered his tears and entreaties, and were penitent and truly 
filial. Their aged father's grief concerned them now su- 
premely. The doors of the store-house were opened to 
them. The chief ruler bade them come with all their kin- 
dred into the still wider wealth of his dominion. As a 
royal caravan they advance, with flocks and herds, not now 
timidly entreating mercy, but with every comfort and at- 
tention, to whom native official, serf, noble, and prince 
must pay respect, to receive " the good," " the fat," " the 
best of the land," as if they had won it by their valor. The 
tidings of their approach are brought by swift runner ; the 
state chariot is made ready ; the prime minister ascends 
it, and, attended by an imposing guard, hastes to meet 
them. He alights, eagerly seeking one whose flowing hair 
and beard, wrinkled face, bent form, and tottering step told 
plainly that his pilgrimage, though stretching on to the 
hundred and thirtieth year, was almost ended. The ven- 
erable* man falls upon the neck of a son, raised as from the 
dead, and they weep there a good while. 

Such greeting had never a stranger-band before or since 
on reaching a new home. Bleak shores, walled cities, 
flight of arrows, roar of musketry, unbroken forests, virgin 
plains, or the pushing but indifferent throng, these have 
been the welcome which has awaited the refugee, the emi- 
grant, the adventurer. The king steps not down from his 
throne, as then, to salute them, and throw wide his 
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choicest possessions to their occupancy. Theirs was most 
distinguished privilege. But a greater is to be bestowed on 
them, who, elect because electing, "desire a better coun- 
try, that is, an heavenly. Wherefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God, for he hath prepared for them a 
city." And when they come wearied and fainting and 
famished to its borders, He, their Brother and Saviour, 
" will gird himself and make them sit down to meat, and 
will come forth and serve them." 

II. The Israelite nation was peculiar in its rapid growth 
and wealth. 

Seventy souls came into Egypt ; six hundred thousand 
men beside women and children went forth again. Some 
critics can only account for two hundred and fifteen years 
as the length of their stay, and suggest that we read as in 
the Septuagint and Samaritan manuscripts: "The sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel and of their fathers in the land 
of Canaan and in the land of Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty years." But that period seems too brief for such 
multiplication as enrolls over two million souls in the 
exodus. Dr. Colenso impeaches the record. Dr. Keil de- 
clares it correct, and fairly computes it. The ordinary 
laws of human life can hardly apply in this case, though 
we take into account the alleged fruitfulness of the race in 
the valley of the Nile. 

The general survival of children to adult years changes 
at once the ratio of increase ; for half that are born, die in 
infancy. That the ravages of death should be stayed in a 
region of singular fertility and healthful ness, among a 
people of robust physique and correct habits, is neither 
improbable nor miraculous. And yet the promise of re- 
markable blessing upon his seed was made to the patri- 
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arch. For the cruel king to strangle every man child, in 
the hope of annihilating a threatening power, were as 
though he tried to blot out the very stars of heaven, to 
which Jehovah had pointed his servant as the type of his 
offspring. Though despised for their occupation, their 
wonderful prosperity was envied, for they " waxed exceed- 
ing mighty." Though the tax-gatherer was merciless, 
their supply was unfailing. So worldly schemes often im- 
peril the livelihood of the Christian. Evil men combine to 
plunder him ; meanness, covetousness, and dishonesty are 
leagued against him. They gain their ends frequently, but 
his diligence, integrity, and faith they cannot take from 
him. These fill again his wasted coffers. The seas finally 
swallow up the streams which run among the hills, yet 
they must pay tribute to the clouds which are ever swell- 
ing the fountains. Now, as then, of the true children of 
God it may be said, ** The more they aflSicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew." 

III. The Israelite nation was peculiar in maintaining 
the worship of the true God in the midst of idolaters. 

Whether the idea of the divine unity was reached only 
through ages of reflection and moral training, as some con- 
tend, or was an 'earlier revelation, which had become ob- 
scure amid the gross deeds and teachings of heathenism, 
they at least seemed raised up to declare it. " Other 
nations," says one, " have formed their own human relig- 
ions in their own way, but here the divine religion makes 
its own point of departure, the father of the faithful and 
the organ of its growth, the people of Israel." By a series 
of visions, interpositions, promises, and answers, Abraham 
was confirmed in his faith in Jehovah, " the God of the 
heaven and the God of the earth." This conviction was 
16 
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the heritage of his race. It is unparalleled that they, living 
in those early times when Polytheism was universal, — 
when the powers and objects of nature, virtues and vices, 
blessings and calamities, were everywhere deified, — when 
a family of gods was as evident a fact as one of mortals, 
should have escaped its subtle and powerful sway. That 
here and there an individual or an isolated community 
should maintain their loyalty to Jehovah is not strange, 
but that a nation, surrounded by the grand figures, monu- 
ments, and ceremonials of an elaborate and honored relig- 
ious system, appealing to every sense and intrenched in 
every heart, should not lose its belief in and regard for its 
hidden and spiritual Lord, was most remarkable. 

To see the arm of the Almighty bared in their defence 
were to believe, but their eyes failed with looking for it; 
to hear him speaking out of the sky were to trust, but 
they cried as into an empty dome. Joseph had little cause 
to forget, for his God had plainly enough set him above 
the favorites of Osiris ; but that Jochebed should have 
remembered and instilled into the infant heart a faith 
which swerved not amid all the fascinations and mighty 
influences of the court, indicates how general and deep- 
seated it was. Though without a line, telling either of the 
forms or fact of their worship for four centuries, yet we 
know that when God's messenger appeared, it was to lead 
them forth as a unit '* to serve him." 

IV. The Israelite nation was peculiar in its deliverance 
from oppression, 

A people trained to the arts of war are not readily made 
slaves, nor kept long in servitude. A rural population is 
the taskmaster's paradise. Afraid to resist when their 
estates may suffer, they endure exaction till their rights are 
gone. Internal improvements require a host of laborers : 
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these are more and more poorly paid ; the habit of going 
to their toil is acquired ; at last they are compelled ; the 
sense of liberty is gradually dulled ; the situation is ac- 
cepted, as it seems hopeless to contend against organized 
wrong. Thus the shackles were on every limb while yet 
they could hardly believe it. In gangs they were driven 
to the brick-yards, the quarries, the canals, the fortifica- 
tions ; the most unreasonable tale of work was required ; 
"the stick," that terrible weapon in the hand of the 
modern overseer, was laid on their bleeding backs ; more 
and more heavy were the burdens made, to enfeeble and 
crush out the life. Existence was to them but the furnish- 
ing of ever new abilities for suffering, and from every 
<luarter went up to heaven their despairing cry. 

A prophet from the desert of Midian appeared to under- 

t^.ke for them. He counseled no revolution, no arming, 

'^CD resistance even ; only to strike the lintel of their houses 

dth the blood of a lamb, to eat its flesh hurriedly, girt 

d shod and with staff, as for a journey, and wait his word. 

At the lifting of his rod they appeared in city, village, 

*d plain, as the leaves on the trees of the forest, the 

Tove, the clearing, at the beckoning of the sun in spring- 

me, with lowing herds, and beasts bending under the 

^^^eight of Egypt's treasures, their faces turned toward the 

"^vilderness of Edom, and their steps fast pressing on 

thither. Not a cohort of soldiers was ordered to arrest, 

tiot an arm was extended to stop, not even a dog moved 

his tongue against man or beast ; but, instead, the terrified 

monarch entreated the now majestic leader, " Be gone, and 

bless me also." 

The solemn movement of a presence unearthly, it was, 
rolling up above the host, awing both the oppressor and 
the oppressed, and putting between them a space, which 
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the proud armies of Pharaoh, follow they never so furi- 
ously, can not compass. 

Surely never was such contempt poured on human 
power ; never was human weakness so exalted. 

Some would find a parallel in the peasant class of Russia 
made free by ukase of Alexander II. ; but that was more 
in name than fact. A better likeness we have lived to 
witness, when the bands of the slave, which a score of 
years since were seemingly and hopelessly tightening, were 
by a Chief Magistrate's pen loosed forever, and four million 
souls suddenly breathed the strange air of freedom. But 
first there was confusion, and sound of thousands in fratri- 
cidal strife ; the smoke of battle, and garments rolled in 
blood ; the foundations of the government rocking as in 
the throes of an earthquake and men's hearts everywhere 
failing them for fear. Yet, as with Israel, it was the ruler^s 
word, wrung from him by necessity ! 

The Almighty shapes emergencies. His own wise, lov- 
ing plans are then most plain. Again and again are men 
seeing them, forced to admit, what the whole career of his 
chosen people in the strange land abundantly proved, that 
He is "the great, the mighty, the terrible God, who keepeth 
covenant and mercy." 

History does repeat itself, — so far, at least, as to illus- 
trate the eternal principles of righteousness. The church, 
the individual Christian, have their gracious welcome to all 
that God has made. There is apt to be a willing settling 
down to the pleasures of earth, a time of severe struggle 
under their bondage, a season of earnest entreaty for de- 
liverance, a final and sublime leading forth on the pilgrim- 
age to the land of promise, while one and all exclaim : 
" Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth's sake." 
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Exodus ii. 5-15. 

^^And the daughter of Pharaoh came doivn to wash herself at the 
river; and her maidens walked along by the river* s side : and 
when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maids to 
fetch itj^ etc. 

There is not a more lustrous name in human history 
than that of Moses. By the Jewish people he was re- 
garded with enthusiasm bordering upon worship. By 
other races he has been held in hardly less esteem. The 
Mohammedans venerate him as eminent among the 
prophets. The East is full of his name. He was great 
as prophet, lawgiver, and historian ; as the interpreter of 
God, and the Master of men. 

But not the least of his distinctions was that divine com- 
t:X)ission which made him the deliverer of his own people 
ftrom cruel bondage, and their wonder-working leader to 
tlie land of promise. 

It is, as thus commissioned, that this scripture invites 

Xns to trace a portion of God's dealings with him. None 

of us will be called to any office of like proportions. All 

of us ought to be in spirit such as he came to be, and to 

do the kind of work he so grandly did. Can we be 

otherwise than interested in tke steps by which he was led 

along to his work, and in the trainings so varied and often 

so bitter, by which he was prepared for it ? 

I. We cannot but note, first, the timeliness of his birth. 

It was now three hundred years and more, since Jacob, 

through his son Joseph, found for his household and flocks 
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a hospitable home and rich pasture land in Egypt The 
seventy souls he brought with him had greatly prospered 
and multiplied. Goshen, which lay east of the Nile, was 
filled with them. They had become " more and mightier " 
than the race' they were fast displacing. But now a new 
king had arisen, " who knew not Joseph," and who took 
alarm at their increasing numbers and power. What if, 
in case of war, they should rebel, and join the foe ! So 
the king reasoned ; and his fears made him cruel. He 
began to lay heavy burdens on them, to crush their spirit. 
Next, he matured a secret plot by which their children 
should be destroyed at birth. Finally, he gave public or- 
ders that every male child should be cast into the Nile. 
How great and sad the change which had thus come over 
Israel ! Until then, they had watched their flocks, and 
sowed and reaped, in peace. Egypt had been to them " as 
a garden of herbs." Now they were a race of slaves. 
Under cruel taskmasters they wrought in the broiling 
sun. They were makers and layers of brick, not for 
themselves but for another. Worse than that, their infant 
children were torn from their arms, and with heartless, 
horrid cruelty, destroyed. But God had not forgotten his 
promise to Abraham their father: "Also, that nation 
whom they shall serve, will I judge ; and afterward they 
shall come out with great substance." The time of his 
interposition was now drawing on. In what seemed the 
darkest hour of their night, the child Moses, the coming 
deliverer, was born. 

2. Note, next, the good providence which watched, not 
simply for his preservation, but for his right guidance and 
instruction hi infancy. 

To his parents, his birth must have brought little else 
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than sorrow and fear. Nevertheless, the mother's instinct, 
quickened by faith, led her to hope and plan for the child's 
preservation. Nor was she unsuccessful. The story of 
his concealment for three months, of his being placed 
among the flags by the river's brink, of his discovery 
there, and of his adoption by a princess, the daughter of 
the reigning Pharaoh, and of his return for a time to the 
care of his Hebrew mother, is as wonderful as it is fa- 
miliar. 

We may be very sure that, in the joy which now filled 
the mother's breast, she did not forget the opportunity 
afibrded her of moulding his infant mind and heart. It 
'ivas the custom of those days for a child to be kept with 
i^is nurse three years. How assiduously would these years 
t^e improved by the mother of the infant Moses ! First of 
^^11, would she not tell him of his own people and their 
CISod ; that to 'be a Hebrew was the greatest glory and 
Jessing ; that God had made to them exceeding great and 
►recious promises sure to be fulfilled } Many a time 
rould she not move him to tears with the story of their 
present wrongs ? It is possible that, when the three years 
lad expired, he would now and then be suffered to pay 
ler a visit. And would not these visits be improved to 
^renew and deepen the love for the true religion and his 
^Dwn people, already kindled in his heart ? Could im- 
pressions and teachings thus conveyed, have been other- 
wise than lasting ? 

It has been said that the first three years of life are 
often, even in our northern climes where development is 
so much slower, a period decisive in after-life ; that' many 
of our deepest purposes have their root in earliest child- 
hood ; that the lessons then learned and the thoughts then 
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conceived have been steadily carried out to the end. The 
importance of this fact can hardly be overestimated ; for 
that it is a fact we cannot question. Let one but consider 
how many impressions a child of three years has already 
received ; how many persons, places, names and things he 
has learned ; what stores of comparisons and conclusions 
he has gathered ; and what skill he has acquired in 
expressing thought in suitable words and well-constructed 
sentences, and it will be seen that at no period of his life 
will he ever acquire with greater rapidity, and that this^ 
therefore is the most precious seed-time of character, 
deeds, and destiny. 

3. But Providence, preparing him for his mission, is no 
less apparent in his training in tJte schools and affairs of 
Egypt 

It is said, " The child grew, and his mother brought him 
unto Pharoah*s daughter, and he became het son." In the 
New Testament it is added that " he was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 
deeds." Egypt was now the foremost nation in the world. 
Doubtless the common people were poor and ignorant ; 
and the religion of all classes full of gross superstition. 
But, for that age, the priests and professional caste had not a 
little learning. The nation had its science, literature, and 
art ; its commerce and navigation ; a brave army and an 
efficient fleet. And we may be sure the instructors of the 
adopted son of the princess were the best the nation could 
furnish, and that to no branch of science or knowledge, 
supposed to have value, was he suffered to remain a 
stranger. He would also be trained in public affairs ; in 
whatever would be thought becoming and needful to a 
statesman or soldier. Credible tradition represents him as. 
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on one occasion at leasts the valiant and successful leader of 
the king's army. And the Scriptures tell us that he was 
" mighty in deeds " as well as in words. 

Of all that he thus learned, much would prove worthless. 
Some things would have to be unlearned. The best would 
have to be supplemented with much from a higher source. 
But to know the laws, institutions, science, and religion of 
the most perfectly organized civil society in the world, 
could not but be an important part of his training to be 
the leader and legislator of Israel. 

Is there not here a practical admonition for ourselves } 
We are not to despise any form of merely secular learning. 
It is not the highest and the best ; but it has its place and 
use. It is not the subject of written revelation, for the 
reason that God's beneficent way is to teach us nothing 
which we can learn for ourselves. It is where man's eye 
and labor cannot suffice that he lifts up a divine torch. 
But he does not thereby pronounce what is termed human 
and secular learning worthless. In one sense all knowl- 
edge is from him ; for nature is his book. By all he would 
expand our powers, and fit us for our work. Moses did 
not become the deliverer of Israel in consequence of his 
training in the schools and affairs of Egypt ; but this was 
no less providential, and no less a part of his preparation 
for his work. 

4. Yet another important part of his preparation is seen 
in his noble choice in the face of the greatest temptation. 

We have seen that in his infancy Moses must have 
learned his own relationship to Israel, as he had that God 
was the true God and their God. He had also learned 
what great promises had been spoken to them. He could 
not, therefore, but believe that his own people, downtrodden 
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as they were, were greater than their oppressors. How 
could he have been otherwise than pained and grieved at 
their sufferings ? How often must the thought have arisen 
that the right and noble way would be to cast in his lot 
with theirs ! No doubt he had his dream of being their 
leader out of their bondage. The feeling would grow ; the 
thought would become a conviction, and the conviction a 
purpose ; and nothing would now be wanting but an op- 
portunity to put the purpose into action. And, as it always 
does to one honestly desiring to take his stand on the right 
side, that opportunity came. 

It chanced one day, as he had gone **out unto his breth- 
ren and looked on their burdens," that he spied an Egyp- 
tian smiting an Hebrew. The sight stirred his indigna- 
tion. To his excited feeling it seemed just the opportunity 
he craved to begin the work of deliverance. We need not 
raise the question whether the way he took was the best 
one, or indeed a right one ; it was the way which flashed 
upon him at that moment. " He slew the Egyptian and hid 
him in he sand.'* His decision had beenr taken : it had 
found expression. He had declared himself on the side of 
his natural brethren. "By faith " — trusting God's fidelity 
to his promise — ** he refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season." 

To understand the greatness of this choice, consider 
some of the things it involved. The princess, by whom he 
had been adopted, was the only child of the reigning 
monarch. She may have designed to make him her father's 
successor. He would surely be heir to great riches and 
honor. Wealth, luxury, and power had been his lot from 
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childhood. They might be still his. What an opening 
for youthful ambition ! Fame and greatness were before 
him ; a home in a palace ; the highest place at the court 
of the most powerful kingdom on earth! What more 
could the lover of pleasure or earthly glory desire ? And 
what was there on the other side ? " Affliction " and *' re- 
proach/* Such affliction as God's despised and groaning 
people were then suffering. Such reproach as Christ af- 
terward endured, and as has often fallen to the lot of those 
who bear his name. It was to cringe under a taskmaster's 
lash, and to be esteemed as the offscouring of the world. 
" How wide the difference between the palace and the 
brick-kiln, between the food of princes and the bread of 
tears ! " Nevertheless, God had promised, and Moses 
dared to trust his fidelity : " for he had respect unto the 
recompense of reward." Life and immortality were yet 
in their twilight, nevertheless he lived as in the presence of 
the invisible, and looked for a better country, even an 
heavenly. Was not his a noble choice } Was it not a 
sublime decision } We may be sure it was one which, in 
all these succeeding ages, he has never rued. In the light 
which now shines upon it, was it not truly, everlastingly, 
and gloriously wise } 

5. But not the least important element in the training 
of Israel's coming deliverer is yet to be noted, in the hum- 
bling repulse he received from his own people, and his long 
solitude in the desert 

It might be supposed that Moses was now prepared to 
undertake his great commission. Doubtless the purpose 
to do this was a part of his brave choice ; and, apparently, 
he thought himself ready for it. W^hen he so valiantly 
"avenged him that was oppressed," "he supposed his 
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brethren would have understood how that God, by his 
hand, would deliver them." But *' they understood not" 
When next he appeared — this time as a pacificator be- 
tween brethren — he was tauntingly repulsed : " Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us ? Wilt thou kill me 
as thou didst the Egyptian, yesterday ?" The words must 
have fallen like a thunderbolt upon him. Had he not, for 
their sakcs, turned his back upon royal honors and treas- 
ures ? And now his own people would not receive him ! 
Worst of all, his act of yesterday had been so blazed abroad 
as to be sure to come to the king s ears ; and to his ears 
it did come. And, with emotions we can only guess, 
" Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the 
land of Midian." 

God's ways are full of mystery. Is the mystery of all 
this impenetrable t Not wholly. Moses had genuine 
faith in God. He had made, choice of him, and of his 
afflicted people. That choice was unreserved. It was 
heroic. There was no treasure or glory in the world, he 
was not ready to surrender for the objects of his choice. 
There was no affliction or reproach he was not willing to 
endure. And yet, in God's view, he was not prepared for 
his work. There were some great things in which he was 
deficient. 

He had not yet learned his own weakness and un- 
wisdom. He lacked humility \ the lowly spirit without 
which, for God's work, all else is imperfect. There was 
too much of ** see what I can do," in his approach to his 
brethren. ** The darling of the whole Egyptian world still 
stands too high." In the work to which he was to- be 
called he would have need of patience. And this was one 
of the things in which he was wanting. It was hot blood, 
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an impetuous temper, which slew the Egyptian taskmaster. 
And how unlikely it was that one accustomed to eat at a 
king's table, would find himself, in hardihood^ equal to a 
long wilderness march ! 

He had learned all that could be ta^jght in the schools 
of Egypt. It was now needful that' he should be trained 
in the severer school of disappointment, repulse, patient 
waiting, rough usage, and lonely communings with God. 
To that school he was now sent. And its very first lesson 
was bitter enough. It humbled his pride : it taught him, 
what he would often have need to remember, that it is 
never safe to rely for recompense on human gratitude ; 
and it drove him fifteen days journey into the desert. 

Doubtless his forty years in Midian were, in part, to 
acquaint him with the country through which Israel was 
to be led. And this acquaintace he gained. As he 
followed the flock of Jethro, he came to know every well, 
every fountain, every spot of green in all the wilderness ; 
the best lines of march, and the best places of rest. He 
acquired hardihood too. And to hardihood was added 
submissive, trustful, and (as it must often have been) 
wondering patience. And, to crown all, he gained that 
highest kind of knowledge, — seldom found at the court 
of kings, in the homes of luxury, or in the thronged re- 
sorts of men, — the knowledge of God and of his own 
heart It is in solitude that great souls — the Davids, the 
Pauls, the Luthers, the Cromwells — are ripened for great 
work. Jesus himself went often to the mountain or desert 
alone. How well Moses mastered what he was sent thither 
to learn, was attested by the lowly self-surrender with 
which he thereafter waited upon God. When, at length, 
the call reached him to become Israel's actual deliverer, 
his preparation was complete. 
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The great lessons of the narrative lie upon its surface. 

(i) It is safe to trust God in the darkest hours. He 
never forgets, he never forsakes his people. He makes 
the wrath of man to praise him : the remainder of wrath 
he restrains. 

(2) The summon^ to a life-choice comes to us, as truly 
as it did to Moses. The decision demanded may seem a 
costly one. It may actually be to suffer affliction and bear 
reproach. But to us, too, there is proffered ** a recompense 
of reward." The " reproach of Christ " may be hard to bear, 
but, attending it, are " greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt." Have you made that choice ? If not, can you 
make it now ? 

(3) The best convert is not, at once, a perfected saint. 
His faith may be genuine, his consecration unreserved, his 
ardor boundless, and yet he may be poorly fitted for the 
Lord's work. Let him not be astonished if his first efforts 
are unblessed. Let him not be disheartened if they are 
repelled with taunts. He may need to have his faith 
purified, and his pride humbled. He may be wanting in 
patience, hardihood, and lowly self-surrender. God may 
see that only by stern and protracted discipline can he be 
prepared for the service appointed him. 

It must be that he who wrought by Moses, has some 
work for you. In closet solitude — " shut out from man, 
shut in with God " — seek to know what it is, and submit 
your whole being to him to prepare and enable you to do it. 
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THE CALL OF MOSES. 

Exodus hi. 1-14. 

**^^ow Moses kept the flock ofjethro, his father-in-law^ the priest of 
Midian ; and he led the flock to the back side of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb,^ etc. 

The call of Moses was God's revelation of himself to a 
an, and to men. His people have always acknowledged 
is controlling presence in human affairs ; but he has ap- 
eared to view only at rare intervals. The silence of four 
undred years was broken by the voice from the burning 
ush, calling " Moses, Moses." It was an eventful hour in 
"^lie history of one man, but also of a great nation; and of 
tlie entire kingdom of God. 

The advantage of studying such crises in history is, that 

Vre gain new views of what God is to us, and of what he 

requires and enables us to be. He revealed himself to 

Moses as to no one else in all Old Testament history. 

•*And there arose not a prophet since like unto Moses, 

whom the Lord knew face to face." This man was the 

foremost of ancient time ; and this revelation to him was 

the secret of his greatness as lawgiver, leader, deliverer. 

God is the same changeless God to-day as in the day that 

he spoke from the burning bush. To know him is life 

eternal. With this aim in view we consider the prominent 

facts in the call of Moses. 

I. The preparation for the calU He was not summoned 
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at the time men would have chosen. His life is divided 
into three periods, each of forty years. The first was 
passed in royal preparation for distinguished public ser- 
vice. 'He was a favorite in the court of the most cultured 
nation in the world. His education was provided for by 
royal bounty. At forty years of age he was a statesman 
and a warrior, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
mighty in word and deed. He had doubtless received with 
his training Egyptian prejudices ; and " every shepherd is 
an abomination to the Egyptians." Then, when he ap- 
peared fully fitted for a great public work, 'he was urged by 
an unseen power to the back side of the desert, to spend 
the prime of his life there, tending and feeding sheep. 
With such a mind, such attainments, and such prospects, 
what a disappointment must this have been ! Did he not 
often, as year after year rolled by, and his seventieth year 
found him in the same obscure circumstances and toil as 
the sixtieth, and the eightieth as the seventieth, regard his 
life as an utter failure, whose second period wasted all the 
gains of the first .** Did he not wander about in desert 
solitudes, a stranger in a strange land, with no voice, 
human or divine, to answer question or complaint } 

Yet he was not ready for his work when his attainments 
seemed so great. He had attempted it and failed. His 
first effort, the slaying of the Egyptian in defense of his 
people, had been the occasion of his banishment " He 
supposed his brethren would have understood how that 
God by his hand would deliver them ; but they understood 
not." His attempt had been like the starting of a ship oft 
a journey without ballast, which goes over at the first stiff 
breeze. 

His call, when it did come, was unexpected. Two thirds 
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of his life had already passed. His opportunity seemed to 
have gone by. Forty years before, he had hoped to do 
something for his countrymen and for mankind ; but now 
his ambition had died out ; his self-seeking had ceased ; 
he had learned to be indifferent to either flattery or cen- 
sure. His forty years of solitary communion with God had 
taught him to measure the real worth of the world, and 
present advantages and selfish aims. He had gained 
steadiness, solidity, and depth, which fitted him to launch 
out on a great work. 

But he had ceased looking for such a work ; and that 
day opened like any other. The lonely mountain-range, 
like dark waves lifted high and frozen into stone, inter- 
spersed with jagged cliffs and rocks, had been for long 
years familiar to his eyes. Among them, a solitary shep- 
herd, he was leading his flock as usual, when he saw a 
blazing bush, its fresh, green look unchanged amid the 
ruddy glow of the fire. He turned in wondering curiosity 
to see the strange sight. His hour had come at last ! 

Yet he had been preparing for that hour every day of 
his life. The schools of Egypt had been necessary to it ; 
so had the disappointment which drove him away from 
Sgypt ; but the forty years in the desert had been indis- 
pensable. No such unexpected summons can be an- 
swered by one jvho has not prepared himself for it. But 
no honest preparation is wasted. It may seem obscure 
and useless ; it may. be going on in the sick-chamber or in 
some menial service, some wearisome toil ; but the whole 
life is a school in which we are trained for something 
higher. .If we live in obedience to God, we shall fulfill the 
destiny he has appointed for us, and here or hereafter we 
shall finish it ; and it shall be a work worthy of an iramor- 
17 
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tal soul. In the right time it will appear. We shall be 
informed when we are needed ; and all that we have in us 
will be used for the great end. 

But the most important work is often that not chosen, 
and which seems to thwart men's noblest purposes. While 
Luther was detained by force in the Wartburg castle he 
completed his greatest work, the translation of the Bible. 
John Bunyan wrote his "Pilgrim's Progress" while im- 
prisoned in Bedford Jail. Each was led to his master- 
achievement while his restraint and obscurity seemed 
greatest. Joseph in Egypt, Daniel in Babylon, and Moses 
in the desert, are only conspicuous examples of God's 
methods of working out the destinies of his children in 
unthought-of ways. Only let us remember that the prep- 
aration is as important as the achievement. John Knox, 
who was one of Scotland's mightiest preachers, did not 
enter the pulpit till he was forty-two years of age ; but 
part of his power is to be traced to his experience as 
a prisoner in French galleys, and his years of public life 
were only the fruitage of previous growth. Moses would 
have seen no burning bush if he had not faithfully used 
those forty years. Each one who would do greater service 
for God must do what is now before him, however small, 
as faithfully as he would administer a kingdom. The best 
way to be called higher is to fill one's present place con- 
spicuously well. 

II. The meaning of the call. Its source declared its 
significance. God spoke to him, and from the burn- 
ing bush. This is the symbol by which he has often 
revealed himself. A sword of fire guarded the gates of 
Eden. The Israelites were guided in their pilgrimage by 
a pillar of fire, which afterward appeared as a perpetual 
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light between the cherubim. He descended on Sinai in 
fire. He caught up Elijah in a chariot of fire. The Holy 
Ghost promised was to be accompanied by a baptism of 
fire. Tongues of flame at Pentecost were the seals on the 
apostles for their ministry. The Judgment-day for every 
soul will be a trial by fire. The meaning of that symbol 
must not escape us. He comes as a refiner s fire. He is 
3L consuming fire. No one can see God except as he real- 
izes what this means. God consumes whatever is unholy. 
Sin cannot abide in his presence. Penitence deep and 
fceartfelt, thorough renouncement of sin, are necessary 
that we may realize and enjoy the presence of God. 

But he manifests himself for the reconstruction, not the 
^destruction of men. The bush, burned with fire and not 
^:onsumed, shows that no power can destroy anything in 
"%vhich God dwells. The highest joy possible to man is to 
^eel the presence of God and be at peace with him. " In 
^hy presence is fullness of joy, and at thy right hand there 
sre pleasures for evermore." Character, like the bush, 
assumes a grandeur of appearance before unknown, when 
God crowns it with his manifested presence, and it en- 
dures. There is a noble history expressed in the emblem 
of the Church of Scotland, — a burning bush, with the 
motto, ^^Nec tamen consumebaturr 

The call inspired at the outset the deepest reverence. 
Mo^es was approaching the bush from curiosity, when the 
voice from within it awakened in him the consciousness of 
God, and caused him to hide his face from fear. God has 
always inspired awe in those who have rightly approached 
him. He descended on Sinai with thunderings and light- 
nings, and a voice of a trumpet exceeding loud. The 
whole mountain quaked greatly. Isaiah felt that he was a 
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man of unclean lips, when he heard the call of God. Eze- 
kiel, when summoned to his prophetic work, saw the pres- 
ence of God as a whirlwind, a great cloud, and a fire 
infolding itself There is no balance of faculties, no depth 
of character, no true service or comprehension of God, with- 
out reverence. Every life's work is, or should be, that to 
which one is divinely called. Then, to be worthy, it must 
exhibit the character of an appointment from above. The 
irreverent soul is volatile and weak. It lacks virility. It 
has no sympathetic connection with the fountain of power 
and of peace. The worshipful man, like a bird that flies 
heavenward whichever way the winds blow, is always ap- 
proaching into closer communion with God. The irrever- 
ent man, whatever his opportunities, is like a feather 
driven at the mercy of every breeze as it floats downward. 
No grand inspiration, no noble service, is possible for him. 
Reverence is in itself a priceless treasure, the mark of 
power, humility, and greatness. 

But the awe which Moses felt did not overwhelm him. 
It attracted him. .The thornbush was not an unfamiliar 
sight. The flame was no terrible vision. It was calcu- 
lated to draw attention, not to frighten the beholder away. 
So God has revealed himself in such a way as to inspire 
awe, but also love. The Son of God dying on the cross is 
a revelation which commands our deepest reverence, but it 
invites our attention, draws forth our sympathy, commands 
our strongest affections. The nearer we come to God, the 
more completely we find ourselves possessed by him. 

The call of Moses was a summons to serve others. 
God's compassion prompted it, and it could be answered 
only in a spirit of compassion. Israel had sunk into 
deeper and deeper slavery. A new king had arisen in 
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Egypt that knew not Joseph. There was no king on earth 
to hear their complaint. Then they remembered the cove- 
nant of the King of kings with their Father Abraham, and 
their cry because of their bondage came up to God, and he 
heard them. He called Moses into sympathy with the 
downtrodden and the suffering, and this brought him into 
such sympathy with God that he could talk with him face 
to face. 

A divine call is always a summons to do good to men. 
This is what gives it grandeur, whatever the work to which 
men are summoned. To do good and bless men with the 
motive to please God is the true greatness of living. 

III. The assurance of success in the call. It is not 
strange that Moses shrank from the task. He had not 
forgotten his former attempt and failure. He was called 
to bear an unwelcome message to a tyrant king ; to rein- 
spire with faith a people among whom almost no hope re- 
mained ; to stand alone before all Egypt, from whence the 
shadow of one Egyptian had frightened him away. But 
the presence of God was his one assurance, and it was 
enough. It is enough for any task, however great. ** Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee." He was assured of God's con- 
tinued presence. " I am come down ... to bring them up 
out of that land into a good land." He was promised con- 
tinued tokens of that presence. God would lead the hosts 
of Israel into that very mountain, and their worship there 
should remind their leader that God was with them, (v. 12.) 
He was promised the divine presence in its majesty and 
mystery, with all the significance of past promises and 
wonders. His watfchword and symbol of authority was to 
be the '* I am that I am," the name of the faithful and 
changeless God. The grandeur of the meaning of this 
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name we may not venture to measure. But it was re- 
peated again and again as if to print it on the heart of 
Moses to be constantly in his remembrance. The call of 
Abraham gave to mankind as an inheritance tlie revelation 
of the living, personal God. The call of Moses created a 
nation, through which the divine government in human 
affairs was to be ilhfstrated. The call of the apostles laid the 
foundation of a new Society, in which all that was temporary 
and external in government was to give way to the spiritual 
and eternal — the church against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. It may not be the privilege of any of us to 
stand in any such great crisis of the work of the kingdom. 
But we also are called to service which is essential to its 
success ; and the same warrant which accompanied the 
calls to those labors belongs to every true child of God, 
The changeless God will be with those whom he appoints 
where he appoints them to be. To whatever task he calls 
us he is our sure support, and any task undertaken in his 
name is worthy the highest efforts. 

The history of the fulfillment of God's promises to 
Moses that day is before us ; the fulfillment of his prom- 
ises to Israel in their after history as a nation ; to the 
world through them. What results have issued from that 
day in the desert when a solitary man heard the call of 
God ! What results are yet to issue from it ! The revo- 
lutions of nations may seem to be brought about by indi- 
vidual men whose names stand prominent in history, like 
that of Moses, or they may be brought by multitudes 
whose names are not recorded. But God is the author of 
all advance. He acts through us if we are obedient to 
him. Let us heed his call. He has for each one a work 
worthy of an immortal souL The great movements of 
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worlds, the eternal results of his work, become ours by 
obedience. We then are workers together with God ; and 
no place can be so humble as to exclude us from this 
partnership. 

'' Not as in ancient story 

Doth bush of flame, 
The ever-present glory 
And love proclaim. 

By unseen ministradons 

That love is shown ; 
By holiest inspirations 

Its presence known. 

Be ours to heed each blessing 

God's love has crowned, 
With unshod footsteps pressing 

The holy ground, — 

Where 'mid life's lowliest duty 

God walketh still, 
Transforming toil to beauty 

By his dear will." 
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MOSES AND AARON. 

Exodus iv. 27-31 — v. 1-4. 

" And the Lord said to Aaron, ' Go into the wilderness to meet 

Moses^ " etc. 

Great men usually come singly. But sometimes God 
produces a great family. In the family of Amram, all the 
children — Aaron, Moses, Miriam — had the supreme gift 
of leadership. Aaron was the eldest. Upon the death of his 
father he became head of his family and chief of his tribe of 
Levi. As God wrought upon Moses in preparation for his 
leadership, so, to an unknown extent, he did upon Aaron. 
At least so much as this he foretold to Aaron, that Moses 
was coming, and that he was to meet him in the Mount of 
God. The events which immediately followed show God's 
mode of inaugurating the leaders of the Exodus. 

I. God brought the leaders together. 

It was a strange place for their meeting, and a strange 
scene. Aaron was eighty-three, Moses eighty. They 
recognized each other. Impulsive in temperament, over- 
joyed at the sight of his brother, as God had foretold, 
Aaron kissed Moses. These were God's leaders. A not- 
able departure from God's usual method is seen in this 
choice of old men, Abraham went out a young man ; 
Joseph became viceroy of Egypt while yet a youth ; David 
was a youthful king, like Saul before him. The apostles 
were men, like the Saviour, in the morning of life. But 
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Moses and Aaron, when they met in Horeb, were already 
far advanced in old age. Though declining in years, how- 
ever, their powers had not begun to fail. Forty years later 
the eye of Moses was not dimmed, nor his natural force 
abated. These men God took apart for the first stage of 
their inauguration. Ever, men are taken apart to be set 
apart The greeting of Aaron expressed brotherly feeling, 
and more. It said to Moses : I know your mission ; I have 
come to set myself sacredly apart with you. I am ready 
to share it. Beautifully does the old man's kiss in the 
Mount of God express the covenanting love which should 
unite all who engage in God*s work, especially those asso- 
ciated in it, and most especially brothers. Do all Chris- 
tian brothers Have meeting-places in the mount } Do they 
covenant with each other in the church } How delightful 
to see the brotherly spirit as in Moses and Aaron and 
Miriam in old age ! Now and then we see it, and often we 
fail to see it Moses told Aaron his story. The bush was 
their meeting-place. He pointed to it and told of his mys- 
terious interview with God. He repeated all that God had 
told him. Then, in the presence of his amazed brother, 
he wrought with his staff the miracles* by which their mis- 
sion was to be accredited, and concluded by putting the 
rod into Aaron's hand. It became Aaron's rod. From 
this time Aaron became the apparent leader, Moses him- 
self pressing him into the position which his age and head- 
ship of their house would encourage him to assume. It 
made no difference to Moses who had the name of leader, 
who held the rod. Let us learn from him. The desire for 
authority corrupts our service. Each wants to bear some 
visible badge of power. Hence jealousies in the church, 
and divisions. Cherish, rather, the spirit of Moses, in honor 
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preferring one another. And what does it matter who 
bears the rod ? The true ruler will always rule whether 
he bears the symbol or not The leading spirits are apt to 
be behind the throne. Still, and to the end, Moses was 
the real leader, " the inspiring, informing soul, within and 
behind. And as time rolled on, as the first outward im- 
pression passed away, and the deep, abiding recollection of 
the whole story remained, Aaron, the prince and priest, 
has almost disappearqd from the view of history, and 
Moses, the dumb, backward, disinterested prophet, con- 
tinues for all ages the foremost leader of the chosen peo- 
ple." Pray for the inauguration of God's ministers and of 
all his servants at the burning bush, in the Mount of God, 
and pray for the humility which led a Moses to surrender 
the rod to an Aaron. 

II. God brought his leaders to his people. 

After forty years* absence, Moses looked again upon the 
Red Sea, the Nile, the pyramids, the cities of Egypt, the 
desert, and the field of Zoan. He saw the palaces and 
temples and sepulchres which his oppressed countrymen 
had built, which they were building. He saw anew, with 
a burning heart, the cruelty of the taskmasters. He en- 
tered between rows of sphinxes and obelisks, and beneath 
colossal, sculptured gateways, the city of the Pharaohs. 
The generation that he had known was gone. He came 
to his countrymen a stranger, a mysterious and dreaded 
character, already historic and almost mythical. His most 
serious question had been how his own people would receive 
him. Actually in Egypt, he would feel anew and with re- 
doubled force that his great difficulty would not be to get 
the king's consent to the exodus-, but to gain the consent 
of the people themselves. The brothers proceeded cau- 
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tiously. They first called a meeting of the elders, the al- 
lusions to whom indicate that the Israelites already had 
some kind of a national organization. The elders were the 
representative men of the nation. The Divine message 
was first given to them ; the miracles were performed be- 
fore them, in the sight of the people. And the people 
believed, to the astonishment of Moses. His main diffi- 
culty dissolved ; it proved not to exist. They were all 
ready for his message. They listened, believed, bowed 
their heads, and worshiped. Two principal causes may 
account for this unexpected reception. One was the influ- 
ence of the elders. Not without a purpose were they first 
consulted. They knew Aaron. The reception of Moses, 
coming alone, would have been doubtful. But they knew 
Aaron. Now appeared the advantage of having as one of 
the two leaders a well-known, an aged, man, a head of one 
of the twelve tribes, himself a member of the board of el- 
ders, a man of pre-eminent standing and character. The 
mention of the fact shows that the assemblage of the elders 
was an essential step toward the reaching of the nation. 

A second cause was even more influential. It was the 
afflictions of the people. At length these had become 
unendurable. The little finger of the reigning king was 
thicker than the loins of him whom Moses had served. 
At this juncture to see Aaron return from his mysterious 
journey, accompanied by his brother, the extraordinary 
Moses, whose birth, whose nurture, whose great deeds, and 
whose sudden disappearance, had been fireside stories in 
every home in the land for over a generation ; that man 
for whose return deep hopes had ever been cherished in 
many hearts — hopes oft and longingly expressed, — to see 
Moses y and hear through Aaron all the strange story and 
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its sublime conclusion, that God had consecrated him and 
his brother as divine leaders to conduct his people out of 
Egypt and back to Canaan, prepared the people to perceive 
that God had indeed come to them at last. They believed 
what they were assured, that he was about to deliver them 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron. The delay had been 
long. They were despairing. But they were responsible ; 
God had been ready long ago. The people were not 
ready for him, hence the long delay. He must wait He 
could wait forty years, eighty years from the birth of his 
deliverer. He could still take forty years to get his people 
into the land he had chosen for them over four hundred 
years before. God will wait ages rather than move too 
soon. He who makes no mistakes may be expected to 
move slowly. But out of Egypt and into Canaan the 
people of God must go. This is the method of God's his- 
torical dealing with his church. He takes time. He only 
moves when all things are ready. So he deals with indi- 
vidual men whom he would bring to the land of promise. 
If they are not ready for his message, if they reject it or 
disregard it, he commences a long, slow process of prepa- 
ration. It is afflictive. Affliction is preparation. He 
builds a fire and applies it to us. He increases the heat of 
his fire. He continues to feed and fan it until we yield to 
him, and are ready for his message and his leaders. 

God may be obliged, also, to prepare his leaders as 
well as his people. Moses was not ready for his work 
until he was eighty years old. How much of God's work 
may be waiting for his leaders ! We are not ready. Pray 
for us. We cannot certainly tell why the work pauses, and 
the people of God are left to the tender mercies of their 
triple taskmasters — " the world, the flesh, and the devil ; " 
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why the church receives no divine message, and Moses 
tarries in the desert. But we see that when this takes place, 
as in the case of the Hebrews, the man is always ready 
when the people are ready, and, conversely, the people are 
prepared to follow when the leader is prepared to lead. 
" When the tale of bricks is doubled Moses comes." The 
messages of God come first to his people, then to others, 
to the world, to his enemies. The first and the most im- 
portant inquiry concerning our deliverance is of our own 
response to God*s message. It was the main point gained 
when the people were ready for God, when they believed, 
and worshiped him. Moses had reasoned rightly.* Is the 
church ready for its leaders } In the local church, are the 
people ready to be delivered from the bondage of sin and 
its wages of death } Are they ready to listen to his mes- 
sage when the pastor comes to them from the Mount 
of God, if he comes thence } Are the elders ready to hear 
and to publish what God has committed to his immediate, 
ordained messengers } And are the people ready to listen 
and believe and love and worship ? Pray for leaders set 
apart in the Mount of God, but pray, too, for elders to 
gather about them. And pray again for a people ready 
to be led. Everything must stay until so much is at- 
tained, — a consecrated ministry, a consecrated eldership, 
a consecrated church. But when it is realized, then let 
the messengers go to the Egyptians. 

III. God brought his leaders before Pharaoh. 

Again Moses entered the well-known palace courts, 
where he had walked a prince. He passed among gray 
old soldiers, who in their youth had followed his conquer- 
ing standard. With mingled emotions he saw the historic 
ensigns. He saw the bent forms of courtiers, in their 
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prime forty years ago. He stood again in the presence of 
the throne, and looked upon great Pharaoh, the absolute 
ruler of the greatest nation on earth. 

Before him was gathered there the pregnant suggestion 
of what was to be overcome before Israel could be free. 
He knew well the value set upon his race as the builders 
of a nation, whose grand passion was colossal architecture. 
He knew the pride of the Egyptians, their hatred and con- 
tempt for the alien Hebrew, the mighty power of a nation 
which had already conquered the world, the unconquerable 
self-will of the royal race from which this living Pharaoh 
was descended, whose traditions he inherited. In the im- 
passive royal countenance he may have seen renewed the 
handsome, haughty, inflexible lineaments of a Rameses 
still preserved in imperishable stone in the pillared tombs 
of Thebes. It seemed to Moses an impossible undertaking. 
And to Aaron, from his point of view, with forty years 
more of daily contact with the'ever-increasing cruelties of 
the oppressor, the difficulties cannot have seemed less in- 
surmountable. But they remembered their message ; they 
recalled the sacred solitude of Horeb ; they kept before 
them the woes of the oppressed people ; they encouraged 
themselves with their unexpected success in gaining the 
confidence of the nation ; they reminded each other that if 
they should fail the first time, it was only what God had 
foretold ; and they looked upon the wonder-working rod. 
Boldly they made their message known. It was unsuc- 
cessful. Pharaoh denied all knowledge of the God of 
Israel. He spoke of him with contempt. "Who is the 
Lord that / should obey his voice, and let Israel go ? I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go." Thus 
met, they did not proceed to work miracles as we should 
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expect that they would have done. They changed their 
bearing. They laid aside their authority. They pleaded 
with the king to grant their request, lest God should smite 
them with pestilence. But, arguing from this suppliant 
attitude their weakness, Pharaoh turned roughly upon 
them ; he charged them with being disturbers of the peace 
of the realm ; and bidding them get back to the brick- 
yards, drove them from his presence. It is remarkable 
that in this preliminary interview no miracle was per- 
formed. Pharaoh was not coerced, or even pressed. The 
case was laid fairly before him in a dignified and respectful 
presentation, which carefully considered his high station, 
and left his action free. His petitioners pleaded the 
claims of the people, and the requirement of God. They 
did not succeed. It proved as God had foretold. But 
they did not, therefore, fail. Much was accomplished by 
the seemingly abortive interview. Pharaoh was made ac- 
quainted with the great leaders. He was made acquainted 
with their God. He would ever after remember, after 
each successive plague, even in the wild night of the Red 
Sea, that the rod of God was not used that first time. The 
God of Israel had condescended through his ambassadors 
to reason with him, even to plead with him, that the de- 
spised God of Israel had aimed above all and before all 
things to be fair with him, and thus had been in no haste 
to show his power. So God deals with all his foes. The 
history of true religion ever repeats itself. The church is 
brought to submission and docility by the fire of affliction. 
God's enemies also must be subdued by fire if they reject 
the divine message. In that event the fire must be ap- 
plied, for they must be subdued. But first he will thor- 
oughly apply gentle methods, though men despise him, 
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though their attitude of opposition or contempt dares 
him. 

How far has the church, in the widest survey of its his- 
tory, advanced, making the church synonymous with Chris- 
tianity ? Have its leaders come to it ? It has leaders ; 
but are they the divine leaders, commissioned in the 
Mount of God ? It seems as though we can say, in view 
of the leaders now going before us in Christendom, in 
heathendom, that God's men are among the leaders. As 
truly as we can say of some that, at best, they are but as 
Moses in his first coming at forty years old. Again : H^s 
the church received the leaders sent by God, believed 
them, and devoutly covenanted to follow them, with a seal 
like Aaron's kiss t Do the elders rally at the leaders' call ? 
Does a united church stand behind the elders, and say to 
the messengers of God, " Lead us out ; lead the people 
of God out"? Bid them say to Pharaoh, that is, to all 
representatives of evil, to the arch-enemy himself, "Let 
my people go " .^ What do you say, as you look abroad, 
as you fix your eyes upon your own single church ? Do 
you not raise the question, or feel it forcing itself before 
you : ** Does not our work wait for uSy till the church is 
united in a readiness to leave all for the kingdom of heav- 
en's sake?" Again, imperfectly as we have done what 
precedes it, have we gone to the third step ? Has the 
church stood before Pharaoh ? Yes, we must reply. We 
have taken the first, the second, the third steps. But we 
have scarcely gone beyond the third. Our attitude thus 
far before the world is but assertion, or calm declaration 
and entreaty. God has not had the rod lifted yet He 
has not put the kingdom of men and spirits to pressure 
yet. He has been content, through us, to assert his 
authority, thus far, and to entreat for his people. 
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This is the stage at which we are, however in localities, 
and at times, we have seemed to see God asserting his 
mighty power. It has been at best but in private rehear- 
sals to encourage his people. But, fellow-Christians, do not 
be impatient. The time of Israel came : God did deliver 
them. The time of the church will come : He will deliver 
his people. Let us make sure that the leaders we choose 
are those who have been chosen by God for us ; that they 
have come to us from the Mount of God. For not all the 
leaders are God*s chosen, and not all the chosen have been 
apart with God yet, in Horeb. Pray for God's leaders. 
Let us seek also an eldership in sympathy with God's pur- 
poses and his men ; to stand about, to stay up Moses and 
Aaron, chosen men also. The contrary has been seen. 
Full of promise is it where the deacons of the church, and 
its elder men and women, are people of prayer ; waiting 
like Simeon for the consolation of Israel, ready to discover 
God's messengers, and to rally around them, and go among 
the people with them, to use their great influence to per- 
suade them to believe and follow God's leaders. Pray for 
a clean, holy, trusted, spiritual eldership. And let us, the 
people of God, resolve, with his guidance, to obey him, and 
get up out of the Egypt of a worldly life and worldly sur- 
roundings, to the holy land. Let us be willing to wait 
upon God, while he delays the exercise of his subduing 
power, and to reason and plead on his behalf with those 
who would oppress the righteous and make an end of right- 
eousness itself; even though we fail, though God is denied, 
and we are driven out from before Pharaoh with wrath and 
contempt, leaving it to God to determine when his gentle 
methods have gone far enough, and when the time shall 
fully come for the display of his Almighty power, 
18 
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MOSES AND THE MAGICIANS. 

Exodus vii. 8-17. 
" And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, saying^^ etc. 

This opening miracle of the series that preceded and 
secured the exodus is singular as well as mystical in its 
character. Moses and Aaron went in before Pharaoh and 
demanded the release of the people from bondage. As 
evidence that they were divinely commissioned, Aaron 
threw his shepherd's crook upon the ground before the 
king, and it was immediately changed into an asp or basi- 
lisk, Which was the Egyptian emblem of royalty. The 
monarch, startled at the sight, called in the philosophers 
and scientists and wonder-workers attached to his court, 
who, after an interval of time not stated, appeared to do 
the same thing, casting down what seemed to be rods, 
that changed into serpents. The satisfactory explanation 
of this latter marvel is perhaps impossible, but it has been 
noticed by scholars, that, from ancient times, snake-charm- 
ing has been practiced in the East, and that the asp in par- 
ticular can be made to appear as rigid as a stick, and then 
suddenly be restored to activity. It may not matter much 
to us how the wonder was accomplished, but the doing of 
it had a great effect upon Pharaoh. His own courtiers 
could work the same miracles as those wrought by Moses 
and Aaron in attestation of their Divine commission. 
They were all alike skilful jugglers, and one had as much 
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right to claim that he was sent of God as another. To bar 
that conclusion, the real miracle proceeds a stage further, 
and Aaron's transformed rod swallows up all the others, 
and is left alone on the field. The knowledge and skilful 
handling of the secret forces of nature enabled the sooth- 
sayers to keep pace with the workings of the supernatural 
to a degree and for a time, but when the crucial test came, 
God easily distanced all his imitators. Lord of nature and 
supernature both, he suffered those who disputed his 
claims to match his marvels for a while, only that' in the 
end he might smite them with sudden and overwhelming 
discomfiture, and stand confessed as rightful sovereign. 

God is always sending his messengers to men, and he 
authenticates the Divineness of their mission by the works 
they are enabled to do. We say that the age of revelation 
has passed, which is not strictly true. The method has 
changed, rather than the fact. The day of physical mani- 
festations has ended. No Sinai's smoke and flame at the 
touch of present Deity ; no pillar of fire and cloud precedes 
the historic march of the race : no men come to us with 
faces shining with the glory from within the veil ; no new 
Bibles are written. But all the same, the old truth is 
being so unfolded under the pressure of human thought, 
and by the illumination of the Divine Spirit, that we grow 
to larger knowledge continually, and each succeeding gen- 
eration gains a wider outlook. And this modern revelation 
'has its attestations, specific, appropriate, conclusive, as 
well as the ancient. The wonders wrought in the domain 
of the spiritual are quite as significant as the material. 
Our modern life is full of marvels, by which God witnesses 
to the power and authority of the truth proclaimed in his 
name. 
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As Moses and Aaron stood before Pharaoh, so the 
Christian church stands before the world to-day with a 
message from God to deliver. As they held in their 
hands the rod by whose wonder-working power they were 
to prove their commission divine, so the church is put in 
trust of the Gospel, whose transforming and transfigur- 
ing efficiency is to certify that they who administer it are 
sent from above. And as around the throne of Misraim 
were clustered sages and philosophers who professed to 
work» and in part wrought, the miracles offered as creden- 
tials by the servants of God, so before the world to-day 
stand materialism, and science so called, and ethical sys- 
tems and unfaith, declaring that they are adequate to all 
that Christianity claims as its special prerogative, and in 
part at least justifying their assertions. The question at 
issue is, how these conflicting claims find adjustment when 
the crucial test is applied } Does Aaron's rod swallow up 
all the other rods } Does Christianity rightly exclude as 
incomplete and unsatisfactory all other systems that at- 
tempt to solve the great problems with which men wrestle ; 
and does it include 'them all, as being in itself sufficient 
and more than they all } To answer the question, com- 
pare the methods of Christianity and its contestants in the 
treatment of certain vital topics. 

I. The origin of the material universe has long been a 
study of interest and importance. 

Men are not content to take things as they find them, 
and ask no questions. The fact that the world is, inevi- 
tably starts the inquiry, how it came to be. And this is 
not the outgrowth of idle curiosity. We are so intimately 
connected with this globe by the fact of our presence on 
it ; we are so geared to the material universe by laws that 
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atmosphere us with their dominion and constrict us with 
their working, that the right knowledge of how it came to 
he, and why it still exists, is a large factor affecting our 
ideas of right and wrong, and determining our moral con- 
duct. Is this world self-made? Are its. forces the wild 
pulses of unintelligent power ? Are we held to be obe- 
dient to its laws, or are we privileged to elude them by our 
cunning, if we can ? This is no mere scientific problem 
which we are set to solve, for we are in and of this world, 
and studies of creation and of character are not so remote 
from each other as is sometimes imagined. 

Now materialism comes to the front with the theory that 
the universe is a development. In the long course of ages, 
matter shifts its forms simply from the pressure of phy- 
sical causes. Lower types of life pass into higher ones. 
There is ceaseless ferment, continual disintegration, con- 
stant crystallization. But this theory, beautiful as it seems 
to some, is wholly insufficient. Whence came the sub- 
stance out of which was wrought this well-ordered uni- 
verse } Where did physical causes get their efficiency to 
work changes } The offered explanation of " chemical 
affinity" is no explanation, for from whence did elements 
derive their tendency to gravitate toward each other ? 
The " law of natural selection " may be a true law, but how 
came there to be such a law which is intelligent rather 
than automatic ? The physical theory of the universe is 
evanescent as a smoke-wreath, and as insubstantial. It 
has no inch of solid ground on which confidence may set 
the sole of its foot. 

And now Christian faith steps out, Bible in hand, to 
make reply. It admits all that materialism has proved 
true, but accepts it as partial, not exhaustive. There is 
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something mightier left unsaid. Religion opens her book 
and reads, **In the beginning God created Xhe heaven and 
the earth ; " and every thoughtful soul is thrilled with the 
sublimity of that utterance. An adequate cause has been 
discovered for the chain of events. Intelligence and will 
stand back of the beginning of things, and so will and in- 
telligence are represented in law and force and change. 
What a touch of infinite beauty this puts upon the earth ! 
Blade of grass, waving forest, swimming sea, flaming sun, 
the thing we call man, they are all of God. And so there 
dawns the sense of responsibility to the great first cause, 
and the possibility of loyalty begins in the human thought 
Between the physical and the spiritual theory of origin, 
what well-balanced mind can doubt which is correct ? 

II. The supreme forces at work in history have been the 
subject of sharp discussion. 

That somebody or something is at work, is beyond a 
doubt. The life of the race is a restless sea, endlessly 
heaving and tossing. The record of the race is the regis- 
ter of perpetual rise and fall. The most unexpected events 
are continually happening. The calculations of statesmen 
prove faulty ; the dreams of the populace faij to be realized. 
In all this tumultuous, yeasting foam, is there any stable 
current steadily setting forward, so that the noise and fury 
are only the incidents of real progress } What forces, if 
they are discernible, direct the course of human history } 

Materialism is ready with its answer. Buckle, the 
Messiah of the social creed of that strange faith, asserts, 
that physical conditions, and man's conduct under 
those conditions, are the only forces worth considering. 
The character of the climate, the price of food, the struggle 
between superstition and intellect in the human soul, — 
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these are the operative shuttles that weave the tangled 
web of history. Our power to resist their play is feeble. 
We are what we are through no fault or merit of our own. 
Society is what it is, without any reference to its choice, — 
nothing but a stupendous accident. 

Religion offers another explanation. It asserts that all 
movements in the universe are under the watchful eye 
and the restraining hand of God. It gives us, and defines 
for us, that grand word, Providence. There are tem- 
porary curvatures in the river of history, times when the 
stream seems running back toward the spot from which 
it started, but all the same, looked at in the large, the 
Divine purpose moves steadily forward. And so all these 
diverse events are only incidents in the working out of 
one great plan, arranged by Divine wisdom, and watched 
by Infinite Love. Let who will, drift satisfied through life 
on the iceberg of philosophical speculation ; they have a 
better warrant and sweeter experiences whose sails are 
filled with the breath out of the heavenly assurance, " All 
things work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose." 

III. What is the true idea of religiofty is a question 
always asking for an answer. 

The gross superstitions into which the untutored in- 
stincts of humanity lead men, have one element of truth in 
common. They recognize the supernatural. Obedience 
is due to a higher oower, and sin is not merely a violation 
of physical and social laws, but a personal olfTense against 
personal authority. Salvation is not a remedy for the 
natural consequences of transgression, but restoration to 
the favor of offended Deity. And yet up around these 
truths have grown the most monstrous faiths that out- 
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rage the mind and heart of humanity. Even in this age, 
the word religion, with multitudes, still lacks a satis- 
factory definition. 

Modern philosophy propounds a system of ethics resting 
on natural and social laws, as the true faith. In fact, if not 
in phrase, it leaves out the element of the supernatural 
Men are to live orderly lives, and cultivate the goodness of 
which the germs are found in every soul. The theory is 
well enough as far as it goes, but it goes but little way. 
Its constraints are insufficient. Ethical systems have 
always lacked grip. They proclaim duty, but do not suc- 
ceed in enforcing it. . The old Roman saying, " I see and 
approve the things that are best, but I do the worst/* may 
serve as a general confession ; and more still, morality, 
however stainless, does not satisfy the hunger of the soul. 
There are spiritual desire? that lie deeper than ethics 
reach — the something divine in man, whose longings can 
only be answered by something divine outside the man. 

Now, Christianity comes and meets both those defects 
of the ethical philosophy. It makes love and not law the 
inspiration of service. It is a system of grace, in which 
loyalty is not coerced obedience, but the grateful return 
for favors received. " We love Him," says the apostle, 
"because He first loved us." It rules men by winning 
their hearts. Its exhibition of unselfish affection on the 
part of Him who is over all, is an irresistible attrac- 
tion to those who clearly see it. "And I," said the 
Master, " if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me." 
Christianity is master of the secret which philosophy could 
never find, that love is the sovereign motive. And along 
with this goes the infinite supply for spiritual wants which 
the gospel offers. There is no barrenness of soul which 
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it cannot fertilize into a garden, no doubt which it cannot 
resolve, no longing which it cannot satisfy. And it is not 
a class system, but of universal application, as available for 
the lowest as for the highest. Is not this the truth for 
which the world waited so long } the truth which the 
world needs to-day ? 

IV. And then there is that large andJast inquiry as to 
the future life. 

Does death end all ? Is this narrow horizon that rims 
in earthly experience, the outmost limit of existence } And 
here at last, although hitherto so bold, materialism, while 
it essays to answer the question, stammers and responds 
in parenthesis. It does not know ; it can only conjecture 
and balance probabilities, and find, with Voltaire, that the 
hereafter is a " great perhaps." 

But just here Christianity speaks with ringing voice and 
undoubting assurance. It utters its teachings through the 
lips of its Lord, " who was dead, and behold he is alive 
for evermore." He stands at the door of an empty sepul- 
chre, and sounds over a world furrowed with graves, the 
proclamation, " I am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ; and he that liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die." The words of Jesus do not seem to be those of a 
fanatic. The confident expectations of Paul, coupled with 
his masterly reasoning, do not appear to be the ravings of 
delirium. The outlines that glow and the colors that 
gleam on the canvas of the Apocalypse, do not impress us 
as the fancies of a dream. Judged by any fair canons of 
criticism, they rest on a solid basis of fact. Called to 
choose in this matter between a materialism so dim in its 
outlook that its conclusion is " Let us eat and drink, for 
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to-morrow we die," and a revelation that asserts and de- 
scribes the life eternal, is there room for hesitation ? Tlie 
gospel is master of the larger truth. The assurance of 
scripture swallows up the uncertainty of the feebler creed, 
and remains as the only unquestioned authority. 

As before Pharaoh stood the messengers of God on the 
one hand, and the. representatives of earthly wisdom on 
the other, each working their wonders as vouchers of their 
claim to be accepted as sovereign teachers of truth ; so 
before every man stands human philosophy and divine 
revelation, bidding for his allegiance. It becomes those 
who have so much at stake to judge cautiously. The 
teaching that chimes in with the humor of the hour, may 
be the emptiest of falsehoods. Of all things which call 
themselves truth, that is best and truest which outlives 
and destroys the rest. And men need the anchorage 
ground of eternal truth. 

" Our little systems have their day ! 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 
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THE PASSOVER. 

Exodus xn. 1-14. 

^^ And this day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye shall keep 

it a feast to the Lordy^ etc. 

These words fix our attention upon a dark night of 
history. It was at once Egypt's crisis and the birth of a 
new nation. The haughty empire, mistress of the world, 
was at rest, her streets silent, her people asleep. Her 
power seemed like, the Pyramids, her Pharaoh the child of 
the sun. 

The fatal midnight was hastening on. The huts and 
tents of the Hebrew slaves were lighted. Four hundred 
and thirty years the children of Israel had dwelt in the 
land. For eighty years the Egyptian mothers had given 
no looks of pity as child after child of the oppressed 
race became the food of crocodiles. On this night the 
Hebrew mothers were kneading dough. The brickyards 
were covered with the fruits of slavish toil ; but they had 
made their last tale of bricks without straw. Pharaoh 
and his hosts were asleep ; and the Egyptian mothers 
dreamed of their children, or clasped them the more 
closely. The two and a half million slaves were awake. 
Their hats were on their heads ; each man with his staff 
in hand. The shoes which forty years should not destroy 
were on* their feet, and the garments which forty years 
should not wear out were girded for the journey. 
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Midnight was yet nearer. Sleep on, Egypt ! but your 
sleep shall be a nightmare. No watchman shall see, but 
an avenger will enter each dwelling. A deeper sleep shall 
fall upon these firstborn children soon ; and the waitings 
of this night shall outweigh all the moans of your slaves. 
Your strongest beasts of burden shall fall dead in the 
pasture and the stall, and the scepter of Death shall rule 
throughout the kingdom. 

Midnight came soon. Lights flashed in the palace, for 
the prince-royal was dead ; and the house of the maid- 
servant behind the mill was frantic, for the dead lay there. 
Every home in Egypt was stricken. It was a night to be 
much observed. " There was a great cry in Egypt ; for 
there was not a house where there was not one dead." 

It was now Pharaoh commanded that 'they should de- 
part ; an army, of six hundred thousand men, besides 
the women and children. The Egyptian mothers had 
lavished upon them the jewels of silver and of gold. Not 
a hoof of their flocks was left behind. Every woman 
had her unbaked dough in her kneading-trough upon her 
shoulders, " because they were thrust out of Egypt ; " and 
the last waitings of Egypt falling upon the departing hosts 
were in the words, " We are all dead men.*' 
. We now turn from the historical fact to the principles 
upon which that fact rests, and meanwhile shall observe 
more fully the significance of the disciples' Passover. 

I. The Passover Sign, This sign was the blood of the 
slain lamb sprinkled upon the door-post. Thus was God's 
pledge given : " When I see the blood I will pass over 
you.". There were other possible ways of distinguishing 
the dwellings. Surely they might have painted the lintel ; 
but no paint, no Hebrew name, no human sign would 
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avail. The Covenanters of Scotland signed their names 
upon a tombstone for the table, and the blood drawn from 
theit living veins was their ink, — and history applauds 
the act ; but no name written or blood sprinkled from 
their own veins on the door-posts would have saved Israel. 
The only crimson known to the death-angel in that one 
terrible night was the blood of the slain lamb ; and in all 
the land every dwelling which had not that one mark 
should be a house of mourning at midnight. 

Now, observe that the salvation of Israel did not depend 
upon their apprehending the philosophy of that sprinkled 
blood. It was not the mere plan of the atonement that 
saved them. They were ignorant and sinful ; but the 
blood on the lintel was their hope, and whoever stood 
inside the door was passed over. And no more were they 
obliged to keep their gaze upon the crimson ; they were 
saved by remaining inside the blood-stained door. 

Yet again, this crimson was not the sign for the benefit 
of Jehovah ; thus was it spoken, " The blood shall be to 
you for a token." It was God^s pledge and maris sign ; 
and the sprinkling of the door-post was simply the human 
acceptance of this divine pledge, — a pledge made subject 
to certain conditions. It was not given, as some may 
suppose, to appease the divine wrath or propitiate Him. 
The promise was explicit : "When I see the blood (your 
token of my pledge), I will pass over you." 

Bearing these facts in mind, turn again to the history. 
When the tabernacle was built, and ever after, the lamb, 
carefully selected and kept, was taken to the sacred place 
by the family, and there slain by the priests, between 
three o'clock and sunset on the 14th of Nisan. After this 
it was taken home and roasted for the supper, which was 
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to be eaten before midnight. Upon this sacred feast 
Jerusalem was always crowded. 

In every Paschal feast the passing of the bread was 
announced by the host in the words, " This is the bread 
of affliction ; " and the flesh of the lamb was given with 
the words, " This is the body of the Passover." Well 
have we been reminded that Christ in that last feast used 
almost the same words, applying them «to the Paschal 
lamb : " This is my body which is given for you ; this do 
in remembrance of me." So likewise the cup of the 
Paschal feast was given as " the blood of the covenant ; " 
thus there is no mistaking the words of Christ as he 
passed that same cup : " This cup is the new covenant (or 
testament) in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me." The history is true to the 
command as to the old Passover : " This day shall be 
unto you for a memorial. . . . Ye shall keep it a feast 
by an ordinance forever." " Do this," said the Master, 
"in remembrance of me." 

Thus, from a comparison of the two, how full of mean- 
ing the golden text, " Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us " ! The theories as to the relation of that death to the 
law we do not here consider ; but this we do know and 
affirm, the sufferings of Calvary, the necessary comple- 
tion of his life, are God's priceless pledge of his boundless 
love for us ; and only as we stand back of such a life and 
death can we go to the Father. In his first epistle Peter 
declares : '* Ye were redeemed .... with the precious 
blood of Christ as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot." 

II. Tke Passover Feast. It was not enough to be passed 
over on account of the sprinkled lintel. It is not enough 
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to speak of salvation by the blood of Christ ; there is a 
deeper ttuth declared. Justification by faith implies a 
righteous life. 

The Paschal feast consisted of the lamb, the bitter herbs, 
and unleavened bread ; and if this feast was not kept 
according to the precept, the blood sprinkled upon the 
lintel could not save. It has been the law from the be- 
ginning that we are not saved in our sins. We must not, 
and we cannot continue in sin that grace may abound. 
The old law was thus expressed : " Whosoever eateth 
leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel." This same precept 
is repeated over and over again. The blood sprinkled 
upon the door-post could not sjive such a one. The whole 
house must be searched lest any leaven should be left. It 
is just as binding to remove the leaven as to sprinkle the 
door-posts. 

Now, this leaven doubtless represents the old Egyptian 
life. Nothing which savors of that old life shall be eaten ; 
there must be a freedom from the old taint. By some 
these Old Testament symbols are regarded as obsolete ; 
and yet there is no better example given those under the 
new covenant than is to be found in the old. Thus Paul 
writes to the Corinthians : '* Purge out therefore the old 
leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. 
For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us ; there- 
fore let us keep the feast, not with the old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ; " that is, all our 
appeals to the sprinkled blood of Christ will avail us noth- 
ing if we have fellowship with ^in. The profoundest 
sacrifice, the most holy pledge ever given has been the 
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voluntary sacrifice upon Calvary ; and yet that blood will 
not avail, except as we turn from sin. The bfelief in that 
sacrifice implies a corresponding holiness of aspiration on 
our part. The disciple of the Christian Passover must 
see to it that he is purged from the leaven of Sin. 

The bitter herbs of that feast were the symbols of the 
bitter bondage from which they had been freed. The one 
feast commemorated their services rendered the almost 
inhuman taskmasters. It reminded them of the heartless 
aim of such a condition. It recalled the slaughter of their 
children in their unpitied grief. Our feast means the es- 
cape from sin ; *' made free," says Paul. 

The charoseth of the^ Passover was " a dish composed of 
dates, figs, and other ingredients of a brick color, mixed 
with vinegar, to remind them of the bricks and mortar of 
Egypt, " — a dish called the sop. The announcement of 
the betrayal was made when Christ dipped the morsel of 
bitter herbs into the sop and gave it to Judas. 

The blood of no common lamb was to be sprinkled on 
the door-posts, and no common lamb should be eaten. It 
must be a lamb without a blemish, even as the greater 
Passover should be ** without blemish and without spot." 
'' Neither shall ye break a bone thereof," was said of the 
Paschal lamb. It is written of the greater Passover that 
even the cruel Roman soldiers, by some power unseen, 
" brake not his legs ; " and John has left it on record that 
the Scripture was fulfilled which said, " A bone of him 
shall not be broken." In its most solemn significance it 
is ours to commemorate " the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world." Only by such an interpreta- 
tion can we understand those words of profound spiritual 
import, " Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
h^th eternal life." 
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The Lord's Supper is no meaningless feast. Its com- 
memoration is everywhere enjoined. "This do," said 
Christ, **in remembrance of me." "This is my bojly 
which is broken for you." " As often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he 
come." If such a premise be true, as all rules of criticism 
make it, then is it also true that every soul claiming sal- 
vation through the Lamb of God is called upon to remem- 
ber that great sacrifice, even as our Master commanded. 

At the feast in that upper chamber at Jerusalem the 
disciples were met with the assurance, " With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer." It 
was only when they were come to the last part that the 
Master blessed the cup and gave it to them, saying, " This 
is my blood of the New Testament which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins. But I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom." 
Thus is our eucharist both commemorative and prophetic. 

III. The Passover Attitude, *'Thus shall ye eat it; 
with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your 
staflF in your hand ; and ye shall eat it in haste ; " that is 
fully equipped for the journey. Not a man dared step out- 
side his dwelling, else the plague would include him. The 
palm-groves were still. The Nile rolled its heavy waters 
onward to the sea. The moon kept on in her solemn 
course as if no danger were neaf. Each household was by 
itself; but the Passover made the nation a unit. The 
bones of Joseph, crumbled long since to dust, were brought 
forth ready for the journey. The signal for the march was 
to be the wailings of Egypt ; and the signal was given. In 
that cry of Egypt's anguish the new nation was born ; and 
19 
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the moon-struck shadows of the departing millions were 
mingled alike with the shadowy palm-trees and thrown 
upon the surface of the river, — that Hving grave of their 
unnumbered children. It was the beginning of the march 
towards Canaan, — a long journey begun in hope. They 
desired a better country than any they should find. Had 
they known what should be their history they might have 
halted by the brick-kilns ; but they knew it not. The Pass- 
over had declared their expectations of finding rest. 

Out from the other feast the Master went forth to Geth- 
semane and Calvary, and the disciples to become scattered 
and alone, at first. The land of rest is reached through 
the way of sorrow ; and a long journey at that. Are we 
clothed for such a journey 1 Have we the staff on which 
to lean in passing through the valley of shadows. Christ 
is our passover whom we remember ; and we look forward 
to the time when that untasted and deferred cup in the 
upper chamber shall be pressed to his sacred lips as we 
shall look upon him in the kingdom of God. 

** Alone of all the Jewish festivals," says Dean Stanley, 
" the Passover has outlasted the Jewish polity, has over- 
leaped the boundary between the Jewish and Christian 

communities The name of ^the Paschal feast in the 

largest proportion of Christendom is still unaltered, — the 
name of the greatest Christian holiday. The Paschal 
Lamb, in deed or in word, is become to us symbolical 

of the most sacred of all^events The most sacred 

ordinance of the Christian religion is, in its outward form, 
a relic of the Paschal Supper, accompanied by hymn and 
thanksgiving." 
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THE RED SEA. 

Exodus xiv. 19. 

^^ And the angel of God^ which wejit before the camp of Israel^ re- 
moved and went behind them j and the pillar of the cloud went 
from, before their face^ and stood behind them?'^ 

The deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt's 
bondage, by the passage in one night of the Red Sea, was 
designed -by the Redeeming Jehovah, as we learn from his 
own word, to be one of the great acts in the drama of 
human salvation ; it was to appeal to the national imagi- 
nation, to linger in the national memory, and to imbed 
itself in the language of the people of God in all ages. 
Hence the Scriptures abound in allusions to it, and predict 
that it will be remembered in heaven where the song of 
Moses mingles with the song of the Lamb. We are not 
to attempt, in these brief limits, to construct an itinerary 
of Israel's movements in quitting the house of bondage, 
but rather to rise into the scriptural view of the whole re- 
markable transaction ; to penetrate, if we may, some of its 
meanings, and so to find fresh food for gratitude to him 
whose way of deliverance even for us, at times, seems to be 
" in the sea, and his path in the great waters." 

I. Very clearly, then, following out this proposed line, 
we find the Red Sea passage described as God's deliver- 
ance of Israel. 

In the song of Moses on the Arabian shore of the sea, 
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man and nature are lost out of sight, and God only is 
remembered and praised. *' I will sing unto the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously. The horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea. His right hand is glorious in 
power ; with the blast of his nostrils the waters were 
gathered together ; he stretched out his right hand and 
the earth swallowed the enemy." It is necessary for us to 
remember and insist on this first and spontaneous view of 
the great event, lest in our rationalistic ways we should 
give our strength rather to showing how largely the natu- 
ral elements figured in the preparation of the sea-bed and 
the orderly marching of the army under Moses. Nothing 
could put us further away from the real meaning of this 
deliverance of Israel than such a course. The supernat- 
ural element — the very hand of God — in the scene is the 
only element that gives it its sure place in history, and 
furnishes us lessons for study. True, a strong east wind 
blew all night, we read, and this was the only visible phe- 
nomenon ; yet in the adjustment of natural forces to the. 
purposes of redemption at that place and time, we see 
God's hand. The tides of the northern arm of the Red 
Sea are to this day remarkable in leaving, at times, wide 
expanses of sand, over which columns might march ; yet 
that these spaces should be drained on that night, when 
Israel was about to perish in their efforts at liberty, that 
they should remain dry long enough for God's people to 
pass across them, and then change to an ocean-bed for 
Pharaoh's hosts, — this is divine. History shows us other 
armies crossing the same treacherous region, although not 
perhaps the same path, and crossing with little damage it 
may be ; yet, that an immense host of men, women, and 
children, numbering, it has been thought, over two mil- 
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Irons, should, under any circumstances, pass over a space 
in one night sufficient effectually to separate them from 
their enemies, is beyond military skill or precedent. It is 
not difficult to see why the glory of the deliverance should 
be at once and completely ascribed to Jehovah by his 
people. They had gone three days' journey into the wil- 
derness, and were fast making their way toward the nar- 
row isthmus that separates Africa from Asia, beyond 
which there would be comparative safety. In a few hours, 
had they journeyed eastward, the shifting sands of the 
desert would have effectually cut off the approach of Pha- 
raoh's heavy-wheeled war-chariots. But suddenly, to the 
confusion and dismay of the multitude, and doubtless to 
the great perplexity of Moses, Jehovah bids them turn 
from their course, so that, in the evident military blunder, 
the king of Egypt might say of them that they had become 
entangled in the wilderness, and were his easy prey. They 
turned, according to the commandment, and came down 
into an extremity of peril. 

Having led them thus far, and brought them face to 
face with captivity or death, God bids them stand still and 
see his salvation. This was a hard lesson for them and 
for us. What a period of anxiety it must have been to 
Moses, when sure destruction seemed closing in on his 
people, and they were only bidden to wait, and to trust in 
the Lord. Naturally enough we crave the utmost activity 
in times of trouble or peril. It relieves us to be doing 
something that has an apparent connection with our es- 
cape. It finds analogy in our conduct under conviction of 
sin, when we cry out, " What shall we do to be saved } " 
Led to behold our sins, and the certain death impending 
because of them, our instinctive feeling, at first, is to 
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struggle with them mightily, and eject them by stress 
will from their hiding-place in our hearts. Failing in f 
disheartened and exhausted, we may be tempted to fc 
God as a Redeemer, because we cannot see how eve' 
can solve the tremendous problem of evil in ours 
Then — severest task for nature — we are bidden to 
still and see his salvation. lie alone has power, and 
not in despair, but in hope, we can look up to him, ' 
us go forward in his marvelous, his ever new way 
vation, through Christ his Son. We cannot go 
into his peace until we have stood still to await his 

Jehovah is now ready, after compelling all Isrp 
their utter dependence on Him, and to wait pat' 
Him to lead out the deliverance. The pillar 
(v. 19) rose, passed over the heads of the mull 
settled down between them and their enemies, 
seology is striking, which apparently represent 
of God and the pillar of cloud as separate 
whereas, upon further study, we see them to 
the same thing. This angel of the Lord is c 
peatedly identified with the Lord himself, eve 
Man, who, after these foregleams, came into o" 
was made in fashion as a man, and becan 
death, even the death of the cross. In all th 
ancient Israel he was aflBlicted, and by th< 
Presence he saved them. 

The movement of the cloud had a deep 
yond the immediate purpose of the hour w 
Israel from Egypt. Christ our Saviour, or 
ized by the cloud, revealed in it and thrr- 
tween God's own people and|^^r enemie 
now comes between us ajyjjh ^tfins. 

^ 1 '^ 
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sins as a thick cloud. More than this, as one has well 
said, ** God not only comes between us and our sins, but 
between us and our circumstances. By doing the former, 
he gives us peace of conscience ; by doing the latter, he 
gives us peace of heart." Note the double wonder in the 
effects of the cloudy and fiery pillar. It was at the same 
time darkness and light, — darkness to Egypt and light to 
Israel, confusion to the foes, comfort to the friends of Im- 
manuel. In this way it stood as a symbol of divine justice 
and grace, which must be inseparable. God is love ; he 
is also a consuming fire. To the pure he shows himself 
pure, and to the froward he shows himself froward. 

It would seem that some hours passed before the path 
into the sea was prepared, — hours that called for the most 
patient faith on the part of the people and their leader. 
Only an impalpable veil hung between them and their foes. 
The murmur of life passed over from one camp to another 
as they waited for the day, but, as so often, the unseen 
hand of God was hiding his own from peril. 

As the next act in the drama (v. 21), Moses stretched 
out his rod over the sea, and the waters were blown by a 
strong east wind all night, so that dry land appeared, and 
the waters were divided. Thus spread out on each side of 
the path they served all the purposes of a wall, although 
we need not imagine them as rising perpendicularly and 
remaining suspended by a continuous miracle. Led by 
the strange light from the pillar of cloud, we may fancy 
that the great leader, Moses, would go forward to reassure 
the people and order the movement of the columns, that 
must have been miles in width, to have accomplished the 
superhuman task before them. The marching of such a 
host under such circumstances is as wonderful as the 
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cleavage of the sea. We see the bones of Joseph rever- 
ently borne down into the strange path, as afterward they 
crossed the Jordan. The aged and sick are supported by 
strong arms. We hear the cries of the children, and the 
lowing of the cattle. At every moment, as this stream 
of human life pours across this marvelous highway, God 
appeals to the faith of his people. Could they have seen 
the whole path clear before them } What guaranty had 
they that at any moment the strong east wind might cease, 
and the waters rush back upon them, except that conveyed 
in the words " Go forward ! " The Egyptians, following 
in the very path faith trod, essaying to do the works of 
faith merely in the strength of nature, were overwhelmed 
and confounded. Toward morning the Lord looked out 
of the cloudy pillar upon them and troubled them, and at 
last, when all Israel was safe on the Arabian shore, Moses, 
at divine command, again stretched out his rod, and the 
waters eagerly filled their ancient channel, the horse and 
his rider were thrown into the sea, the king and his army 
perished. As their bodies drifted to the feet of the Israel- 
ites, no wonder Moses led the people in a song of praise to 
the Almighty Deliverer, whose judgments are a great 
deep. It was the Lord's doing, and it was marvelous in 
their eyes. 

II. Let us distinctly conceive of this as a judgment on 
God's enemies^ as well as a deliverance of his friends. 
There would have been reason for triumph and adoration, 
had Israel gone over the sea in safety and left Pharaoh be- 
hind. But this was not the divine purpose. The oppressor 
must be destroyed. The Egyptians must know that Jeho- 
vah is God. This lesson was taught by a series of deso- 
lating judgments, culminating at the Red Sea, exalting 
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Israel all the while as the true people of the Mighty 
One. 

Could we sing to-day, as Moses did, over a judgment 
similarly great ? 

We are in a Christian dispensation, and it is not for us 
to invoke the fire of heaven on villages that reject the Son 
of Man, who has come to save men's lives and not destroy 
them. We cannot have personal and partisan enmities, 
even in his cause. Yet there are great lessons which God 
designs to teach mankind at large, and this may be at the 
cost of terrible things in righteousness. It is important 
for the world to. know that God is its ruler, and so, from 
time to time, his enemies perish, and his friends are saved 
in such ways as to prove the presence of his power. When 
he descends and overwhelms the enemies of his church, 
something deep within us says, Amen. It was so with 
Israel. It was so with England when the Spanish Ar- 
mada was destroyed. It was so with New England when 
the French fleet, sent against the Protestant colonies of 
the New World, in 1746, perished on the shores of Nova 
Scotia. There are some evils so great that they can only 
be extirpated, never cured. One thing we know : the song 
of Moses at the Red Sea will mingle with the song of the 
Lamb in the world of light and love, and its seeming dis- 
harmony with it will have passed away forever. 

As a third lesson, we find in the scene of our study — 

III. God's separation of Israel for his service. This 
was symbolic and prophetic. The great deliverance we 
receive as children of God, looks far beyond the hour 
of its occurrence. We are redeemed by the blood of 
Christ from a life of sin to a life of holiness. The trans- 
action relates to character, not to temporary circumstance. 
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— to eternity rather than to time. Bought with a price, 
henceforth we are to glorify God with our bodies and 
spirits, which are his ; rescued from the death of sin, we are 
to show forth the praises of him who hath called us out of 
nature's darkness into his marvelous light. So the Red 
Sea passage at once secured and set vividly forth the sep- 
aration of Israel from all past alliances and servitudes for 
the pure worship and service of Jehovah in all coming 
time. Thenceforward they were to be a peculiar people, 
a holy nation, a kingdom of priests. Egyptian idolatry 
was to be abhorred ; no marriages were to be contracted 
with the surrounding heathen ; laws of daily life were to 
be soon issued ; the Passover was to commemorate the 
night of deliverance, and* a national and unique life was to 
be entered upon as the manifest destiny of Israel. But all 
this, although it was so fully set before them, and their 
hearts at first responded to it, soon ceased to be their con- 
trolling thought. All were ransomed from Egypt ; most 
failed to enter Canaan. Their bones perished in the wil- 
derness because they mistook the beginning of the new 
life for the life itself. God had wonderfully delivered them, 
they said ; their old enemies were dead ; the land of prom- 
ise lay just before them, and so they began to forget their 
obligations and ceased to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they were called. Now, as we are told, all these 
sad things happened to them, as well as all the glorious 
and inspiring things, as our ensamples, and they are writ- 
ten for our instruction upon whom the ends of the world 
are come. How much were their temptations like ours, to 
make a wonderful deliverance from sin serve the purpose 
of an obedient pursuit of holiness through a lifetime ! Re- 
markable conversions are not the guaranty of a remark- 
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able after-experience, through the tempting influence they 
sometimes exert on the subject who looks backward rather 
than forward, substituting God's work at regeneration for 
his own work day by day in making his calling and elec- 
tion sure. The Red Sea passage is compared to Christian 
baptism, the initiatory rite to the new life. It resembles 
it, as the apostle assures us in the comparison, in this par- 
ticular, among others, that the subjects of it are not there- 
by secure against downfall. All who crossed the sea, save 
two, failed to enter Canaan. Was it a national baptism } 
The Jews have not yet reached the promised land. They 
are in the wilderness of nations, failing to see the true 
Joshua. Thus, although the baptized are outwardly set 
apart for the service of God — to be a peculiar people in 
aims, in hopes, in rewards, they are to strive earnestly to 
make good their calling. Christ, as of old, in the pillar of 
cloud and in the destroying waters, separates them from 
past sins, which are blotted out as a cloud and buried in 
the sea, so that looking away from them they may turn 
toward Him in a life of practical obedience and holy com- 
panionships. 

The words of Paul, as he makes the Red Sea passage a 
type of baptism and the manna of the desert a type of the 
Lord's Supper, leads us to a fourth lesson, which is this : 

IV. The' unity of Gods redeetned ones. This unity is 
secured by their joint share in the great deliverance. As 
those who have been taken from a sinking ship in mid- 
ocean, after hours of terror, are forever after one with each 
other in common gratitude to God, common experience of 
despair and joy, so the children of Israel were fused into 
one people in the furnace of God's trial and deliverance. 
They had a common Saviour in the Angel of the Presence, 
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who was afflicted in all their afflictions, and who had in love 
and pity carried them. They were all under the cloud, and 
^//passed through the sea, and ^// were baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea, and ^//ate the same spir- 
itual meat, and all drank the same spiritual drink. They 
were made one even as those who partake of the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper in faith are made 
ome with Christ and one with each other in Him. The 
cup of blessing which we bless is the joint participation or 
communion of the blood of Christ. The bread we break 
is the common sharing in the body of Christ, and thereby 
we become *' one bread," " one body " in Christ, and to- 
gether with the whole body of Christ on earth. The host 
of Israelites at sunset were gathered in terror on the Afri- 
can coast of the Red Sea ; their path was closed ; they 
were . a murmuring, incoherent, ignorant multitude. The 
next sunrise saw them lifting their hearts to God in grati- 
tude and joy on the Asiatic shore, while the path they 
traversed had vanished like a dream when one awaketh. 
Henceforth they were a nation, a unit ; they had shared 
God's delivering grace. Thus the true church of God, 
sharing one redemption, partaking of the body and blood 
of one Redeemer by faith, are forever one body. In the 
fullness of times the prayer of their Great Deliverer shall 
be visibly answered, that they all may be one. Then all 
things shall be gathered together in one in Him, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth, and there 
shall be one flock and one Shepherd. 
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Exodus xvi. 1-8. 



" And they took their journey from Elim, and all the congregation 
of the children of Israel came unto the wilderness ofSin^^ etc. 

The gift of manna by which God sustained the children 
of Israel in the wilderness is perhaps the most stupendous 
and impressive of the miracles of the Old Testament. It 
was a miracle of forty years' duration, and by means of it 
a nation was nourished in a desert land, where they must 
quickly have perished but for this divine provision for 
their support. God sustained them with it as by a dead 
lift, so that Moses said, "the Lord thy God bare thee, as a 
man doth bear his son, in all the way that ye went." 

I. The nature of the manna. 

"In the morning the dew lay round about the host, and 
when the dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small round thing as small as the 
hoar-frost on the ground. And when the children of 
Israel saw it they said one to another, It is manna," 

(vs. 13-15.) 

In Numbers xi. 7, 8, we further read, " The manna was 
as coriander-seed, and the color thereof as the color of 
bdellium. And the people ground it in mills, or beat it in 
a mortar, and baked it, and made cakes of it ; and the 
taste of it was as fresh oil." Was it a natural product of 
that region, miraculously augmented to meet the wants of 
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the Israelites, or was it "angel food," a supernatural 
product ? Both views have been held. In that country of 
the peninsula of Sinai there is a sort of granulated gum, 
of a sweet, aromatic taste, the product of a species of 
Tamarisk called the Tarfa tree, which in appearance ac- 
cords somewhat with the description which the Bible gives 
of the manna. This product has also borne the name of 
manna among the Arabs from ancient times. The word, 
or one closely resembling it, and signifying the same sub- 
stance, has been found, moreover, on Egyptian monuments. 
For this reason some eminent authorities have thought 
that the miracle wrought consisted in augmenting the 
natural supply so that it met the need of the host to be 
fed. God rebuked the unbelief of the children of Israel, it 
is said, and supplied them with food, as Christ rebuked the 
unbelief of his disciples when he fed the multitude by 
means of the five loaves and two small fishes, provisions 
found in the desert, of which they had said, " What are 
these among so many } " but which he made adequate, and 
more than adequate, through his mighty power, to the 
feeding of them all. Thus, it is thought, the scanty 
produce of the Tarfa tree found there in that wilderness, 
and which ordinarily amounted only to six or seven hun- 
dred pounds a year, was miraculously increased so that it 
yielded to the children of Israel fifteen millions of pounds 
weekly, or enough to support them. Opposed to this 
view, however, there are insuperable difficulties. The pro- 
duct of the Tarfa tree is wanting in some of the essential 
characteristics of the Scripture manna. The manna of 
Scripture covered the whole surface of the wilderness as 
the dew. The gum of the Tarfa is found only adhering to 
the twigs and branches of the tree, or on the fallen leaves 
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on the ground beneath. The gum of the Tarfa begins to 
exude in May, and lasts only six or seven weeks. The 
manna of Scripture fell the whole year round. The natu- 
ral product can be kept good for a long time ; the manna 
could be preserved sweet and good no more than two days 
at the most. The natural product resembles honey, and 
is incapable of being ground and baked, and served like 
meal ; it is, moreover, only used as a condiment or rare 
delicacy, and not as a chief article of food. The manna 
had the properties of corn ; it could be ground and baked ; 
was called bread, and possessed, when cooked, the nutri- 
tive qualities of bread. Moses, moreover, said of it, that 
it was something which neither they nor their fathers had 
known ; which was not, and could not be the case with 
the product of the Tarfa tree, for it was well known in 
Egypt, and the children of Israel were doubtless well 
acquainted with it. The latest explanation given by Bible 
scholars of their words when they saw the manna, makes 
this supposition certain. " It is manna," they said, — the 
meaning of which the best Oriental scholars say is not, as 
the marginal reading suggests, " What is it } " but, as it 
reads, ** It is manna," signifying that they recognized in it a 
resemblance to the natural manna, which they had known, 
and that, in their ignorance of what it really was, they 
called it by that name. For these reasons we incline to 
what seems the most obvious view of the Scriptures, viz., 
that while the manna may have resembled an indigenous 
product of that region, and designedly, according to the 
method of God's working, it nevertheless was a new 
miraculous substance expressly made and fitted to meet 
that particular exigency. It was wonderful and unique in 
every respect. When the dew fell at night the manna fell 
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with it. Each dew drop distilled from the skies held it 
pure and fresh within its crystal clasp, and deposited it, 
when the sun rose, on the face of the wilderness, where it 
lay "as the hoar-frost on the ground." It had to be 
gathered daily, early in the morning before the sun was 
high. They were not suffered to accumulate it. " The 
people shall go out and gather a day's portion each day," 
was God's command. In gathering, some gathered more 
and some less, but when they measured it " he that gath- 
ered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little 
had no lack ; they gathered, every man according to his 
eating." What was left over would not keep to be used 
the next day. On the next morning it was found to be 
wormy and tainted, and they were driven then to seek a 
fresh supply. One remarkable exception was made to this 
law. On the sixth day they were permitted and required 
to lay up a double supply in anticipation of the seventh, on 
which no manna fell ; and the extra supply thus gathered 
no taint ever spoiled. This provision shows that the 
seventh day was then already known to the children of 
Israel, and honored as the sabbath before the law of Sinai 
proclaimed it to be such. 

II. The manna a type of Christ. 

It was but a shadow of good things to come. In Christ 
and the Gospel we have the true substance of which that 
was the symbol. Christ said to his disciples, " My Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
God is that which cometh down from heaven and giveth life 
unto the world." And then making a definite application 
of it all to himself, he added, " I am the bread of life : he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth on me shall never thirst." Therefore, Christ is to 
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men all, and more than all, the manna was to Israel. He 
is wilderness food ; bread from heaven when earthly sup- 
plies fail. He was given to satisfy hungry souls, and to 
revive tho^ ready to faint and perish, that they might 
walk in newness of life. He is adapted to meet similar 
exigencies in the experience of men. 

The place where the manna began was the wilderness 
of Sin, a desolate and barren region between Elim and 
Sinai. The passage from Elim to that desolate wilderness 
was a sad and dreary change. By it their eyes were 
opened, as by a sudden shock, to their destitute situation. 
In the tumult and excitement of the exodus from Egypt, 
and the passage of the Red Sea, and in the joy of their 
deliverance from bondage, and the sweet sense of freedom, 
they probably had not had much room to think of their 
limited provisions for the future, or how such a multitude 
was to obtain its subsistence in the desert. They were 
like thoughtless children absorbed in the present, and 
careless of the future. The silence and solemn grandeur 
of Shur ; the healing of Marah's waters ; the beauty of 
Elim, where they rested in the palm-trees* shade, and en- 
joyed the sweet music of flowing streams, — these kept 
alive their wonder, and made their new life like a holiday 
season, free of anxiety. 

When, however, they left Elim, and all the congregation 
of Israel, that great host, came unto the wilderness of Sin, 
affording scanty herbage and few natural products on 
which they could subsist, the destitution and the peril of 
their situation dawned full upon them, and filled them with 
dismay. Since they were not provided with any visible 
means of support in that terrible land, starvation seemed 
inevitable. " Would to God," they said, *' we had died by 
20 
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the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat 
by the flesh-pots, and when we did eat bread to the full, 
for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness to kill 
this whole assembly with hunger." Such fear, after the 
wonders of Egypt and the Red Sea, seems very strange. 
But let us not be too ready to blame. Confidence is a 
plant of slow growth. They, as a people, were in the first 
stages of their religious training ; they had not yet learned 
to walk firmly by faith, — long experience alone gives such 
assurance, — and we ourselves, with a clearer revelation, and 
a greater leader than Moses, often waver in our confidence, 
and are troubled when the way is dark before us. 

But if we resemble the Israelites in our lack of faith and 
readiness to murmur, we most assuredly resemble them in 
our exposure to occasions that test and shake our faith. 
. That transit from Elim to the desert — the work of two or 
three days only, by which their eyes were thus opened — 
is typical of many self-revealing passages that occur in 
human life. When sudden affliction or disaster carries us 
swiftly from gladness to gloom, or " the sad vicissitude of 
things " so mars the beauty and joy of life that no hope of 
good remains, then we make that journey from Elim to the 
wilderness. Sooner or later such dreary changes come. 
It is given to none to abide forever by sweet waters and 
palm-trees. When the change comes it produces a strange 
dread and terror. Life loses its attractions, and in his dis- 
gust with it a man may wish he had never been born, or 
declare that if the acceptance of life were voluntary he 
would 'decline the gift. So Dean Swift kept his birthday 
as a day of mourning ; and Dr. Johnson, when bereft of 
wife and friends, and suffering the trials of old age, said, 
he never passed a week which he would wish to repeat. 
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One of our poets, on his seventieth birthday, says of old 
age: 

" Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remembers, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 
That warms its creeping h'fe-blood to the last." 

This representation of old age may serve also to portray 
the case of others besides the aged. Any person who sits 
shivering over the expiring embers of a vanished past — 
heart cold from grief, despairing of the future, and striving 
to find warmth and comfort in the memory of days that 
are no more — is mirrored in the picture. And such a 
one in the desert wilderness where he finds himself, dis- 
covers that he, like Israel in the desert of Sin, has nothing 
to support him in that dreary situation. His means of 
comfort and happiness are exhausted ; his resources areat 
an end ; he begins to be in want. But God has provided 
us bread from heaven to meet this exigency. " I am that 
bread of life," says Christ. God places men in situations 
like this, where no resource is left them but in his help, 
to teach them a lesson which they will learn in no other 
way. What this lesson is was told to Israel. ** He 
suffered thee to hunger," said Moses, '* and fed thee with 
manna, which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers 
know ; that he might make. thee know that man doth not 
live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God." In Christ the Divine Word is most 
clearly revealed. To follow obediently whithersoever he 
leads, is better security for the future than the largest 
visible supply of the materials of existence. 

III. The laws that regulate the reception and the be- 
stowal of this true bread, 
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Like the manna of the desert, it needs to be gathered 
fresh every day. Yesterday's gathering will not suffice for 
to-day, nor to-day*s for to-morrow. We must feed upon 
Christ daily. We should also make him the first object of 
quest ; seek him " early," before attention to other things, 
and the heat of the day destroy the freshness and flavor of 
his word. The corruption which tainted the manna when 
kept over its appointed day, has also its parallel in our 
experience with the truth as it is in Jesus. That truth is, 
and remains, good only as it is lived upon and practiced. 
If it lies inoperative in the mind, or is stored up as food 
for speculation, or to give a reputation for learning ; if we 
hold it as an idle theory of religion, and not as a truth to 
be acted out and transmuted into character and conduct, 
it will become corrupt. That wormy, tainted manna gives 
a significant warning. It declares that God will not have 
us Christian theorists, but Christian men. He would have 
us use all the truth we get, and as fast as we get it. " We 
should ever remember that Christianity is not a set of 
opinions, a system of dogmas, or a number of views. It is 
pre-eminently a living reality — a personal, practical, 
powerful thing — telling itself out in all the scenes^ and 
circumstances of daily life, shedding its hallowed influence 
over the entire character and course, and imparting its 
heavenly tone to every relationship which one may be called 
of God to fill. In a word, it is that which flows from being 
associated and occupied with Christ. There may be clear 
views without any fellowship with Jesus ; but an orthodox 
creed without Christ will prove a cold, barren, dead thing." 
IV. The happiness bestowed by the bread from heaven. 
It is beautifully set forth in the words of Moses and 
Aaron to the children of Israel. " At even then ye shall 
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know that the Lord hath brought you out from the land of 
Egypt, and in the morning then ye shall see the glory of 
the Lord." Without stopping to decide upon the precise 
significance and application of these words, let us take the 
meaning obviously suggested by them. *'At even then 
ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you out from the 
land of Egypt." What is this but a solemn assurance that 
while the darkness thickens around us, we shall joyfully 
recognize, in the possession of this bread, that the hand of 
the Lord, and not man, has led us to the place we are in ; 
that he has done so for our good, and not to vex pr de- 
stroy us, and that we may trust him through all the night 
to lead us safely until the day breaks. 

" And in the morning then ye shall see the glory of the 
Lord." This is an assurance that the night will end ; 
that light will shine afresh upon our path, and that when 
it comes God will not only be justified in what he has 
done, but will appear to derive special glory from it. " Then 
ye shall see the glory of the Lord.** As if that experience 
which was so hard for us, and over which we were tempted 
to murmur against God, was the very thing which made 
the goodness of God signally manifest, — as the dark cloud 
which hid the sun makes him seem all the brighter when 
it is past. This is a precious promise ! made by one, too, 
who is able to keep it ! O that we might all embrace it, 
that the comfort of faith should be ours ! Have you that 
comfort, my readers } Then in this wilderness journey 
you will be cared for. Of you, as of the children of Israel, 
it shall be said in every time of distress, " He satisfied 
them with bread from heaven." 
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THE COMMANDMENTS. 
Exodus xx. i-ii. 
**.,.. Thou shall have no olher gods before me!* etc. 

The giving of the Law at Sinai is the most noteworthy 
event of the Old Testament. There are three stages of 
God's, revealing himself to man — Creation, Legislation, 
Redemption. Each is an advance upon the preceding, and 
in a sense proceeds from it. To God as Creator belongs 
the right of Legislator ; while alone to him as Legislator 
pertains the possibility of Redeemer ; of effecting a scheme 
whereby the Infinite Lawgiver can be the Just One and 
the Gracious. Sinai standing thus between God's creative 
and redemptive act, derives significance from both. No 
sooner has Israel been brought out of Egypt than God 
proclaims to them his Law. In doing this, not only the 
Law itself but the manner of its delivery becomes a signal 
manifestation of the Divine. A trembling mountain, 
cloud-capped, gleaming with the lightning, is the meeting- 
place of God and man. Jehovah, as moral Governor, is 
to reveal his Law, and the awe-struck multitude are to 
listen reverently. After declaring Himself the Lord — 
Jehovahy the self-existent, independent, eternal One, and 
reminding the people that their recent deliverance was 
from Him, the Most High proceeds to unfold his Law in 
Ten Commandments, or "Words,** which in their entirety 
comprehend all the duties man owes to his Creator and to 
his fellow-man. 
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I. " Thou shalt have no other gods before me!' Upon 
the people chosen to be God's peculiar treasure, and 
ordained to become the channel for transmitting correct 
knowledge of his character to the worlds it was important 
that right views of God and his relations to man be early 
and deeply impressed. The Ten Commandments assume 
that God has rightful authority over man. In this they 
are in accord with all scripture, whose unvarying teach- 
ings are, that whatever else God is, He is a Being^to be 
obeyed. Fichte said that the religious temper of Ger- 
many at the beginning of this century was, that " the only 
necessity for a God is that He may look after our inter- 
ests." Sinai corrects this. It expresses a will which is 
authoritative ; obedience to which is righteousness, dis- 
obedience to which is sin. Authority is the underlying 
thought of Sinai ; and the people whom Moses led from 
the quivering mount, awful in its rocky vastness, fissure- 
cleft, about whose brow darkness brooded, and whose sides 
blazed with lightnings, — must have had deeply fixed in 
their minds this idea, that He who spoke thus was to be 
implicitly obeyed. 

The first command forbids the giving to any object, in 
man's worship or regard, the place which belongs to Jeho- 
vah. A man's god is that to which he most supremely 
devotes himself; that which most commands his homage, 
his affection, his will. Whatever holds the highest place 
in man's thought and regard, which controls him most and 
sets up a central altar in his heart, is his god. This place 
belongs to Jehovah, and nothing else has a right to it. 

The command supposes that other objects may occupy 
this place as antagonists or rivals to Jehovah, and receive 
in part or in full that homage and devotion which belong 
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to Him alone. The natural construction of the Hebrew 
is, " Thou shalt have no other gods before my face ; " 
seeming to imply that the least acknowledgment of other 
objects as of chief regard is " in its very nature an insult 
to Jehovah, as if it thrust those gods into his very face, 
held them up before his eye as more worthy of homage 
than he." The thought is also here implied, that these 
gods, whatever they may be, being directly ** before his 
face/'^are of necessity seen and known by Jehovah. God*s 
omniscient eye perceives what the heart worships. We 
may conceal from others, and almost from ourselves even, 
our idols ; but God knows them. They are " before his 
face," and he marks what, if anything, holds the place that 
none but He may rightfully possess. 

This command is also, tacitly, a requirement to render 
due worship to Jehovah. ** Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me," implies that " Me " thou shalt have — have 
rightly and truly. The heart is required to be free from 
false gods, so that the true God may completely fill it. 
At this point the command is specially significant to us. 
Does God hold in our hearts the proper place } We are 
not worshipers of idols. Are we then true worshipers } 
Perhaps not. Our hearts* altars may be broken down, 
like those Elijah found at Carmel. In our creeds we pro- 
fess something about God. Do our hearts respond to 
what our lips confess } " Are not many of us conscious 
that if we lost God from our creed, no element of joy or 
terror would be lost to us ? Would not the whole current 
of our life run in its old channels } Would not our sor- 
rows be the same, our hopes, and our fears } " 

The first Commandment is a searching one. Both in 
its direct and indirect requirements it is a discemer of the 
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thoughts and intents of the heart. This command is the 
basis of all religion. First in the Decalogue, it is also 
first in significance. Sin consists in the ejectment of God 
from His rightful position in the soul. Holiness results 
from His replacement there. All sin, therefore, has its 
it)ot in a violation, in spirit, of the first command, and all 
righteousness has its beginnings in a spirit of obedience 
to the same. The soul, willing to have nothing " before " 
God, is ready to receive obediently whatever commands 
issue from His lips. Hence not only the Jews at Sinai, 
but all men everywhere find the pathway to Divine accept- 
ance opening at these words : " Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me." 

n. Thou sJialt make no image or likeness of God. The 
first Commandment, by forbidding all false gods, would 
bring man into the right attitude before the true God. 
The second Commandment would keep the thought of the 
true God transcendently pure and lofty. To do this, it 
forbids the making of anything to symbolize Him. Any 
image of God which man could form would inevitably 
be invested with more or less of earthborn conceptions. 
This would tend to reduce the thought of Deity to the 
level of that which represented Him. What was symbol- 
ized would gravitate to the plane of the symbol. This has 
always been the result where God has been worshiped by 
the aid of idols or images. They lower the conception of 
Deity, and tend to make Him the product of human 
thought. On account of this, all attempts to form a visi- 
ble representation of God are stringently forbidden. Right 
feelings toward God grow out of right views of Him. 
Hence nothing affects the soul of man so disastrously as 
degraded conceptions of Deity. Out of these arise sins, 
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corresponding to the ideas with which Deity is associated. 
It was so with the pagan nations surrounding the Jews. 
It was so with the Jews themselves in their partial lapse 
into idolatry. It is so with idol-worshipers everywhere. 

Contrary to the spirit if not to the letter of this com- 
mand is the use often made of images, and pictures, an3 
crucifixes in the Romish church. They have a tendency 
to the evil which lies at the basis of this prohibition. 
They lead to a sensualized worship. The symbol is liable 
to take the place of that which is symbolized. The image 
is invested with a virtue, and the crucifix with an eflBcacy, 
which belongs to Christ. It is a significant fact that we 
have no description of Christ's person, the material part 
of Him in whom " dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily." Scarcely had the fact of Christ's complete Divin- 
ity begun to dawn upon the disciples* minds before the 
heavens withdrew him from sight. 

So great is the evil springing from debased views of 
Deity, that the iniquity resulting therefrom is visited upon 
" children's children." By the law of the family, such 
views, and the sins to which they naturally tend, pass from 
father to son. Note, however, that God's visiting iniquity 
upon children is only upon those ** that hate Him." If 
children turn from their parents' wrong thoughts and acts 
respecting God, then is His loving-kindness sure. Notice 
also the breadth of the blessing promised by the same law 
of heredity — ** showing mercy unto thousands of them 
that love me and keep my commandments." Grace flows 
in its richest channels through the family. How wide the 
blessing in that promise, still unrepealed, ** I will be a 
God to thee and to thy seed after thee '* ! 

III. Thou shalt not take God^s name in vain. There 
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are other ways besides making an image of Him by which 
the conception of Deity can be lowered. Man by his 
words embodies his thoughts of God as really as when by 
his hands he carves an image of Him. Hence while the 
second Commandment, to prevent an unworthy concep- 
tion of Deity, forbids the making of any likeness of Him, 
the third Commandment carries the thought still further, 
by forbidding any irreverent use of His name. " Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God hi vainr 
This forbids any idle, trifling, or objectless use of the 
name of Deity. It is a much broader command than is 
sometimes assumed. That it forbids all profane swearing 
is a truth so obvious as to need here no mention. There 
^re no sins more openly in defiance of the laws of heaven 
t:han this ; none that more publicly advertise the corrupt 
tendencies of the soul ; none to which there is, apparently, 
so little motive. The swearer seemingly sins for the very 
sake of sinning. It may be said that this is often done 
thoughtlessly, with no deep intent of wrong. If this be 
true, and no doubt to a certain extent it is, then the one 
of whom it is true has fallen into the very attitude toward 
God which it is the aim of this command to prevent. The 
fact that one can and does thoughtlessly, with no spirit of 
irreverence, or in a state of passion, take the name of God 
upon his lips, is itself proof that in his mind God has 
ceased to hold the place He rightly claims. There has 
come upon such the very evil this commandment would 
prevent ; this is itself the soul-disaster which God would 
avert. A thoughtless profanity is an index of a fearful 
spiritual paralysis. 

This command bears significantly upon certain usages 
which tend, though perhaps unconsciously, to dissociate the 
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name of God from the deep reverence which should invest 
it. Among these is the habit, formed often unthinkingly^ 
of using frequent and almost meaningless repetitions of the 
name of God in prayer. There is a tendency to detract 
from a reverent spirit toward God whenever any thought- 
less use of His name is allowed. This holds true no 
less in prayer than elsewhere. Our Saviour has applied 
the force of the third Command in its relations to 
prayer in the model he has given his disciples. How 
reverently, in the Lord's Prayer, does he bid us use the 
name of God. It would be far better to fill up the pauses 
and bridge over the barren intervals of prayer in some 
other way than by a verbose and objectless repetition of 
Jehovah's name. 

Akin to this evil, and dne equally opposed to the spirit 
of the third Command, is the familiar and endearing use of 
God's name in prayer. Some, while praying, employ 
epithets as if they were on terms of special intimacy, and 
almost of equality, with their Heavenly Father. I have 
heard of the expression, in prayer, " Dear God." Not un- 
frequently we hear the terqa " Dear Father," or " Kind 
Father ; " and of still more frequent use are the terms, 
*' Dear Jesus," or " Dear Saviour." Have such familiar 
epithets any warrant in Scripture } and what is the effect 
upon the mind of their frequent use, applied either to the 
Father or the Son } Do they tend to invest worship with 
that aspect of devoutness with which the Scriptures clothe 
it } It may be said that Christ has brought God near to 
us, and revealed Him as Father. Christ has, indeed, 
taught us to call God " Father," but he has, in the same 
breath, bid us gather around the name these reverent 
words, " Which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name** I 
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know of nothing in Christ's teachings which becomes a 
warrant for abating anything from an attitude of reverence 
when we take the name of God upon our lips. And there 
is nothing in Scripture to indicate a less hallowed aspect 
toward Christ in prayer than toward the Father. We 
pray to Christ as divine ; and the fact that we are ad- 
dressing the Infinite should subdue and awe us into a rev- 
erent frame. Reverence is not notably a characteristic of 
our country, or of the nineteenth century ; there is, there- 
fore, the more need to impress the teachings of Scripture 
respecting the proper attitude of address to Christ. When 
from Thomas the last doubt had vanished, and he perceived 
that Christ, by rising, had given proof of his Messiahship, 
Inis believing heart broke forth, not in the words, " Dear 
esus," or " Lovely Saviour," but, ** My Lord and my 
od." With what unvarying reverence do Paul and John, 
in their epistles, refer to the ascended and glorified Re- 
^deemer ! Note in the Revelation what awe-inspiring terms 
re applied to Christ, and how reverently in heaven 
seraphs, angels, and ransomed spirits bow before him. 
<!)ne feels in looking through these opened windows of the 
«kies that those who there gather round the Saviour's throne 
"have emotions which find expression in more fitting terms 
than those familiar, endearing, and often sentimental 
epithets which* sometimes characterize petitions to him 
here. A true acquaintance with God produces reverence 
for him ; a correct knowledge of Christ exalts him far 
above all principality and power, and gives him a name 
that is above every name. 

The purpose of the third Command is to lift the mind 
to a lofty conception of Deity ^ by forbidding anything that 
approaches a profane, or irreverent, or frivolous, or unworthy 
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use of his name. " Thou shalt not take the name of Je- 
hovah, thy God, vainly^'' i, e,, in any way tending to a low 
or inferior conception of Him. 

It is not affirmed that the expressions ** Dear Jesus," 
and " Dear Father," are never appropriate. They may 
sometimes express the deepest emotions of the soul. But 
when there is a just conception of God, and of what it iS 
^for man in his finiteness and sin to be allowed to approach 
Him in prayer, the mind will, as a rule, accustom itself to 
the use of the more scriptural and reverent terms which 
are, as we find, employed in heaven. 

One step more is needed to bring man to, and fasten 
within him, a just conception of Deity. It is to look upon 
a certain portion of time as sacredly set apart, and devoted 
to such acts and worship as shall tend directly to keep 
God before the mind and fill it with appropriate thoughts 
of Him. This the next commandment requires. 

IV. '^Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy^ 

The key to the fourth Commandment is in these words : 
" The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God!' 
A certain portion of time — and God for wise reasons has 
directed that it be a seventh part — is to be specially and in 
a peculiar manner devoted to God. This is the underlying 
principle on which the entire question of the proper ob- 
servance of the Sabbath rests. Many things may be said 
about the right or wrong of specific acts on the Sabbath- 
day. These however are insignificant compared with the 
comprehensive question. What tends on the Sabbath-day to, 
or away from, the accomplishment of the end for which God 
instituted the Sabbath, namely, to lift man up to a right 
conception of Deity, hold him steadfast in his true rela- 
tion to God, and thus secure to him the blessings arising 
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therefrom ? The important question is, What on the day 
which God has sanctified and set his seal upon, tends to 
the end of giving to man higher and more ennobling views 
of God, and causing him to grow into his Maker's ^ikeness ? 
This settled, and a thousand minor, though often perplexing 
questions, are of easy solution. It is safe to say, that what- 
ever on the Sabbath tends to ourself or others to promote 
a truer, loftier conception of God, and a growth into his 
image, is along the line of the Divine requirements, and has 
in it the element of right ; and that whatever on the Sab- 
bath tends, naturally to oneself, or inevitably to others, to 
lower the conception of God, or the tone of spiritual life, 
or to weaken the hold of God's authority upon ourselves or 
others, is along the line of Divine prohibitions, and has in 
it the element of wrongs and should be avoided. Inquiries 
respecting Sabbath observance, instead of relating to the 
act^ should relate primarily to the end to which the act con- 
duces. Is the end sought such as to harmonize with God's 
thought when He said, " The seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy Godl' — a day pre-eminently devoted to 
God, and to the uniting of man to the Divine Being who 
formed him. 

It is sometimes assumed that because Christ said, *' The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath," 
he thereby partially released man from the obligation of its 
strict observance. Not so. Christ by those words reiter- 
ated the fundamental truth that the Sabbath was designed 
to secure to man this highest benefit, of elevating him, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the condition of a sweeter and 
holier walk with God. Thus the Sabbath was " made for 
man," that by means of it he might more surely attain his 
proper standing as a child of God, and thus an heir of 
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priceless blessings. Whatever tends to this result is fun- 
damentally right, and remains unchanged through all dis- 
pensations ; whatever tends away from this is fundamen- 
tally wrong, and remains unrepealed through all the ages. 

It follows, therefore, that the incidents of the Sabbath, 
such as the particular day of its observance, and other ex- 
ternal phases, which may, and some of which necessarily 
do, change with varying circumstances, do not affect the 
vital question. The Sabbath idea is unchangeable, and its 
obligation is as perpetual as the command. Thou shalt 
make no image or likeness of Jehovah. Whatever is 
founded in the nature of things, and based on the relations 
man sustains to God, is intrinsically unalterable. The 
solution of many oft-recurring questions, especially so 
far as they pertain to one's individual duty touching the 
observance of the Sabbath, is found in keeping distinctly 
in mind the principle now stated, namely, that the Sabbath, 
as it was originally instituted, and as it remains, has a defi- 
nite end, being the " Sabbath of the Lord onr God!' We 
are to find that end, and thus the design of the Sabbath, 
by carefully studying the Bible, and our own wants, espe- 
cially our spiritual wants as made in God's image. Doing 
this, we shall discover what, for ourselves at least, is an 
observance of the Sabbath best tending to the accomplish- 
ment of its design. The way not to miss a path is to keep 
the eye fixed on the object to which the path conducts. 
The Sabbath is a path conducting to a given end, a better, 
loftier, holier conception of God, and bringing ourselves 
into increasing similarity to Him. Its design is so to aflfect 
the body as to make it a more fit temple for the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost ; to give to the mind clearer, broader 
views of God and his works, of truth and duty ; and to fill 
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the heart with purer love and sweeter hopes. When we 
are aiming to accomplish not a part of this, but all of it. 
on the Sabbath, we may be sure we are doing right 
When our aim is upon a lower object, we may know our 
feet have turned aside. They only journey right on the 
Sabbath whose path ascends to God. 

A gentleman was once directing the attention of his 
friend to the objects of interest visible from his observa- 
tory. " Just beyond the river," he said, " is a city which 
on the Sabbath-day can be distinctly seen." "Why," 
asked the friend, "can it be better seen on the Sabbath 
than on other days.^" "Because," was the reply, "on 
other days the smoke from its chimneys settles about the 
city, and hides it from sight ; but on the Sabbath, when 
the factories are still and the smoke is gone, the city, with 
its glittering spires, is clearly seen." So on the Sabbath, 
when the smoke and dust of earth and its cares have settled 
away, through the clear transparent air can be distinctly 
seen the City of God^ and the pathway leading thither. 
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Exodus xx. 12-21. 

" Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee^'* etc. 



When God gave the Commandments to Moses on two 
tables of stone, it is impossible to determine on which stone 
was the Fifth. Different writers, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, have assigned its position differently ; some thinking 
it more properly belonged to the first table, others to the 
second. It is obvious that its place is natural, and that it 
forms, as Philo terms it, a " link between the two tables." 
The four preceding Commandments relate to the duties 
man owes to God. The five that follow pertain to man's 
relations to his fellow-men. This, the fifth, points out 
obligations due to those who, in an important sense, stand 
in the place of God. It is natural, therefore, in passing 
from man's duties to God to those he owes his fellows, to 
consider his relations toward those who, to him, are God's 
representatives. The Jewish people had peculiar reasons 
for cultivating and maintaining honor and reverence for 
parents. Their whole polity rested on the basis of the 
family. Their domestic, social, national, and religious 
life centered at the home. Parents were both civil and 
religious teachers. They were mayors, magistrates, and 
priests. All the vicegerency God had on earth, all that 
represented his authority and government over men, was 
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vested in the fireside. The absolute power of putting their 
children to death was denied parents by the Mosaic law ; 
but death was the penalty for the wanton and persistent 
defiance of parental authority, just as, among us, death is 
the penalty for the crime of treason, (Deut. xxi. 18-21.) 
This recognition of the unequivocal authority of the 
parent was, therefore, essential to the security of the state 
as well as the individual. If this was disregarded, it was 
a virtual casting off of God, and there was nothing left to 
prevent the nation from drifting back to heathenism, and 
so forfeiting God's promised blessings. This explains the 
special promise annexed to this command. It depended 
on the maintenance of filial obedience whether the Jewish 
state should be preserved or perish. This was to deter- 
mine whether " their days be long upon the land which 
the Lord their God gave them." 

With us there are other agencies to which God has dele- 
gated authority besides the parent. The state is now 
broader than the home, and government is transferred to 
the court. Nevertheless, although the governmental rela- 
tions of the parent are less prominent now than when this 
command was given, the duties it still enjoins toward parents 
are not less obvious or imperative. The duty of honoring 
parents is based, not so much on the relation the parent 
sustains to the child directly, as in the relation he sustains 
to the child as God's representative. "Through all the 
earliest developments of the infant and youthful mind, the 
parent is to the child in the place of God. The same 
qualities of character, the same obedience, respect, and 
deference which God requires toward himself, are to be 
first implanted and developed in the mind toward the 
human parent." It is a significant fact, that while the 
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duties men owe to each other are termed justice, courtesy, 
charity, &c., the duties of children to parents are, in most 
languages, denoted by the same term used to express 
man's obligation to God, (e. g., pietas) Who does not 
feel that it is more than uncharitable, or uncivil, or unjust, 
to withhold from parents love, respect, and obedience ? 
The instincts of nature, the demands of conscience, all the 
voices of God in the soul, require that children " honor " 
their parents. If asked, how shall this be done ? we 
answer, by love^ trusty and obedience^ the same feelings and 
acts due from man to God. When the child's heart is 
bound to the parent by this threefold cord, the fifth Com- 
mandment is obeyed, not otherwise. It would be easy to 
point out individual duties, but this is not needful ; to 
suggest a principle is far more practical than to offer a 
precept. Where the purpose exists to fulfill this obliga- 
tion, little direction will be necessary ; where there is not, 
no directions will avail. 

It may be said parents are not always worthy of such 
honor as this command implies. True. This leads, there- 
fore, to the thought that parents, as well as children, find 
in this command a duty. If the child is to honor the 
parent as the highest human symbol of what God is, then 
the parent is worthily to express that symbol. He is to be 
to the child in place of God ; to illustrate, so far as possi- 
ble, the love, the justice, the purity of the Divine charac- 
ter. This command lays an unmeasured responsibility 
on the parental heart. If there is on earth one needing 
to be filled with God's spirit, needing the strength, wisdom, 
and baptism of heavenly grace, which come alone through 
prayer, it is the parent. What shall we say, then, of prayer- 
less homes and hearts, where parents expect children to 
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"honor father and mother/' when they themselves honor 
not God, the Father of us all ? 

In the five Commandments now considered, we have the 
duties man owes to God and to His representatives. The 
way* is, therefore, ready to note the duties man owes 
directly to his fellows. Man has certain rights of which 
no other man may deprive him. Foremost among these 
are Life, Purity, Property, and Reputation. Each of these 
God protects by a direct command. 
VI. '' Thou shalt not kilir 

A Divine hand gives to man his life, and the same hand 
alone, either directly or through divinely appointed chan- 
nels, has the right to take it. That God has the right 
to take the life He has given, none will deny. He has, 
also, the right to delegate this power. That He has at 
times done so, is obvious from the fact, that after the 
giving of the Law at Sinai, He, through the Mosaic Code, 
provided for the infliction of the death-penalty. Govern- 
ments, through their derived powers, have unquestionably 
a right to deprive, at times, of life. Nor can it be doubted 
that the law of self-defense, which God has implanted in 
the constitution of every one, is an indication of the right 
to take life, if it be the necessary protection against the 
unlawful invasion of our own, or of thpse for whom we are 
responsible. The sixth Commandment is designed to apply 
to man in his ordinary relations to his fellows. To " iz/l" 
in the sense forbidden, is to take life wantonly, with no au- 
thorized sanction, with no purpose to fulfill a divinely ap- 
pointed commission. Whenever there is an act, or intent^ 
against life without this, there is a violation of this com- 
mand. How many acts, therefore, unpunishable by human 
law, and undetected by the world's eye, are in defiance of 
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the words, **Thou shalt not kill." Nameless crimes, by 
which a budding life is crushed ; practices and occupations 
which, for ourselves or others, cause life by slow de- 
grees to ebb away ; putting to our own or another's lips 
the cup which prepares for a drunkard's grave, — these can 
be no less than violations of that law which invests with 
such sacredness the life of those ** made in the image of 
God." It is because man is thus made that his life is so 
divinely guarded. It is not the life, but the man himself ^ 
that is sacred. Hence, according to our Lord's interpre- 
tation of this command, it forbids, not only the actual 
taking of life, but treating man in any way hatefully, as 
being "angry without a cause." His kinship with God 
should repress the outflowing toward man of all bitter 
and contemptuous thoughts, since thus to treat the work 
is to dishonor the Workman. '* Thou shalt not kiW^ is a 
Divine vindication of the greatness and sanctity of man, 
bearing the likeness of his Maker. 

VI I. " Thou shalt not commit adultery P 

If we study the legislation God prescribed through 
Moses, after the giving of the Law, we find that the first 
seven Commandments were protected by the severest 
human punishment which can be inflicted, namely, death. 
Each command is the expression of a Divine idea ; and 
the fact that the seventh had this extreme sanction is evi- 
dence of the Divine estimate of its importance. The idea 
of the command is the value a7id sacredness of cliastity. 
In form, this command, like most of the others, mentions 
only the external act ; but this, like the others, requires for 
its fulfillment the realization of the idea itself. Killing is 
the extreme of personal violence, and adultery is the most 
aggravated form of unchastity ; in both of these, however, 
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the spirit embraces much more than the letter. Christ 
has interpreted the seventh Commandment, and his words 
" cannot be taken as an external supplement to the Law, 
or as a new adaptation of it to a changed order of things, 
but as a perfect enforcing, in the most practical form, of 
the meaning which the Commandment had from the be- 
ginning." How many, guiltless of the overt act, are never- 
theless guilty ! " Whoso looketh on a woman to lust after 
her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart." 
Sin is the internal act, the unsuppressed desire, the lustful 
thought. How many, who never purpose to break, in form, 
this command, hesitate not to violate it in spirit ? forgetting 
that the impurity lurks where often no eye but God's can see 
it. But the evil done is the dethronement of that purity in 
which God would have the soul exist. Untold evils come to 
the state, to the family, and to man's physical frame, through 
violation of this command ; but greater than all these is 
the evil done to the soul, in the loss of its heaven-born 
purity. And when Christ tells us that/this loss can be sus- 
tained by an inward thought as really as by an outward 
act, how should this command, to the young as well as to 
every one, seem girt about by a flaming sword that point- 
eth every way. There is a Divine idea to be fulfilled in 
the marriage relation. Ignoring or forgetting this leads to 
some of the most alarming features now threatening 
society. The number of divorces in this country is said, 
at this time, to be relatively larger than in Rome in her 
most corrupted state. One divorce to twelve marriages in 
New England, among Protestants, is a startlingly sugges- 
tive commentary on the practical disregard of the seventh 
Commandment. The seeds of this giant evil are not far to 
find. Among other causes is the pernicious literature 
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which floods our community. Papers, pictures, and books, 
unfitting to be seen or read, are openly sold, and too often 
lie indecently on the table of even Christian homes, as if 
invited to scatter there their poison. Parents often forget 
that the priceless pearl of purity easily loses its lustre, and 
that the crown of virtue is quickly tarnished. They who, 
in themselves or others, place a low estimate on inward 
chastity, and by thought, or word, or act, prepare for this 
heaven-born jewel to fade, wrong the soul immeasurably. 
" Know ye not that ye are the temple of God } If any man 
defile the temple of God, him will God destroy." 

VIII. " Thou shalt not steals 

The eighth Commandment presupposes the right in man 
to hold property. Communism is, therefore, a subversion 
of the fundamental principle which applies to men in their 
mutual relations. The rights of property are not only es- 
sential to the creation and increase of material wealth, but 
they tend directly to a far higher end, the development of 
man as man. They sustain very important relations to. 
man's moral life. How one gets and uses his property, be 
it little or much, is one of the surest tests of what he is. 
With a majority of mankind fidelity to conscience is put 
here to its keenest proof The great variety of evils to 
which the existence of property gives occasion illustrates 
the variety of virtues it is capable of developing. Just at 
this point the eighth Commandment utters its prohibition, 
" Thou shalt not steal]' i. e., thou shalt not take anything 
from another dishonestly ; or, put in positive form, thou 
shalt allow every one to have his exact due. Read thus, 
the command applies to others than the would-be burglar 
and thief. It forbids all dishonest dealing; it requires 
scrupulous rectitude in every transaction ; it puts the scales 
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of exact justice in the hands of both buyer and seller ; it 
adjusts precisely the obligations of the employer and the 
employed, and arbitrates conscientiously between capital 
and labor. This command is to be taken into the count- 
ing-room and the workshop, into the bank and the store, 
into the sewing-room and the parlor — furnished far too 
often with ill-gotten gains. This rule should be carried to 
every department of business, and the young should be 
taught to form their plans of life with uncompromising re- 
gard to its peremptory mandate. A young man has met 
with more than a misfortune who has come to think he 
will contrive a scheme by which he can obtain a dollar in 
some other way than by giving a hundred cents in retifrn, 
by muscle or brain, or in some way to render for it an hon- 
est equivalent, — full value given for everything received. 

IX. ''Thou shalt not bear false .witness against thy 
neighbor^ . 

This command assumes that there is worth in character, 
and that every man has a right to be judged by what he 
really is. Bearing " false witness " is putting a man in a 
false light, — representing him. as different from what he 
is, — so that others shall form of him wrong opinions. 
Doing this before judges and juries is punishable with 
heavy .penalty. Few of us appear in courts of justice to 
be witnessed against. We all stand, however, before 
another court, composed of our neighbors, acquaintances, 
friends, and sometimes enemies. Every one of us is there 
being judged day by day, and we are as really entitled to a 
just sentence from that tribunal as from a judge on the 
bench. Every one has a right to claim that there no 
" false witness " be borne against him. Often irreparable 
injury is done by the malicious or careless word spoken un- 
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truthfully, or conveying only a partial truth. This method 
of bearing false witness is far too common. Slander, one 
of the meanest, is one of the commonest sins. No one is 
sure to escape its deadly fangs, so much this vile reptile 
crawleth in the green grass of human intercourse. It 
hisses its venomed tongue in the hovel of the poor and 
the parlor of the rich. It spits out its poison among poli- 
ticians, men of business, ladies in fashionable attire, and 
even communicants at the same table of the Lord. It is 
easy to be bearers of false witness, when we do not intend 
to be. Often the unconsidered word, like the carelessly 
used match, leaves a desolation years cannot repair. To 
keep the ninth Commandment, one needs a bridled tongue. 
Bring forth, then, the curb, and on the oflfending member, 
wherever found, in church or state, in the parlor or the 
market-place, let it be tightly felt. 

X. " Tliou shalt not covet . . . anything that is thy neigh- 
bof'sr 

It is a significant fact that the first Commandment and 
the last lays its prohibition directly on the heart. The 
heart is to have no God but Jehovah, and the heart is to 
cherish no covetous desire. These two commandments 
perfectly kept would lead to the keeping of the rest. This 
last commandment aims to forestall temptation. It would 
prevent sin by forbidding the desire which prompts it 
This commandment is in some respects the greatest of all, 
as it certainly is one of the most searching. It places its 
hand upon the throbbing breast, and bids it lay bare its un- 
revealed impulses. We all condemn the wrong and wicked 
deed when the covetous thought has ripened into an act ; 
but this commandment is such a bold detective, that it en- 
ters the soul itself, and searches for its concealed desires. 
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How may this command be violated ? By unduly wish- 
ing that anything was ours which God has made another's, 
and which it is wrong, or impracticable, for us to have. It 
is a man or woman craving love which should be fixed un- 
dividedly on another. It is Ahab sighing for Naboth's vine- 
yard, when circumstances render it unfitting for Naboth to 
sell it. It is the politician aspiring for a position belong- 
ing in justice to another. It is the tradesman eager for 
the patronage which another has rightfully won. It is the 
youthful scholar, or preacher, or lawyer, longing for the 
honor and respect which another has gained by long ex- 
perience and hard labor. It is the poor thirsting for the 
luxury which the rich possess, and the rich yearning for 
the freedom which the poor enjoy. It is wishing that any 
fancied or real good were ours, which, in the circum- 
stances, is beyond our proper reach. It is a dissatisfied 
heart seeking for any unauthorized enjoyment. This com- 
mandment is not designed to repress a purpose or en- 
deavor to gain a given end, provided the object sought, 
and the means of obtaining it, are worthy. It is designed 
to give to man a revelation of himself ^ to unfold to him the 
inner working of his heart, and show him whether the 
secret springs of thought are good or evil. It traces 
the stream of human action back to the source, and there, 
at the fountain, in the heart itself, it bids us see whether 
the first motion, the desire of the mind, be right or wrong. 
The hand may not be reached forth to do an evil deed, the 
tongue may be kept from speaking the improper word, the 
eye even may be turned away from the tempting object ; 
but has the heart cast out the wrong desire f It was this 
Commandment that opened the spiritual vision of the Apos- 
tle Paul, and gave him a new discovery of himself. He 
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boasted that externally he had kept the law, but here was 
a command which bade him look within. By that look he 
was condemned. " I had not known lust," (/. <., I had not 
been conscious of any wrong condition,) " except the law 
had said, Thou shalt not covet." What Paul perceived, aided 
by this flaming torch, each one will find, that " when the 
commandment came sin revived, and I died." 

In closing, note two thoughts : 

I. The Commandments are to be kept. They require 
only the doing of that which is right in itself. The duty 
to obey them exists in the nature of things. I am not to 
keep the Commandments simply because God requires it ; 
but because they are right God requires me to keep them. 
The Decalogue does not primarily create obligation ; it re- 
veals obligation. As characters written with invisible ink 
are only dimly seen until a strong light is turned upon 
them, so the Decalogue brings into clearness those pre- 
existent laws and obligations which are only feebly seen 
and felt until the light of Sinai is flashed upon them. 
Hence the Commandments are, and must be, of perpetual 
authority. Not till the nature of things has changed will 
they lose any of their force. In outward act and inward 
purpose, they are the rules of life. The Gospel does not 
annul the Law. To accept Christ is not to reject Moses. 
Sinai indeed is not Calvary ; the Law is not the Gospel ; 
nevertheless, the Ten Commandments, in spirit, are the 
groundwork of the Gospel, the basis on which it rests, and 
without which all theories of the Gospel are an edifice with- 
out foundation, — an airy structure shifting as the winds. 
There are some at the present time who claim that they 
have outgrown Sinai ; that they have passed beyond the 
Law. Like the deluded mariner, they think they have " got 
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by the star." Mistaken souls ! There can be no true spiritual 
life that receives the New Testament and discards the Old ; 
that accepts the Gospel and rejects the Law. The Deca- 
logue will ever remain the Divine " declaration of the indi- 
visible unity of morality with religion." 

2. The Commandments show us our need of Christ, The 
Law teaches us what we ought to be, what we should strive 
to be. When, however, we look at ourselves in its light, 
we find that we are the very thing which the law con- 
demns. Having, therefore, itself no saving power, it im- 
pels us to seek One who can save. That is Christ. His 
work is to "magnify the law," and rescue us from its 
penalty. He also gives us strength to keep the law, sav- 
ing us not from, obedience but unto obedience. He par- 
dons our past violations of the law ; he assists us to keep 
the law ; and forgives yet again our imperfect attempts to 
keep it. The soul's only freedom, therefore, is in accepting 
Him who piirifies while he pardons, and strengthens while 
he justifies. The Commandments have not done their 
work unless, as a " schoolmaster," they have led to Christ. 
It is not their province to alter or improve man's cor- 
rupted nature, but to show how great is his need of Divine 
help. Convicted by the Law of sin, Christ becomes such a 
Saviour as the soul requires, such as its necessities de- 
mand. In view of what man ought to be, but is not, Christ 
appears an atoning, forgiving, divinely-helping Redeemer. 
Will you accept him ^ 

" Slain in the guilty sinner's stead, 
His spotless righteousness I plead, 

And His availing blood : 
Thy merit, Lord, my robe shall be. 
Thy merit shall atone for me, 

And bring me near to God.'' 
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IDOLATRY PUNISHED. 

Exodus xxxii. 26-35. 

" Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said, Who is on 

the Lord^s side ? " etc. 

We cannot read this account without being shocked 
at the suddenness and shamefulness of the Israelites' sin. 
They were just redeemed from bondage. The wailings of 
the Egyptians and the exultation of Miriam's song had 
scarcely died upon their ears ; the bread from heaven and 
water from the rock were still sweet upon their lips ; the 
solemn covenant with their redeeming God was hardly 
ratified ; Moses was still with Jehovah upon the terrible 
mount ; when the people came about Aaron like a mob, 
crying, Up, make us a god to go before us. That weak 
man perhaps hoped to put them off by demanding the 
sacrifice of their golden ornaments. But they were bent 
upon iniquity. So the calf was made, doubtless of wood, 
covered with plates of gold, and finished with a graving- 
tool. And they shouted before it, This is thy god, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

I. The Idolatry. What was the meaning of the idol ? 
We are accustomed to think of image-worship as an entire 
rejection of the true God and choice of a false deity. But 
this does not seem the fact here. The people borrowed 
from Egypt the symbol of its chief divinities, and set this 
up as an image of Jehovah. Our version reads. Make us 
gods ; but the word is Elohim, used elsewhere for the true 
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God, being put in the plural, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, to give dignity to the object They did not call it 
Apis, Isis, or Mnevis. Why should they turn to a deity 
which had just been humbled before their bwn ? They 
called it the God who had brought them up out of 'Egypt, 
whom they knew to be Jehovah. Still more distinctly, in 
appointing the festival, Aaron said. To-morrow is a feast 
unto Jehovah. The calf, therefore, was to stand for Jeho- 
vah, as did the two calves which Jeroboam set up in Israel 
tp keep the people from going to Jerusalem to worship. 
They wanted a visible representation of the Invisible One, 
something they could look at and touch, which th«y could 
surely find in its place when they wished to offer sacrifice 
or ask favors. Perhaps all idolatry originated in this seem- 
ingly excusable desire to aid worship by making the un- 
seen Being more real to the senses. But it has always 
sunk into the grossest heathenism, in which, to the mass 
of the people, the idol is the god. Israel sinned through 
unbelief. If the invisible Jehovah was to control their lives, 
He must continually assert Himself by direct interposi- 
tions. When the miracles ceased, the thunders died away, 
Moses and his rod disappeared, their faith vanished also. 
It was as if He had ceased to rule. They had no faith, 
only sight. Very stupid and wicked, doubtless ; but what 
better is the unbelief of to-day, which cannot — that is, 
will not — believe in a majestic, unseen world around us, 
where the purposes are shaped and the forces quickened 
which rule this earth ? In some startling event of war or 
pestilence or personal distress, men believe for a moment 
that there is a God, but the wonder passes, and they go 
back to their merchandise, their politics, their gold, say- 
ing, These be thy gods, Worldliness seems less ridiculous 
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than bowing to a graven image, but it is just as faithless, 
only less honest in its idolatry. 

But further : Israel sinned through an evil heart of 
unbelief. They wanted not only a Deity who would let 
Himself be seen, but also one who would let them sin ; 
whose laws should sanction, whose worship gratify their 
own low passions. Paul describes the process by which 
men changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible four-footed beasts : " they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge." No man 
wi^h a bad heart likes to retam a holy God in his knowl- 
edge ; but if he can keep his wickedness with his religion, 
satisfy both his love of pleasure and his instinct of wor- 
ship, he thinks to gain the whole world without losing his 
own soul. The Israelites wanted to go back from spiritual 
worship of a holy God to the splendid materialism and 
lasciviousness of Egypt. The idolatry of this age is also 
a materialism, whether intellectual or sensual, which is 
bounded by this present life, and puts its own low desires 
in place of the purity of heaven. Up, make us a god, it 
cries, one to suit ourselves, with none of these strict ideas 
and stern laws ; a god whose worship shall be in the 
holiness of beauty ; whose rule, If you want to be good, 
be happy ; who shall teach, instead of cross-bearing, that 
ambitions were made to be gratified and passions to be in- 
dulged. The ultimate tendency of all substitutes for the 
pure faith of the Bible is toward pride, indulgence, and vice. 

11. The Punishment, Idolatry may be delightful and 
natural. But God condemns it. Out from the cloud 
Moses comes striding down the mount into the midst of 
the revelry, his face hot and eyes blazing with holy wrath. 
The tables written with the writing of God he casts out 
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of his hands and breaks before the people, as they had 
broken the covenant. The calf he flings into the fire, and 
grinding the gold to dust strews it upon the water, as if 
to make them taste the bitterness of their sin. At the 
gate of the camp he calls, Who is on Jehovah's side, let 
him come unto me. His own tribe, the sons of Levi, 
come over to him, and are sent sword in hand to slay even 
companions and brothers, for the righteousness of God is 
more sacred than human ties. The record does not tell 
whether those slain were known to the Levites as leaders 
in the crime, or represented the whole nation, as a muti- 
nous army is sometimes decimated instead of being wholly 
destroyed. If the latter was the case, the penalty was 
comparatively light, for only three thousand perished for 
the sin of six hundred thousand. We cannot wonder at 
the promptness or the severity of the punishment. It was 
necessary. The people could never have any true idea of 
God or be faithful in His service, if allowed to believe 
Him absent because out of sight or not working wonders. 
Religion, manhood, decency, were impossible, if they were 
sufiered to think that a lustful orgy was fit worship for the 
Deity. What would have become of them, what of the 
lesson of divine unity and holiness which they were to 
teach the ages, if the sin was not rebuked t This was no 
time for gentle remonstrances and kind wishes, but for 
sharp chastisement. They were to find that the unseen 
Jehovah had a very terrible part in their life ; that this 
Moses, as for whom they wot not what was become of 
him, was single-handed, mightier than the nation, because 
God and their consciences were with him. So did the 
Lord vindicate Himself and His prophets through all the 

peoples' history; so did the stone which the builders 
22 
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rejected, fall on and crush them when Jerusalem was 
destroyed. So have unbelieving men and unbelieving 
nations been made to see that there is a God ; that His 
laws are holy and His wrath fearful. Mercy cannot let 
sin go free. Until all evil is done away, the God who is 
love must also be a consuming fire. 

ni. The Reconciliation. Immediately after this vindica- 
tion of the Divine honor and the repentance of the people, 
Moses undertook to recover for them Jehovah's favor. 
Again he ascended into the mount. Forty days and forty 
nights, he tells them later (Deut. ix. i8), he prayed, for the 
Lord was wroth against them and against Aaron, to 
destroy them. This was the greatest hour in Moses' life. 
It was noble for him to stand out, one man against a 
nation ; it was nobler to plead their cause with an offended 
God ; but grandest of all was his self-forgetfulness. The 
Lord had said, in the simple and bold language of the text. 
Let me alone that my wrath may wax hot against them, 
and that I may consume them : and I will make of thee a 
great nation. No offer could have been more splendid. 
To accept it would avenge Moses for all he had suffered 
from the people, and save from certain distress in the 
future ; would display the divine holiness, and be a per- 
petual warning to sinners. The covenant with the patri- 
archs would be fulfilled, yet his name stand above theirs 
as the real father of the nation. Was it not right, best, 
to take the offer ? But the man had not forsaken the 
riches of Egypt for this. As he will not go forward with- 
out the very Divine Presence, neither will he be made 
great without the people. Hope, ambition, hfe, heaven 
itself he almost says, all that God can do for him is bound 
up with their fate. If thou wilt forgive their sin — he 
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begins trembling ; then his words break down before the 
awful possibility of rejection, and he cries out, And if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast writ- 
ten. If human intercession can have power with God, 
this must prevail. But he makes no merit of this self- 
renunciation. All his entreaties are grounded on the 
divine mercy and faithfulness. He says, Thy people. Thy 
deliverances, Thine honor, Thy covenant. Thy grace and 
promise. He has no smoking altar, can point to no aton- 
ing cross ; but he lays hold upon that redeeming love 
which is to appear upon Calvary and open a way to justify 
the ungodly. And that divine mercy which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting over all His children, looking upon 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, is turned 
toward Israel. The great purpose takes them up once 
more, the saving power is restored, God does forgive. 
My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest. 

Of many practical lessons we select two. 

I. The sinner needs conviction of sin. Instead of this 
he usually offers excuses. But these count for nothing : 
if real, God has allowed them already ; if false, they add to 
the shame and* put off repentance. Moses' first word was 
full confession : Oh, this people have sinned a great sin. 
Contrast the conduct of Aaron. He too is a great man, 
second in the nation, brother and spokesman of its leader, 
to be made a high-priest over the people ; he first has the 
opportunity to stand out against their wickedness, to be 
the one man, with God, stronger than a nation ; and here 
he is leading in this abominable business ! How Moses 
turns upon him ! What did this people unto thee, that 
thou hast brought so great a sin upon them } It could 
not have been except under compulsion, perhaps danger of 
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death. Hear him cringe : Thou knowest the people that 
they are set on mischief. The people, the people. Not one 
word of honest self-condemnation, but, the people arQ set 
on mischief. We know the old story : " The woman whom 
thou gavest me gave me to eat ; " " The serpent beguiled 
me ; " anything, everything, except " I have sinned." 
" They said unto me, Make us gods, which shall go before 
us." But he is their chief, in Moses' absence ; their 
weakness and wickedness is the very reason why he 
should be strong and true. There is no reason for his fall 
except a depraved heart in him also. He had neither loy- 
alty nor faith nor conscience to stand out against the 
clamor and hold them to the right at the risk of popularity. 
And hear his account of the calf : So they gave me their 
gold, and I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf. 
There came out this calf ! Matchless effrontery ! It made 
itself, and walked out of the fire, did it ? Of all excuses 
was ever one so stupid, so childish, so impudent as this } 
Yes ; the excuses men and women make to-day. The 
excuses every pastor and teacher and Christian friend 
hears a hundred times over. " The people," — people I 
trade with, work for, associate with. Why do they not say. 
The people who created me, who will judge me hereafter.? 
It would be as reasonable. " I have no time to think of these 
things." That is, I have an eternal hell to fear, but no. time 
to escape it ; an eternal heaven to enjoy, but no time to 
gain it ; the gladness of God might reign in my heart, and 
the holiness of God radiate from my life, I have time to 
eat, drink, and be merry, but no time for this. And when 
it comes to the sin itself, " I did not mean anything bad." 
That is, I am not really to blame. I made no effort to sin, 
it sinned itself. I suppose God made me so. Then God 
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made you for endless shame, for sure it is that the unholy, 
and all liars, and the unbelieving and fearful, shall not 
enter into the heavenly city ; the holy One made you pur- 
posely unholy, the just One made you helplessly unjust, 
He who loved you well enough to give His Son to die, 
doomed you to reject Him. Hold up your excuses in the 
light, and they are no better than these, The people are 
set on mischief, There came out this calf 

The only thing for a sinner to do is to quit his excuses 
and get down in the dust before his God. Let him begin, 
as Moses did, with full confession : I have sinned a great 
sin. Let him plead, like Moses, the divine rhercy. That 
is his only hope. If he justifies himself, his own mouth 
shall condemn him ; if he says he is perfect, it shall also 
prove him perverse. The idolatry of an unbelieving and 
sensual age, which worships self-indulgence, and self- 
culture, and popularity, and worldly success, finds it hard to 
give up hope of justifying itself, to cry. If thou wilt forgive. 
But there is only one name given under heaven among 
men whereby we must be saved. 

2. The sinner needs a mediator. The intercession of 
Moses illustrates the work of Christ our Mediator. Some- 
thing more awful than clouds and lightnings drove the 
Israelites back from the mount ; they were guilty, and God 
was there. No one in all the nation could approach to 
plead for them except the leader who had brought them 
out of bondage, had given them the law, was one of them, 
yet had not shared their sin, who had been rejected, yet was 
ready to die for them. He drew near to the Lord, made 
intercession for them, and won mercy. So now: the 
sinner dares not meet Jehovah ; if he would pray, his peti- 
tions are not worthy ; offered in his own name he can have 
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no assurance that they will be heard. But we have a Me- 
diator who is worthier than Moses. The one was a faith- 
ful servant, the other is a Son over His own house. The 
one was not himself spotless, the other is without guile, 
neither is any sin found in His mouth. Our Mediator be- 
longs not to the sinning, but to the redeeming side, yet He 
made Himself one with us, a man who calls us brethren. 
Innocent, but bearing our iniquities, with no confession for 
Himself, He speaks for us before the God whom no man 
can see, and live. Moses came with the Law, and broke 
in wrath the tables on which it was written. Christ 
came with the Gospel, and gave His own body to be 
broken for us. Moses prayed to be blotted out if the peo- 
ple were not saved, but there could have been no atoning 
power in his sacrifice. Christ poured out His soul unto 
death, and was made a curse for us. The mediation of the 
prophet was not complete, and on thousands of guilty men 
penalty must fall. Our Mediator bowed His head, and 
cried, It is finished, and whosoever believeth on Him shall 
not perish. The man of God was no high-priest and 
brought no sacrifice ; the Son of God enters into the 
holiest place, not with blood of bulls and goats, but with 
His own precious blood which sanctifieth unto the cleans- 
ing of the ungodly. The prophet went back into the 
thick cloud, trembling and afraid there could be no pardon, 
with a " peradventure *' on his lips ; the Redeemer rises 
triumphant to His place at the Father's right hand, know- 
ing that all judgment is committed to Him, and none of 
those that trust in Him shall be confounded. Truly there 
is but one mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus, who is able to save unto the uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him. 
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FREE GIVING. 

Exodus xxxv. 29. 

" The children of Israel brought a willing offering unto the Lord, 
every man and woman whose heart made them willing to bring 
for all m^anner of work^ which the Lord had commanded to be 
made by the hand of MosesP 

In a recent picture of Buddhism, the founder of that 
faith is seen, in time of famine, to come upon a starving 
tigress, at whose dry dugs two cubs are clamorously 
tugging. The hero is moved with vast pity for these 
creatures, and casting himself before the frantic beast is 
torn in pieces. Such is wasteful, vain giving, though it be 
the surrender of everything to what seems a generous 
prompting. 

About the same time, in another part of the world, the 
Stoic was teaching, that " the Sage will console those who 
weep, but, without weeping with them, he will succor the 
ship-wrecked, give hospitality to the proscribed, and alms 
to the poor . . . but, in all, his mind and his countenance 
will be alike untroubled. He will feel no pity." Such is 
forced and formal giving, with entire lack of the charitable 
spirit. 

Neither of these methods finds sanction in the Christian 
system, which has its perfect illustration and inspiration in 
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Him " who gave Himself for our sins, that He might de- 
liver us from this present evil world, according to the will 
of God and our Father/* 

A wise purpose, engaging and directing the loving heart, 
is its law of benevolence. So it was in the Judaic order. 

That was an impressive scene in the .camp at the foot 
of Sinai. A nation, marvelously delivered from slavery, 
had as suddenly and strangely bowed down to a golden 
calf. Their returning leader had drawn the sharp line be- 
tween the true and the false. The sword set against 
brother, companion, and neighbor, had, with one quick 
stroke, blotted out rebellion. He had gone again into the 
thick darkness where God was, to plead for his mercy 
on the penitent souls that remained. As he came down a 
second time from the cloud-hidden peak, bringing the 
tables of the law, his face shone with a glory so resplen- 
dent that they could not look upon it. They trembled 
before such majesty, and could but hear as he published 
the Divine will. 

It was first a repeating of the command for. Sabbath 
rest, and then, as linked with and imparting meaning to 
it, an invitation to all who were willing, to bring supplies 
for building a sanctuary, that Jehovah might dwell among 
them. 

That was a most agreeable proposal. A visible taber- 
nacle seemed to them as needful as the temples of Serapis 
and Ammon to the dwellers at Memphis and Thebes. 
Explicit directions concerning this offering were made, and 
the congregation was dismissed. Then we read, ** And 
they came." 

In the implied fact that this was without delay, we find 
one characteristic of right giving. 
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I. The Lord's offering should be immediate. 
The people in this instance were sufficiently informed 
of the need. They had time to learn how far they could 
individually meet it, and then they returned with their 
presents. A simple, practical reply this, to the Divine 
call. Such a fashion should be permanent. The rugged, 
common sense of society has approved and uttered it 
in proverbial form, " He gives twice that gives quickly.** 
Emergencies are not continuous. The critical moment 
gone does but count a life lost, a fruitful plan defeated, 
some gracious hope dispelled, and the bitter regret comes 
that '* it might have been." Tardiness seems almost crim- 
inal at times. Remorse is closely allied to it in the guilty 
soul. To have saved " him that was ready to perish," is 
to have received a priceless blessing, as he knew who gave 
a friend, in the evening, fifty pounds to relieve a destitute 
and sick person. " I will call upon him early in the morn- 
ing," said the receiver. *' You will oblige me, sir, by call- 
ing directly. Think of what importance a good night's 
rest may be to that poor man ! " 

Causes and schemes, however, do not beat with as evi- 
dent a pulse as a starving man, but they may need to live 
much more than he. A Christian civilization is too 
cheaply bartered, if our charity begins, continues, and ends 
. Avith those helped at our doors. The many are more to be 
considered than the few. The authorities do not hesitate 
to blow up a block of magnificent storehouses, if thus a 
whole city may escape conflagration. While instant aid 
would establish, in growing regions, the church, the school, 
the college, and secure society in morality, intelligence, 
and godliness, for ages to come, it is a fatal mistake to 
withhold it. No investment pays so well ; none has so few 
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risks. It needs no very keen eye to read that fact in the 
religious and educational structures, with their untold in- 
fluence for good, which our fathers founded almost as soon 
as they had gained a foothold on these desolate shores. 
Selfishness takes every advantage of delay. One's gen- 
erous purpose weakens as the hours pass, while it is un- 
fulfilled. Larger profits rarely beget larger donations. 
The woman who held valuable real estate, upon the sale of 
which she realized an advance of several thousand dollars, 
and who in surprise exclaimed, " Quick, quick ! let me 
appropriate the tenth before my heart grows hard," felt the 
withering breath of riches upon the tender spirit. Imme- 
diate giving was the price of its liberty. 

The answer then, to this pressing demand upon all who 
love their kind, and would honor God, is not met by a 
resolve to incorporate in the will — which may never be 
written or signed — a handsome bequest — disposing thus 
of that which is not their own, when it has fallen forever 
from their hold — but by a ready yielding of their por- 
tion whenever it is sought by Him who gave it. 

The Mohammedans say : " When one dies, mortals will 
ask, ' What property has he left behind him t * but angels 
will inquire, * What good deeds hast thou sent before 
thee ? ' *' The Roman moralist found that " what I spent 
1 had ; what I left I lost ; what I gave away I have still." 
And so the apostle counseled ** laying up in store . . . 
a good foundation against the time to come." Since delay 
is apt to forfeit this, as other fortunes, while Jehovah is 
inviting us to build and strengthen his sanctuaries, what 
plea could be more pertinent than David's, "the king's 
business required haste." 

The record acquaints us with a further element of true 
charity. 
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II. The Lord's offering must be voluntary. 

It was specially enjoined that only those who were of 
a willing heart," "whose heart stirred them up," "made, 
them willing," were to bring for this service. No be- 
grudged timber, or thread, or precious metal, or stone, was 
to mar the beauty, or be found in the tabernacle. It was 
to be a complete and hearty sacrifice ; it was to proclaim 
the love of the people for their God. No gift was wanted 
which represented simply a selfish wish to eclipse a rival : 
there was no publishing of subscribers of thousands, and 
hundreds, and fifties, and tens, amid the cheers of a curious 
and excited audience ; no begging and mutual provoking 
to large pledges ; no guard around the throng to prevent 
escape till something had been extorted from each ; but 
as they were moved by their own spirits, and not by a 
professional chafer, they brought every morning for the 
work of the Lord. 

Beautiful simplicity theirs, compared with our modern 
methods, which savor so much of the thumb-screw and 
the Pharisee ! 

In some tropical land you may capture a sweet songster 
with gay plumage, and carry him to other climes, only to 
find him silent at your pleading. You have the bird, in- 
deed, but have failed in that for which you brought him. 
So with this fair virtue of benevolence. It will not make 
music out of its sphere. The money is only its form ; its 
spirit is not evoked at any summons. Now, as then, the 
voluntary offering is all that God accepts, who reminds us 
in our vanity that the world is His, and the fullness thereof; 
who would not tell us if He were hungry. 

The worshiper who, by mistake, dropped into the 
charity-box a sovereign, and wishing to withdraw and re- 
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place it with a much smaller piece, but was prevented by 
the priest, and then congratulating himself on his liberality, 
was answered, " Nay, not what you gave, but what you 
meant to give, was all God saw,"- was taught a lesson 
which might still be profitably learned. To be seen of 
men, to make a creditable escape, to gratify a foolish 
fancy, is the secret of much that parades under a better 
name. The double blessing on him that gives, and him 
that takes, is being widely missed, since none comes to 
the niggardly benefactor. It is the free-will token of 
gratitude, the tangible desire for others' welfare, the con- 
crete prayer for the enlargement and vigor of the kingdom 
of Christ, which is in His sight precious, be it much or 
little. The box of spikenard, and the two mites, are still 
famous, while the princely offerings of proud spirits made 
that day, are forgotten. The loving heart must respond 
where and with such as it can, knowing that ** if there be 
first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that he hath not." 

This history shows us still another principle of correct 
giving. 

III. The Lord's offering is to be of such as we have. 

Here were specified gold, silver, jewels, choice woods, 
spices, cloths, skins, the most valued objects in an Oriental 
household. And then there was to be the work of deft 
and loving hands, of skilled and inventive minds, to fashion 
these articles according to the pattern showed in the 
mount. So they brought of what they had — personal 
ornaments, heirlooms, trophies of the chase and of toil — 
men and women, each their gift. 

For all this varied mass there was a place, and the artif- 
icers could not complete the tabernacle without the hum- 
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blest contribution. Bezaleel and Aholiab were gifted with 
special cunning for this task, while " he is an ill mason 
that refuseth any stone." Still, as then, God can use, and 
asks for such as we have. The eye often turns to gauge 
another's wealth, and the suggestion is ready that he might 
pay our part — is he not abundantly able — and so we 
might have leave to amass and get even with him. 

But the Hebrews did not so. While the rulers brought 
onyx-stones, the obscurest servant came with a badger's 
skin ; the wives of princes bearing stuffs of purple were 
not more welcome than the lowliest maiden with the pro- 
ducts of her spinning. Few are destitute of both goods 
and muscle. Some tithe of these can be lifted off irova our 
own, as " a heave-offering to the Lord ; " for it is from what 
We have that a blessing may come. " He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself." The converts in heathen 
lands quickly perceive this obligation, and gladly bring 
their rude wealth of fruits, sugars, ivory, and shells to rear 
the chapel, the schoolhouse, and send their brethren to en- 
lighten those that still sit in darkness. That which is ours, 
though it may not be coin, yet freely given, may, as with 
t:he lame beggar whom Peter healed, be transmuted into 
silver and gold. 

But good wishes and approving words bring down no 

scales which turn with deeds. " Most men," said Sidney 

Smith, " are ready to act the good Samaritan, without the 

^^il and the two pence." And so in this service they do 

T)ut look, and pour in very little oil or wine, though they 

lave enough of both. A five-cent bit poorly represents 

:fifty thousand dollars, and yet in the Lord's treasury there 

is apt to be a plethora of them. The baser metals are 

surely rightly named. "Some give of their means and 
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some of their meanness/' said one. Bat what a shame it is 
that stewards of the King should deal -so penuriously with 
Him, who has entrusted all to them ; nor is it strange that 
once, at least, he who grasped at both riches and a pious 
name, should have been exposed in all his sin, as Ananias 
fell down and gave up the ghost 

This truth of our individual ability to have a share in 
raising the Eternal Temple is full of comfort and encour- 
agement The child's hand may mould, the poor man's 
arm may carry, the struggling widow may adorn, the aged 
saint may set in place there, some token with which God is 
well pleased. 

" Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pd^ 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself; 
Give, give, be always giving. 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give 
The more we Kve." 

When these principles of benevolence have been ob- 
served, a result like that stated in this history is secured. 

IV. Tlie Lord's offering may be complete. 

The tribute of materials grew apace, till the heads of 
departments came, saying, *' The people bring much more 
than enough for the service of the work." Then the order 
was given to restrain them. 

What ! is it true that there is a limit to the willingness 
of any to receive in the Lord's name t Is it so, that the 
savings of the prudent thus bestowed are not cast into a 
bag with holes ? Has the sacred chest really a bottom 
which can ever be covered even } A very general skep- 
ticism prevails as to this. The calls are so constant, there 
is such stress of tone and urgency of appeal, the contribu- 
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tion-box pops out so unexpectedly, the solicitor greets you 
on every hand, — is it true any more than of the daughters 
of the horse-leech that there is any satisfying them ? No 
corporation can survive and pay dividends equal to the 
capital stock. Our Heavenly Father, while giving us 
richly all things to enjoy, makes no such entire levy upon 
our substance, and it is of His offering that we are think- 
ing. Prodigal in His creating, yet He wastes and loses 
nothing, the wise men tell us. And it is not right that 
His people attempt an enterprise of whose expense they 
have no idea. The last stone has lately been laid on the 
tower of Cologne Cathedral, begun more than six hun- 
dred years ago. We should not fail to see its dreary 
financial record, while looking in awe on the imposing 
pile. Churches, not a few, mortgaged upon faith in the 
honesty of future generations, like ships with heavy an 
chors and short cables, are being constantly and deserv- 
edly drawn down under the waves. More and more are 
we learning that law obtains here as everywhere, and 
that wisdom, foresight, and watchfulness are of prime value 
in the realm of benevolence. 

The demand admits of some estimate : definite amounts 
of money and labor can be stated. It is possible to pro- 
vide these. Our great Missionary Boards are compelled 
to give their figures, as showing the extent and claims of 
their work. Our lesser societies and organizations must 
do the same. When with the facts before the Christian 
church, its answer is made immediately^ voluntarily^ and 
with such as each can give, it will be enough and more than 
enough. 

Does a vision so cheering seem Utopian ? Do we con- 
jure it up from the ancient world, and believe it mostly a 
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myth ? Is the mighty greed of men ever to be trans- 
formed into the mild and self-sacrificing spirit of Jesus 
Christ ? 

From that house not made with hands there sounds out 
the triumphant acclaim, which is our sure prophecy as 
well, "Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honor and 
glory and blessing." 

And so we pray in faith, " Thy Kingdom come." 
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THE TABERNACLE. 

Exodus xl. 1-17. 

^ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, On the first day of the first 
month shalt thou set up the tabernacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation^^ etc. 

The Book of Exodus, which begins with the escape of 
Israel from the land of Egypt, fitly closes with the setting 
up of the Tabernacle, and the display of the divine glory 
within and about it. Thus the outward symbolic service 
of Jehovah was complete for that generation of wanderers, 
for whom a movable sanctuary was essential. The law 
had first been given, through obedience to which Israel 
was to walk in communion with God ; the covenant had 
been solemnly ratified ; the visions of divine beauty had been 
granted to Moses ; and at last, after the worship of the 
golden calf had ceased, the meeting-place between Jehovah 
and his people was perfected by their offerings of love and 
labor. What seems to us a shadow was to them, in that 
early day, a glorious substance ; what we regard as a mere 
type was to them a fact of immediate and gracious mean- 
ing. Its pattern had been shown in the mount, and re- 
mains a permanent object-lesson in the school of Christ. 

The first anniversary of the Passover and of the crea- 
tion of Israel's national life under the covenant, was cele- 
brated by the consecration of the Tabernacle. The old 
order of the months in Egypt *iad been changed by divine 
appointment, and April instead of September began the 
23 
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year, so that the people might have a memorial of their 
deliverance in their chronology. So, with a like appropri- 
ateness, the old order of the week-days was silently trans- 
formed by the resurrection of our Lord, and the First Day 
of the week became the better Sabbath of rest and wor- 
ship. The latter six months of the first year of the exo- 
dus seem to have been chiefly occupied by the people in 
spontaneous, generous, elaborate preparation of the taber- 
nacle and its contents. What was its design ? 

It was called, as we notice in the words before us, " the 
tabernacle of the tent of the congregation," which certainly 
suggests to modern ears a general meeting-place for public 
worship. But we must banish from our minds all such 
ideas borrowed from our own day and the sacred customs 
of Christendom. For at least a thousand years in the 
history of the Israelites there was no stated congregational 
worship possible or allowable. The synagogue and the 
Christian church only admitted the people to the spiritual 
presence of God for ends of congregational service. The 
tabernacle, let us remember, was a small tent, incapable of 
holding more than a handful of men, and even the interior 
of Solomon's temple was smaller than many of our chapels. 
Only priests entered the holy place ; only the high-priest, 
once a year, the dark and holiest place, which was un- 
lighted by a single window. The time had not come for a 
free and general service of the Most High. We are, then, 
rather to conceive of the tabernacle as God's meeting-place 
with his people through their anointed representatives. It 
was His House, his home on earth, his palace of beauty, at 
once a sanctuary, a temple, and a royal residence, whose 
throne was the golden plate of the mercy-seat. Thus, for 
generations while the children of Israel were faithful to the 
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covenant, the tabernacle remained the one bright spot on 
earth where the true God condescended to show his grace 
and mercy to man, and where he was ever ready to meet 
the humble and penitent. 

The soul and center of this edifice was the Ark of the 
Covenant. It is significant that the ark is mentioned 
first in the account of the setting up of the building. 
All the hangings, boards, dyed skins and veils were in- 
tended to enshrine and protect this sacred chest, built 
by the express directions of Moses to preserve the 
tables of the law, and to contain, at least for a time, the 
pot of manna and Aaron's rod that budded. These had 
disappeared at the time of the dedication of the temple. 
Over the light and durable acacia-wood of which it was 
made pure gold was laid as a symbol of the purity of Je- 
hovah. The staves for its removal indicated the nomadic, 
changeable character of the people. The lid of solid gold 
was called the mercy-seat, the name by which St. Paul 
describes our Lord, the propitiation for the sins of the 
world ; and on the mercy-seat of the ark, when it had been 
sprinkled with blood, God revealed his gracious pardoning 
presence in the cloud of the Shekinah, even as he meets 
and pardons us through the atonement of Christ, our new 
and living way. Over this mercy-seat, as we learn from the 
earlier account, there rose two images made of pure gold, 
permanently affixed to the mercy-seat, known as the Cher- 
ubim. Doubtless they signified one and the same thing 
with the living creatures seen by Ezekiel and St. John in 
his Revelation. We may imagine that they represented, 
not an angelic but a human order of beings, and were in- 
tended to shadow forth the race of Israel and God*s pecul- 
iar residence among them, or the redeemed, risen, glorified 
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company with whom God ever dwells, and who have gained 
an angelic nature by triumph in Christ. 

Such, in substance, was the chief object in the sanc- 
tuary. It was unseen by the people. The gold they had 
lavished on it was like the acceptable alms done in secret. 
On this small chest, as it stood in the dark chamber, when 
the high-priest in humble dress and with fresh blood of 
sprinkling approached it, there was some outshining of a 
heavenly glory upon the mercy-seat. And so, we may be 
sure, that now, when we have the blood that speaketh bet- 
ter things to plead for us, we can retire into the secret, 
silent, dark chamber of our own innermost hearts, and find 
God ever there to show himself gracious and merciful, and 
to dwell with the humble and contrite. The veil across 
the portion of the tabernacle where the ark stood, shutting 
it off from the holy place, was of the same material, proba- 
bly, with the inner set of curtains, and stood, with its 
gorgeous colors of blue, purple, red and white, — each 
symbolic, — and its wrought figures of cherubim, to shroud 
the mystery within. It added sanctity to the most holy 
place. It spoke of the awfulness of the law of God, and 
of the solemn realities of holding communion with him as 
guilty sinners before a just and holy One. It was also a 
symbol of Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, whose 
human flesh was the veil of his Divine Spirit, and who, 
when that veil was torn upon the cross, passed into the 
holiest, having obtained eternal redemption for us. ■ 

Having first deposited the ark and concealed it by the 
veil, Moses brought in the furniture of the holy place 
where the priests commonly met and engaged in their du- 
ties. The table of acacia- wood was furnished with ''bread 
of the presence," or the shew-bread, partaken of by the 
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priests and changed every Sabbath thenceforward while 
the ritual was observed. Whatever that bread was for the 
time and in itself, we cannot but see in it a symbol of the 
Lord Christ's presence — the true bread that cometh down 
from heaven, and of which if a man eat he shall never 
again hunger. Opposite this table stood the magnificent 
candlestick on which the seven lamps were to be lighted 
and kept burning for the illumination of the priests, who 
must see as well as be nourished while about their sacred 
duties. In all ages the work of God's ministers must be 
essentially to give light, and thereby to save life. The 
churches of Christ are the light of the world in so far as 
their ministry and their membership are, personally, light 
and truth. As the mercy-seat was the peculiar symbol of 
Christ crucified, and ever with his ransomed people, so 
the candlestick and its light set forth to us, if not to the 
ancient Israelites, the Holy Spirit. 

Just before the veil that concealed the Most Holy Place 
stood a small golden altar, on which incense was to be daily 
offered at the time of the sacrifices. The repeated expres- 
sion of the Scriptures cannot lead us astray in our suppo- 
sition that this burning incense represented the ascending 
prayers of the congregation, in connection with their sacri- 
ficiaf ofierings. The Pentateuch nowhere commands or 
invites to prayer. It may be supposed from this omission 
that prayer being one of the instinctive actions of the soul, 
needs no command, even in a fully revealed religion. Or, 
on the other hand, it may be, that along with the act of 
sacrifice there went a silent petition to the Hearer of 
Prayer that He would accept the substitute. We know 
that the patriarchs were men of prayer as were the proph- 
ets. David says, " Let my prayer come before thee as 
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incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice." In the Revelation we read : "And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four-and-twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
lamps and golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers 
of saints. And another angel came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto him 
much incense, that he should oflfer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne." Here it is implied that the prayers of God's peo- 
ple come up as incense to God. We read that while 
Zechariah was burning incense the whole multitude with- 
out were prayings This golden altar with its incense rep- 
resents the intercessory office of our Lord in the heavens, 
while the brazen altar without set forth his sacrificial work. 
For Him shall prayer be made continually, and with Him 
shall his people join till the will of God is done on earth as 
it is in heaven. 

It would be a grateful task, were it possible in these lim- 
its, to enlarge upon that representation of the tabernacle 
and the temple, which is found throughout the Revelation 
of St. John. Much of its imagery, even though he was in 
the Spirit when he saw it, was suggested by the scenes of 
his daily life in Jerusalem. And so, ages before, Moses, 
who had been brought up in the midst of Egyptian idola- 
try, saw many of the scenes to which he had been accus- 
tomed reproduced and changed to pure uses in the pattern 
shown him on the mount. In the heavenly temple, as 
seen by John, there was no altar of burnt-offerings, but the 
altar of incense was there, the veil removed before it, and 
the ark of the covenant exposed to view. May we not 
learn from this that the idea of sacrifice, and of prayer as 
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itself a sacrifice, is to be forever retained in heaven amid 
its thanksgivings and hallelujahs ? Must we not sing, then, 
to the Lamb who hath redeemed us by his blood ? 

The holy place was separated from the court by a cur- 
tain serving the uses of a door, and so called by our trans- 
lators. Passing out toward the people we should see as 
the most significant object in the court the brazen altar of 
sacrifice. Even this was separated from the world's eye by 
an appropriate enclosure, while the altar stood guard over 
the way into the holy place. The p^ple had access only 
to the court into which they brought their offerings for the 
House of the Lord, and for the cleansing of their sins. 
The head of the altar was of earth or of unhewn stones 
having the character of earth. This was surrounded by a 
square copper covering, and became a vessel of the sanc- 
tuary, by which Israel could approach the Lord and be ad- 
mitted to communion with him by means of the blood of 
atonement. The altar of brass was the place where sin 
was judged. It said to the people as they entered the 
court, God is holy, and you are sinful, and without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 

But the priests could not pass from the accomplished 
sacrifice of the outer court upon the great altar without 
again testifying to the sacredness of the spot, as they 
washed at the laver which stood near the curtain of the 
sanctuary. Each part of the service, while it said that God 
could be approached, also and most clearly said that he 
could only be approached in a prescribed way. The taber- 
nacle was his meeting-place with the congregation ; yet 
the people could only come into the outer court, and there 
with their offerings for sin. The priests could pass in and 
stand before the altar of incense in the holy place, and 
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there they must pause. The high-priest only once a year 
could enter the veil, and see on the innermost shrine the 
symbol of Jehovah^s presence. The erection of the taber- 
nacle and preparations for its first service were completed, 
we read, by the anointing of all parts of the edifice and its 
furniture with holy oil, and the consecration of the priests. 
Then the Lord manifested his gracious presence. Among 
the lessons which the tabernacle teaches us, we note — 

1. That we can approach God only in his own way. 
What is religion ? Is it an outgrowth of the religious 

instinct, a resultant of the different movements of the relig- 
ious feeUng in all ages and races } Is it the gradually sys- 
tematized expression of our dependence and longings after 
God } Is there a religion of humanity entitled to our 
sober thought } Is the way of access to God cast up by 
any one who seeks him, one way being as good as another 
if sincerely chosen } The tabernacle teaches us to answer 
all these questions in the negative. It distinctly tells us 
that the way of access to God is lost by a sinful race, and 
can never be found except as he points it out by a revela- 
tion of his will. The people could not hurriedly, indepen- 
dently, promiscuously draw near to God in his holy place, 
for they had forever forfeited such a privilege. No ; they 
could come by their representatives, come by sacrifice and 
confession of guilt, come at stated times and by carefully 
prescribed means. Nor has this necessity been abolished 
in these latter days of abundant liberty ; for still it remains 
true that no man cometh to the Father but by the Son, who 
is alone the way and the truth and the life. This leads us 
to note — 

2. The unity of the ideas of divine revelation. 

The typical form is observed in grace as well as in 
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nature. There are laws spiritual as well as laws natural. 
The thoughts suggested by the tabernacle are embodied 
and perfected in Christ, and the true and only religion is 
the same in its essential demands on the heart and the 
conscience from age to age. The first thing the Taber- 
nacle said was, that God could be approached in his own 
way and that only, and the true Israelite came to accept 
that way. The ritual again and further said, that man 
could neither make nor offer his own sacrifice. The means 

of atonement must be distinctly provided according to the 

• 

law, but the offerer could not lay himself nor his gift upon 
the altar. It must be accomplished by a mediating priest, 
God's accredited representative. But still more promi- 
nently the ritual said, that without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission. No approach for the sinner to his 
offended Maker. The priest alone could touch the blood 
of the victims and place it upon the altar. No part of the 
offering went into the inner sanctuary but the blood. Thus 
was symbolized the free and complete self-surrender to God 
on the part of the penitent Israelite, the giving up of his 
life and its restoration to him. 

Now, we ask, how could a service obviously so imper- 
fect have answered the ends of God's justice and love, un- 
less it was to be perfected in the fullness of time, and its 
great ideas were to be glorified in the person of Christ } 
God took this idea of vicarious sacrifice and ploughed it 
into the thoughts of the world, making it the center of a 
mighty religious system for thousands of years. But he 
always said, " This is not the • end." The ritual of the 
tabernacle was not a mist to be burned away, nor were its 
thoughts to grow old and die. 

The necei^sity for a priesthood did not pass away with 
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the destruction of the temple, but remains to be met only 
in the person of our ascended High Priest that has passed 
into the heavens. The thoughts of God remain the same, 
age to age. All who are saved in the ancient or modern 
church, in the shadow of the law or the light of the Gos- 
pel, are saved by One Mediator, whose office was exercised 
in every true sacrifice from AbeFs to his own on Calvary. 
We must accept the way of life as God in his mercy opens 
it to us. 

The entire religious system of the Jews was a mistake — 
a confusing, meaningless superstition, unworthy of the 
God who instituted it, unless Jesus is the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. It is the shadow of 
nothing otherwise, and not the shadow of which Christ is 
the substance. 

Standing, then, in the presence of Christ, we find our- 
selves at the center of revealed truth. He interprets the 
old, he brings in the new, but old and new alike are seen 
to be one in Him. 
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THE BURNT-OFFERING. 

Leviticus i. 1-14. 

^And the Lord called unto Moses ^ and spake unto him out of the 
tabernacle of the congregation^ sayings Speak unto the children of 
Israel^ and say unto them^ If any man of you bring an offering 
unto the Lord, ye shall bring your offering of the cattle^ even of 
the herd, andof the flock, ^^ etc. 

Those who regard the Book of Leviticus as a mass of 

instructions about a ceremonial long since abolished, and 

of details of a law outgrown, overlook its real significance. 

Its importance in sacred history is that it marks the time 

when God drew near to men, and invited them to draw 

near to him. It records a great change in the methods of 

worship. Hitherto he had declared his will on Mount 

Sinai, in the midst of thunderings, and lightnings, and 

earthquakes. The people had stood afar off in fear. They 

had not ventured to touch the mountain. God had spoken 

to them through Moses, as mediator. Now he said, " Let 

them build me a tabernacle, that I may dwell among them." 

At this point the book of Leviticus is separated from the 

book of Exodus. From this time God was to dwell in the 

midst of his people. Their lives, their daily acts and 

t:houghts, assumed a new significance. For within their 

camp was a smoking altar, whose incense was a voiceless 

"but constant prayer ; and a Holy of Holies, in whose 

mysterious recesses dwelt the unseen Jehovah. Every 

man, woman, and child, among them, might have, must 
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have, daily personal relations with him. All the interest 
of this book centers in the newly erected tabernacle. All 
its events are included in less than one month. But it 
marks an important transition in the history of the chosen 
people, and of God's revelation of himself to men. 

The book opens with a detailed description of the 
methods of offering the Burnt Sacrifice. Concerning this 
offering we note the principle that, — 

I. Acceptable worship must be in accordance with Divine 
direction. 

Many approach God with the feeling that he is so glad 
to have the attention of men, that he will welcome them 
under any circumstances. But he has made conditions for 
those who would offer acceptable worship. An obedient 
spirit is one condition. " Not every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doieth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven." A reverent spirit is another. " Put thy shoes 
from off thy feet," he said to Moses, approaching the burn- 
ing bush, " for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground." Faith is another. " He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him." The whole history of his ap- 
proach to men shows that he would teach them the right 
way to approach him. The people that had been so awe- 
stricken by the voice from out the burning mount, that 
they entreated that the word should not be spoken to them 
any more, would not venture to approach Jehovah unless 
they were called, nor in any other way than the appointed. 
God has a right to prescribe the methods by which he 
shall be worshiped; and it was a proof of his mercy that 
he entered into minute details. " See," said he, " that thou 
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make all things according to the pattern showed thee in the 
mount" 

In any way that God commands, worship is a priceless 
privilege. In this book he appointed that men should ap- 
proach him in and through sacrifices. The Bible is silent 
about the origin of sacrifice. We cannot tell whether or 
not it began by Divine command. But it seems to have 
sprung intuitively from man's feeling of sin and need — 
conviction of obligation to God, and gratitude. The first 
recorded sacrifice is Abel's offering of the fatlings of his 
•flock. It is not mentioned as enjoined by God, but as if 
it were a spontaneous act of worship. From that time, at 
least, sacrifice appears to have been a common method 
among men of worshiping superior beings. God took 
this method of expressing religious feelings and thoughts, 
and taught the people to worship him by the forms to 
which they were accustomed. But he elevated and re- 
fined it till it was as different from that of the heathen 
nations as the Bible is different from the so-called sacred 
books of India. It was figurative and symbolic. The 
people were like children, in mental and spiritual discipline, 
and needed to be taught, as we teach children, by diagrams 
and models. Through these methods men received rudi- 
mentary communications of the character and will of God, 
more easily intelligible, than higher and more spiritual 
revelations. 

The object of sacrifices was to awaken and maintain 
Teverence for God, and to express men's feelings toward 
him. Various kinds were therefore appointed, that men 
might make as complete a representation as possible, of 
the character of God, and of all the great truths concern- 
ing him, and men's reconciliation to him, and might give 
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expression to all their diversified feelings and wants. But 
the principle involved in them is essential and abiding. 
God's appointed way for the approach of men to him has 
always been by sacrifice. Except through it no man can 
draw near to him ; and, step by step, he has so exalted its 
meaning in men's minds, that the true idea of sacrifice is 
the revelation of God's own person, and the highest con- 
ception of prayer is the willing devotion of man's im- 
mortal self as an offering to God. 

Not now the blood of bulls and of goats, but the blood 
of Christ is the sacrifice by which we come to God. " He 
taketh away the first that he may establish the second. 
By the which will we are sanctified through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all." The way is as 
distinctly and definitely described under the new dispensa- 
tion as under the old. ** No man," Christ said, " can come 
unto the Father but by me." True religion is a revealed 
way of approach to God. 

Among those sacrifices which God sanctioned by his 
approval and appointment, the oldest was the burnt-offer- 
ing. We not ice, — 

II. Its special significance. 

Its Hebrew name means, "an ascending." The first 
symbol by which men sought communion with God, ex- 
pressed a voluntary and entire dedication of themselves to 
him. They declared, by it, their aspiration after him ; 
their desire to do his will ; their self-surrender to him. It 
was this devotion of soul that made the offering a sweet 
savor unto him. 

Therefore, the worshiper himself took a prominent part 
in the acts of sacrifice. He laid his own hand on the 
head of the victim, to make it his representative. Then he 
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slew it The priest dashed its blood against the altar, then 
cut it up and burned it. The blood signified the life, that 
is, the means by which life is supported. The word used 
for blood, in earliest Old Testament times, was " soul." It 
was holy, must never be eaten, becgiuse, as the symbol of 
the immaterial and immortal, it was sacred to him who is 
immaterial and immortal. It was almost never sprinkled 
on the altar except in the sin-offering. It was dashed 
against the altar, signifying that the real inward life must 
be devoted entirely to God. It meant that the sacrificer 
» offered himself, soul and body, to submit his will to the 
will of God. 

But since such an offering could be accepted only from 
one who was sinless, or purified from sin, it was, in the 
Mosaic dispensation, always preceded by a sin-offering. 
Man, conscious of sin, dared not approach God. But 
he pushed forward the guiltless animal as a symbol of his 
desire to approach him. When thus restored by forgive- 
ness, he dedicated himself to God in the burnt-offering. 
This he followed by an offering of flour and oil, and of 
wine, to show that with himself he consecrated the gifts 
that God gave him. The sin-offering was the expression 
of desire for pardon. The burnt-offering was the sur- 
render of life to God. The meat-offering was the conse- 
cration of life's blessings to him. 

The idea of confession of sin, and need of pardon, was 
in all the sacrifices ; but in the burnt-offering it was sub- 
ordinate to that of self-consecration, and in the peace- 
offering to that of thanksgiving, and happy fellowship with 
God. The central idea of the burnt sacrifice is self-dedi- 
cation. And as the infinite worthiness of God to receive 
it is increasingly understood, and his estimate of its value 
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is increasingly appreciated, and his own sacrifice that it 
might be made fit to be oflFered is apprehended, do men 
advance in the knowledge and in the grandeur of worship, 
and in likeness to him. 

We notice, then, — 

III. The relation of the Burnt-Offering to Christian 
worship. 

The principle involved in that sacrifice is a constant 
element in religion. Self-dedication means more to the 
Christian than it did to the Jew, in proportion as God is 
better known by having come nearer to men in Christ and 
by his Spirit ; and as the value of the offering is more 
clearly seen since life and immortality have been brought 
to light through the gospel. 

I. This offering suggests the holiness of God, All the 
sacrifices of the Jewish ritual express the feeling from which 
a religious life flows as its source, and on which it depends 
— the feeling of sin and of the divine holiness, which is 
the standard by which sin is measured. One idea per- 
vades that ritual, gives it significance, and is its glory. 
Holiness is its character, and holiness is its end. The 
tabernacle, the vessels, the garments of the priests must 
be holy. All who approach God must be holy, the priests 
who minister, and the people who worship. One voice was 
to be heard in the camp of Israel, in the tabernacle, and.in 
the dwellings : the echo of the solemn utterance of angels 
and archangels, who continually cry, " Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts." But in the burnt-offering this utter- 
ance was concentrated. Infinite holiness claims the life of 
men. To him all things rightfully flow. Life and worth 
are to be found only in approaching him ; and he can be 
approached only in voluntary sacrifice. Mounting upward 
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toward God by self-sacrifice is fulfilling his will. That is* 
the great lesson of the burnt-ofiering, and that is the cen- 
tral idea of Christian living. " I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service." 

2. The burnt-offering suggests the spirit of acceptable 
Christian worship. It must be pure ; and we are not pure. 
It is sacrilege to offer a polluted object in sacrifice to the 
holy God. New purposes, good resolutions, good acts, do 
not fit one already stained by sin^ to offer himself as an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice. The burnt-offering was always preceded 
by the sin-offering ; and we may not approach God to 
offer ourselves in sacrifice without it. Think of the dis- 
pleasure of God which must be incurred by bringing to 
him an offering which is known to be unholy ! 

But the way has been opened for us to present ourselves 
to God as an acceptable sacrifice. Christ has offered one 
sacrifice for sins forever. The Son of God has given him- 
self to be slain as a victim, that we may offer ourselves as 
living sacrifices, acceptable to God. What grandeur is 
there in the self-dedication which has been prepared for by 
such an act ! How keenly is the sense of guilt brought 
home to us ! how deeply are we impressed by the magni- 
tude of the divine mercy which admits us to this audience 
with God, and invites us to worship ! 

3. The burnt-offering suggests the character of the ac- 
ceptable Christian worshiper. He is indebted to Christ for 
a.ccess to the throne of grace ; for expectation that his 
sacrifice will be accepted ; for knowledge of God, and the 
liope of perpetual communion with him. He knows that 
lie is bought with a price, so great, so utterly undeserved, 

24 
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that the only acknowledgment he can make in return is 
the offering of himself as the sign and expression of the 
love of his heart. He is constrained to say, — 

" Were the whole realm of nature mine. 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my alL" 

It is said that Ponsa, the Chinese potter, was ordered by 
the emperor to make for him a rare vase. After having 
tried many times in vain, at last in despair he threw himself 
into the flames, and the effect on the vase was such that it 
came out the most beautiful piece of porcelain ever seen. 
Such a self-surrender, and nothing less, makes the work 
which God requires of us acceptable to him. For conse- 
cration implies a work to be done in his service. The 
Omnipotent One, for our gracious nurture, and to afford 
us means to express our gratitude, condescends to employ 
us in his service, and to make us feel the necessity of this 
work. That he requires this offering, and has prescribed 
the way in which it shall be made, implies also the assur- 
ance of such light and guidance that in this offering of our- 
selves in practical duties no strength need be wasted, and 
no task which he lays on us need be neglected. 

This offering of ourselves is a continual sacrifice. To the 
infinite worthiness of him who was transfigured on the 
mount, crucified on the cross, who rose from the dead and 
ascended into the heavens, we give unreservedly all that 
we possess and control, the life itself, which was his gift to 
us. We are to breathe out that life to him in voluntary 
sacrifice in every tone of voice, in every look of the face, 
in every affection of the heart, in all our manner of doing 
business, and in all our intercourse with our fellow-men 
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The ancient symbol has been transformed by the revela- 
tion ©r Christ's dying love, and by the inspiration of his 
spirit dwelling in us, till we ourselves are on the altar, ex- 
hibiting in our daily lives the significance of the burnt- 
ofFeriiig. 

We have also the assurance, that coming thus in the 
name of Christ we are acceptable to God. He will neither 
turn away from nor overburden our willing loyalty and 
devotion. He who said to the weary disciples, " Come ye 
yourselves apart and rest awhile," knows how to temper 
the burdens he lays on us to our strength, and to make 
our labors offerings of sweet savor unto him. 

Such a breathing forth of self to Christ requires a con- 
stant kindling of spirit in love and devotion ; a strong faith, 
and the habit of regarding one's self in all relations as 
created and fitted to live to his glory. Frequent prayer 
and reading of the Word of God and thought on it are the 
means of keeping this fire burning on the altar. " It is 
the spirit that qilickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing. 
The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life." The mind filled with religious truth in its breadth 
and completeness, fosters the sense of God's presence in 
the soul. Direct communion with him brings us under 
the continual consciousness of his divine power and love, 
surrounds us with an atmosphere of spirituality wherever 
^e are. 

All the solemnity of the temple, and all the sublime sig- 
nificance of its worship, and all the glory of the divine 
presence in it, are realized in every consecrated life. 



" For man the living temple is, 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries 
He bears with him." 
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THE PEACE-OFFERING. 

Leviticus vn. 11-18. 

" And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace-offerings^ which he 

shall offer unto the Lord^"* etc. 

In the ritual of the Hebrews there were three great 
classes of offerings, namely : the burnt-offering, the sin- 
offering, and the peace-offering. The meat and drink 
offerings were secondary, and were usually offered in con- 
nection with other sacrifices, the latter exclusively. The 
burnt-offering and the peace-offering were known before 
the giving of the law. The sin-offering was instituted 
in connection with the law, as made necessary by it. In 
the patriarchal sacrifices there was a main reference to the 
giving of self and of what was valua'ble to self, to God. 
The sacrificial significance of blood was not yet revealed. 
The fat of the victim was more made of than the blood. 
The first connection of religious ideas with blood was in 
the institution of the Passover. The law of the sin-offer- 
ing soon followed. The burnt-offering was wholly con- 
sumed, and expressed entire consecration. The sin-offer- 
ing was partly consumed and partly eaten by the priests ; 
the significant act in it being the dashing of the blood 
against the sides of the altar, and the sprinkling with it 
of the altar and the worshiper, and expressed atonement 
The peace-offering was divided between the altar or God, 
the priest, and the worshiper, and expressed communion. 
All the classes of offerings pointed to Christ. In the 
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publication of the law, the law of peace-offerings is given 
last, perhaps to declare that it naturally follows the others 
as a sacrifice of completeness, that every view of Christ 
is gathered into it. As a type it expressed the new rela- 
tion to God of a pardoned sinner. I have said that the 
leading and characteristic idea in the peace-offering is 
communion. But other ideas group about this and center 
m It. 

I. The peace-offering is a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
Three forms of it are specified : (i) the offering of thanks- 
giving, i. e. for some special blessing ; (2) the vow, the 
fulfillment of a promise to God ; (3) the voluntary offering, 
made from 2^ principle of gratitude, when, with no spe 
cial occasion, the worshiper called upon his soul and all 
within him to praise and bless God's holy name. It was a 
peace-offering, a national thanksgiving, which Solomon 
made at the dedication of the temple. It is this sacrifice 
which is so frequently referred to in the Psalms. In con- 
nection with the celebration of the Passover there were 
two peace-offerings. The former of these is continued in 
the Paschal supper, which is a sacrifice of peace-offering ; 
a feast of thanksgiving for God's greatest gift to men ; a 
'service of all kept by the church, to be joyously observed. 
We should thank God at the sacramental table for all 
special blessings. A grateful heart will celebrate there all 
special exhibitions of the divine goodness. At the table we 
should joyfully fulfill our promises made to God ; those 
sacred covenants, into which, in trial or trouble, or in 
•undertaking serious enterprises, we have entered with 
him. And at his table we should make our voluntary offer- 
ings, not in view of the special, but the constant mercies 
of God ; the daily and hourly grace, not the freshet- water 
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in the stream of divine providence, but the constant flow 
from the inexhaustible " upper springs." The voluntary 
offerings made in the dearth of special blessings, made in 
times of the deepest need of them, made when vows are 
in suspense, but we await the issue, whether God will 
bless our undertakings or not, how well do these befit all 
our approaches to God ! how well, of all places, do they 
befit the sacrifice of the Communion ! 

2. The peace-offering is a sacrifice of fellowship. This 
idea lies at its center ; taken with the preceding of thanks- 
giving, is its characteristic idea. The feature peculiar to 
it was the sacrificial meal ; the partaking of that which 
was offered by the worshiper. The priests shared in 
what was offered in the meat and sin offerings. The 
worshiper also partook of the peace-offering. The sacri- 
fice was an act of holy communion. All the offering is 
presented to God. He gives us back a portion from the 
altar. Christ is our sacrifice. At the communion we/ar- 
take of the Paschal Lamb. God gives us of his flesh to 
eat, of his blood to drink. We do not feed ourselves, 
fellow-Christians. When we came home returning prodi- 
gals, we did not bring our feast with us. Our Father set 
the table for us. And he did not simply provide for us ; • 
He sat down with us. *' Let us eat and be merry," he 
said; and in the joyful supper he also partook. At the 
communion Christ says : Let us eat. Let us drink. He 
sits at the table with us. 

As the sacred meal of the peace-offering was an act of 
communion with God, so it was an act of mutual com- 
munion. It was a social meal. The priests, the worshiper, 
his family, and . other friends shared with him. So was 
it in the peace-offering of the Passover, so in Solomon's 
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great feast of dedication ; so is it at the communion-table. 
We commune with God and with each other. We par- 
take of Christ not only ; we partake of him together. Holy 
fellowship, of loftiest, tenderest experience. What a beau- 
tiful relation of Christian to fellow-Christian is here 
exhibited ! How the fact that we have sat at Christ's table 
together, together partaken of the Lamb of God, commits 
us to the purest brotherly love, most free from all self- 
seeking alienation, suspicion, bitterness ; charges us, " Ye 
are members one of another." How much is meant when 
we are exhorted to be at peace one with another. It is to 
be in fellowship in the sacrament, in offering together our 
offering of peace, partaking together our joyous sacrificial 
supper, at which the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
sit and partake with us. Is true communion anything less 
than this } Can it possibly be } 

3. Tlie basis of communion in the peace-offering is sacri- 
fice ; and in the sacrifice^ the shedding of blood. The shed- 
ding of the blood in this particular sacrifice does not rep- 
resent, as in the sin-offering, the act of atoning for sin. 
The bleeding Christ as our peace-offering is not our sin- 
bearer. But his blood in this offering also declares that 
an atonement has been made ; and that the sole ground 
of fellowship with God is the reconciling blood of the 
Lamb. "But now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ, for he 
is our peace." (Eph. ii. 13, 14.) We trust that the offer- 
ing of Christ once for all has procured our pardon. But 
we follow our sin-offering with the peace-offering of the 
sacrament, and we constantly renew our sacrament to ex- 
press our joy in redemption, and our recognition of the 
sole ground of it, the blood of the Redeemer, We do not 
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need the daily sin-ofTering, but the daily peace-offering, that 
we need to the end of life. To feel the significance of the 
blood in the Lord's Supper, picture to yourself a man pre- 
senting himself with his peace-offering at the door of the 
tabernacle. He seeks to be at peace with God. Any- 
where within the court he slays it. Other sacrifices were 
to be slain on the north side of the altar ; but this might be 
killed anywhere within the altar court, probably because this 
class of sacrifices was so numerous. The worshiper him- 
self presents it, lays his hand upon it, kills it. But having 
done this, he can go no further. Now he needs the inter- 
vention of the priest to sprinkle the blood upon the altar, 
to burn the Lord's portion, and to heave upward, or wave 
to and fro, in token of presenting it to God, that which was 
to be eaten in the subsequent sacrificial meal. Our offer- 
ing is only accepted when it is made in dependence upon 
the mediation of Christ's blood. The sacrament is only an 
act of communion with him whose sins have been washed 
away in the fountain filled with blood. It is in vain for 
men to teach of communion with God on any natural 
basis without the blood of Jesus Christ. You speak of 
enjoying communion with God and with good people. Is 
it in the blood of the Son of God? Certain tribes in 
Africa have a custom which they call blood-brotherhood, 
the most sacred of all relationships. By the mutual trans- 
ference from the veins of each to the other of their blood, 
two become in the most binding and inviolable manner 
brothers. Ours is a blood-brotherhood, fellow-Christians ; 
only with us the seal of the covenant is the blood of 
Christ. Is your communion with Christ founded in his 
blood applied for you } Is your communion with his peo- 
ple blood-brotherhood ? Have you made a peace-offering 
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on the basis of a previous sin-offering of atonement for 
your soul ? 

4. The peace-offering requires holiness in the worshiper. 
This fact is expressed in the provision that unleavened 
bread should be offered as a part of the sacrifice. Yeast, 
or leaven, was a symbol of corruption. The principle of 
corruption must be carefully excluded if our offering was 
to find acceptance. Before one could offer the sacrifice of 
peace he must be at peace, and this by the removal of his 
sin. Therefore the bread of the sacrifice is unleavened, as 
expressing the removal of sin. Only those are permitted 
to remain at the wedding-feast who have on the wedding- 
garment. The man without a wedding-garment was re- 
moved. Before the prodigal son could eat of the fatted 
calf he must have put upon him the best robe. Is there old 
leaven of sin in your life t As you would be able to com- 
mune, purge it out. Follow after holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord, here or hereafter. If you find 
in your heart a preference for sin, let it concern you. Ask 
yourself how this can be if you are a new man. The sac- 
rament is a joyous supper, but only to those who have been 
cleansed from the guilt of sin, have received the spotless 
robe of Christ's righteousness. 

5. In the peace-offering the sinfulness of a nature par- 
tially sanctified is confessed. With the offering of un- 
leavened bread one of leavened bread was also to be made. 
This was not a part of the sacrifice, but a meat-offering 
accompanying the sacrifice. It is particularly stated that 
this bread was leavened ; that is, the principle of corrup- 
tion was within, and working in it. Since our conversion 
we are not sinners in the same sense as before. The 
curse of sin has been removed from the souL It is no 
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more on us ; but it is in us. We cannot make to God an 
absolutely holy offering. If we come at all, it must be 
with the confession, *' Vile and full of sin I am." 

Some claim that they have no sin. They are deceived. 
The best and most we can truthfully affirm is that sin is 
no more on us as a curse. In our offering itself we should 
say, " We trust that the blood of Jesus Christ has taken 
away our burden of guilt, that we have been clothed in his 
righteousness." But sin is still within us ; we see it more 
clearly every day. We cry to God with pangs of con- 
science ever keener : 

" Break off the yoke of inbred sin, 
And fully set my spirit free." 

Bring in your offering the unleavened bread of holiness ; 
but bring also the leavened bread, — a guilty creature's 
confession that sin is not yet entirely expelled from his 
heart. 

6. In the peace-offering the worshiper was to keep near 
the sacrifice. This idea is expressed in the provision that 
the meat of the offering was not to be kept over until the 
third day, and only in one exceptional case to the second 
day. It was to be eaten the same day. It was expensive 
to bring a frequent offering. God made allowance for this. 
He permitted the sacrifice, in this offering, of male and 
female creatures of all the five kinds prescribed for sacri- 
fices. In a fulfillment of a vow he even abated the 
restriction that the sacrifice should be without blemish. 
No creature with an imperfect limb might be brought 
But there was danger that that which was kept over 
should become corrupt. If one was allowed so to keep it, 
he would be tempted to make his communion meal oflf 
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unwholesome meat, less than the freshest and best To 
give all possible indulgence, still another exception was 
made whereby the offering might be eaten the second day ; 
but the rule was that the offering should be consumed the 
same day it was presented. Keep near to God. Renew 
your offering daily. Think not that you can live on past 
devotions of yesterday, of last Sabbath ; that the meat will 
keep long even from your most joyous sacrifice. Renew 
it It is worth the cost to put all we can bring into the 
sacrifice of the peace-offering. We tend to make reHgion 
consist of other elements, to the exclusion of sacrifices. 
We expend upon the accompaniments of worship our 
religious indulgences. Plain as our religious order may 
be, we vary and enlarge and enrich it ; we decorate it. We 
conceal from ourselves, in attention to these externals, the 
fact that the life of religion is devotion, and that the life 
of devotion is the element in it of sacrifice. The early 
church kept near the sacrifice. They communed daily. 
Perhaps we mistake in having so infrequent communion 
services. But offer your peace-offering daily. The freshest 
offering is the best. Keep near to Christ The near place 
is the place of fellowship. The suggestions of the peace- 
offering are most practical for any one who seeks to live 
close to God. It is the complete offering. It expresses 
the idea of the burnt-offering, entire consecration ; of the 
sin- an^ trespass-offerings, atonement for sin ; and it ex- 
presses its own characteristic idea, the joyous communion 
of the soul with God and all saints. It expresses all the 
possible relations of Christ to the soul which sacrifice can 
embody. Keep we Christ before us ever in all his offices. 
In our daily devotion we should thank God for his mer- 
cies ; daily we should seek communion with him at his 
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table spread anew before us, having set forth upon it a 
portion from the Paschal sacrifice, the body and the blood 
of the Lamb that was slain ; daily foster the association 
that the basis of communion is the atoning blood, and 
that the communicant must have upon him the robe of 
Christ's righteousness, and yet, with this, the contrite 

• 

sense of sin within, which he confesses, and from which 
he will not be wholly free until death ; daily should we 
remember that the condition of daily communion is a 
daily offering. Whoever so approaches God, Christ is his 
peace. However far away some time, daily he is now 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ ; daily he finds the 
middle wall of partition broken down, and a way into the 
holiest place opened. 
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NADAB AND ABIHU. 

Leviticus x. i-ii. 
*^ And Nadab and Abihuy the sons of Aaron^^ etc. 

To the religious student, history is a continuous series 
of the forth-puttings of God, every epoch a new revela- 
tion, every incident freighted with special significance 
and suggestiveness. And yet there are differences of 
manifestation. Just as here and there among the mountains 
there are solitary peaks that flame with the fierceness of 
internal fires, so in the array of providential interposi- 
tions there are incidents which are volcanic, their light 
and heat making the truth they teach emphatic. The gleam 
of the seraph's sword at the gates of Eden declares more 
forcibly than any words the sinner's banishment from 
God ; the roar of the swelling waves of the deluge is the 
voice of many waters attesting the terrible might of the 
Divine judgments ; the lightnings of Sinai write out the 
sovereignty of the Decalogue in letters of fire. And so in 
the passage before us we have the law of worship announced, 
not in the measured statements of a statute, but in words 
of terror spoken with tongues of flame. The emphasis of 
the utterance is a measure of the importance of the topic. 
What answer does the incident give us to the vital question, 
How can men worship God acceptably } 

!• The character of the worshiper is a factor of impor- 
tance. 

While the people were yet trembling at the judgments 
sent upon the off^ending priests, God ordained certain 
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restrictions to be observed by those who ministered at 
his altars which should be " a statute forever throughout 
your generations, that ye may put difference between holy 
and unholy, and betw^n unclean and clean." The nu- 
merous directions in the Jewish ritual looking to personal 
purity, were all symbolic and significant of the value of 
character in the office of worship. The sweet singer of 
Israel caught the meaning of the long array of ordinances 
and crystallized it in the Psalm, " Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord ? and who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart." 
The apostle of the Lord emphasizes the same truth when 
he says, " I will therefore that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands, without wrath and doubting ; " and 
also in his wider call to worshipful souls : " Let us draw 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water." Both the old covenant and the 
new are imperative in insisting upon right character as 
essential to right worship. 

Yet the world at large puts light stress on this matter. 
Those searching words of Christ himself, " God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth," are so caricatured in the popular interpretation 
of them, that they are urged as an exemption from all 
formal services of devotion, and as a warrant for making a 
shallow sentimentalism cover the Divine claims upon them 
for praise and prayer. The soundness of the inward life 
as prerequisite to a real approach to God is seldom con- 
sidered. 

Something of the common error on this point is due to 
the faulty theory of the times. This is a material age that 
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exalts the form above the spirit According to the defini- 
tion of the masses, the worship of God consists in " going 
to church," anywhere, in any mood. The whole Sabbath 
congregation of disciples and unbelievers, men who are 
awake and men who are asleep, is called a " worshiping 
assembly." Under so loose a conception of worship, the 
spiritual condition of the individual will be considered of 
little account. If he bends the knee, and bows the head, 
and joins in the hymn, and listens to the sermon, and 
honors the contribution-box, and pays his pew-tax, he is 
rated as a worshiper. 

But what an immense difference there is between this 
shadow that satisfies the multitude, and the substance, that 
satisfies God. Real worship is affluent in possibilities. It 
is not only the adoration of the creature for the Creator, 
but under proper conditions it is the revelation of the Cre- 
ator to the creature. " Blessed are the pure in hearty for 
they shall see God^ Those who, like the apostle, are " in 
the spirit on the Lord's day," — and every day may be a 
** Lord's day," — are caught up into the realm of spiritual 
vision, and stand face to face with realities that on lower 
levels are at best the dreams and hopes of faith. Worship 
as an offering may be formal, though even for that to be 
acceptable there must be some preparedness of heart ; but 
worship, in order to prove a revelation^ must be spiritual, 
and in securing that, the attitude of soul is everything. 
To sit together with our Lord in " heavenly places," to 
have and to know that we have "fellowship with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ," that is the uplift 
of real worship, and that experience comes only to pure 
and devout souls. Character, the style and stamp of the 
man, that is the one thing needful. 
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II. The purpose of the worshiper is an element of which 
God makes account 

Whatever other reasons may have influenced Nadab and 
Abihu to offer " strange fire," it is quite evident that they 
had some selfish end to serve. In the exercise of the or- 
derly courses of their ministry they were employed in a 
subordinate capacity, and attracted no special attention. 
Quite likely they imagined that by the adoption of a new 
method they would establish a reputation for originality 
and become popular favorites. Egotism, vanity, and a 
desire for personal profit, were the motives that led them 
into the sin that wrought their ruin. 

Some of the lineal descendants of these ancient priests 
still minister at the altar. When a man makes the house 
of God the arena for personal display, when he cultivates 
eccentricities and extravagances of manner and utterance, 
and uses them to attract a crowd and make himself famous, 
he is offering " strange fire," even though he occupies the 
foremost pulpit in the land. He only is true priest who 
endeavors himself to reach, and to help others to reach, 
communion with the Father of spirits. God looks down 
into every pulpit, and into every minister's heart, and judges 
every prayer, and criticises every sermon, and estimates the 
worth or worthlessness of the service offered, according as 
he finds or fails to find, a singleness of purpose to honor him, 
the sovereign motive that originates and regulates it all. 

It is not to the pulpit alone that this standard of measure- 
ment is applied. The fact that men are found in the house 
of God, is not of itself proof that they are true worship- 
ers. Why are they there t is the test question. Coming 
to be charmed with eloquence is not worship. Attendance 
from force of habit is not worship. Participation in public 
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service because it is reputable, or gives one standing, or 
helps to wear away a day unoccupied with business, this is 
not worship. . As God looks down on our Sabbath assem- 
blies, in how many pews he sees men and women offering 
" strange fire," instead of bringing the appointed sacrifice. 
The spirit of devotion that animates real service is -omitted. 
Ceremony is easier than consecration, and so men satisfy 
themselves with the outward observance, while the essential 
need of the inward aspiration is entirely overlooked. 

It is said sometimes that the offices of public worship are 
waning in interest and influence. To whatever extent that 
is true, the reason is not far to find. It is not from lack 
of facilities and appliances. There are wheels enough, but 
not enough of "the living spirit in the wheels." The 
critical hearing of the sermon, and the enjoyment of the 
efforts of the choir, have been substituted for prostration of 
soul before God, and a " feeling after him, if haply they may 
find him." Abolish the intellectual and aesthetic theory of 
worship and restore the spiritual, and the evil is corrected. 
Let every man feel that only the outgo of his heart to God 
is his worship, and our places of prayer will become true 
temples where the glory of the Shekinahj bums, and 
where hushed assemblies gather to sun themselves in the 
light of the Divine presence. 

III. The preparation for worship is a matter to which 
God attaches great importance. 

There was a specific command in connection with this 
incident, (vs. 8, 9.) In the house of God, things suffered 
elsewhere were forbidden. Men should be at their best 
when they approach the place and hour of worship. Every 
faculty should be in highest exercise, every barrier to God's 
freest access to the soul should be broken down. Hence 

25 
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the minute discipline of the Jewish priesthood — the special 
preparation enjoined for the discharge of the more solemn 
offices of their religion. They were all symbolic of the 
care necessary to fit a human soul for its fullest communion 
with its Maker. 

The times have changed, but God has not. If he is no 
farther away, he is no nearer to us than he was to his 
ancient people. Ceremonies have been modified, but the 
law of worship remains intact. Now as then, true worship 
requires preparation. It is the disastrous mistake of mod- 
ern theory, that it regards real approach to God as an ordi- 
nary incident, instead of an extraordinary experience. The 
experience may become habitual, but it is none the less 
extraordinary, out of the common groove, a thing apart by 
itself "Work is worship," says a philosophy in high 
favor. Yes, but only under specific conditions, and then 
only in a loose sense. In its true meaning, worship, the 
intercommunion of God and man, is a thing solitary, unique, 
sublime. It cannot be extemporized. We cannot turn to 
it at a moment's notice and realize it while our ears are 
full of the babble of the market, and our hands are 
clenched in the grip of gain. In sudden emergency we • 
may pray acceptably, and find an answering God ; but 
worship in its grandest significance, the intermingling of 
our spirits with the Infinite Spirit, the fellowship of the 
human and the Divine, — this is not to be compassed 
without antecedent conditions. 

As Moses in sight of the flaming bush must put oflf his 
shoes because he was standing on holy ground, so those 
who would meet and see God in their worship, must pre- 
pare themselves for that meeting and seeing, by compliance 
with the Divine appointments. There is a schooling of 
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heart and life which is imperative. There is a hushed 
season of reverence that is pre-requisite, a prostration 
of soul in which we must lie, before the Lord of Glory lifts 
us up and shows us the splendor of his face. 

And how vital all this truth is in its bearing upon the 
ordinary practice of men ! They go to church on the Sab- 
bath, feverish with the fret of the week that is past, bur- 
dened with the pressure of anxiety for the week which is 
to come. They have shut up their ledgers and closed 
their shops for a day, but they have not sealed up their 
hopes and fears, and through all the services of the sanc- 
tuary, the world keeps its hold upon their thoughts. The 
young come to the house of God with laughter and talk by 
the way, and through prayer and hymn and sermon, the 
pleasures of yesterday and to-morrow are uppermost in 
their minds. There has been no pause for preparation, no 
sharp arrest of secular interests, to make place for sacred 
thoughts. Is it any wonder that worship is so much a 
name, and so little a reality ? What is greatly needed is 
that men should learn that there is little profit in rushing 
travel-sore and dusty into the presence of God. They 
adorn their bodies for church with better garments, but 
suffer their souls to go in working-day dress. All that must 
be changed. Those only can worship who go prepared to 
worship. A ready soul, and no other, finds a waiting God. 

IV. The mode of worship has its limits of importufice. 

The Jewish ritual was complicated, but it was in all its 
parts significant. A distinguished writer has said that 
'* whoever would write out the spiritual symbolism of the 
Book of Leviticus, would give the world a fifth Gospel." 
Nadab and Abihu were punished for departing from the 
divinely established order of service. The folly of men is 
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never so apparent as when it sets itself up as being wiser 
than God. 

Under the Christian dispensation larger liberty of 
choice is allowed. Men are free to adopt such methods 
of worship as are most affluent in ministries to their 
spiritual life. But the old underlying principle which 
was sovereign in the Jewish ritual, still remains in force. 
Any method of worship which is anything more than a 
means to an end, any ceremony which suffers the thought 
to go no farther than itself, is radically defective. Forms 

of service are onl}'' to help men to get to God. All claims 

• 

to their exclusive merit on the ground of their antiquity, or 
their beauty of diction, or their appeal to the sensuous in 
man, are to be barred out It is of no consequence 
whether our words are few or many, whether our observ- 
ances are elaborate or simple ; the one question is. Do 
they help us to push open the doors of the invisible world, 
and make our way to the presence of our Lord } In the 
nature of the case there is no one set method of reaching 
this end. The ritual that gives wings to the soul in 
Christian lands, might prove a drag-weight to the Zulu. 
The simple order of Puritanism meets the spiritual wants 
of one class of minds ; the more elaborate observances of 
other forms of church-life best subserve the needs of 
another class ; each is equally approved of God in its sphere 
of working. No man need trouble himself about the genesis 
of the ecclesiastical order, or the origin of the rubric un- 
der which he finds himself best helped to communion with 
the Father of Spirits. That certainly is the divinely 
ordained method of worship for him. There is no inflex- 
ible law regulating the matter. " Neither in this moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem shall men worship the Fathejr" 
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exclusively, but both **in this mountain and in Jerusalem" 
shall men find their way to him. All talk about the im- 
portance of one ecclesiasticism and a uniform ritual, is the 
folly of 'the flesh, and not the truth of the spirit. Every 
soul is an original. It owes no loyalty to ceremonials of 
human contriving. Its supreme responsibility is the search 
after God. Along whatever way it can quickest find him, 
it is bound to travel, whether it grope through the bewil- 
dering incense of the Cathedral to the Holy Place, or 
whether it walk on the highway of simpler observances 
to the feet of its crucified Lord. There is no best way for 
the whole world. That is best for any man which best 
helps him. The one great end which is sought by all 
right methods is communion with God. If that be reached, 
the particular method is of no more worth than the cup o\ 
the flower when it has answered its end, and the blossom 
has flung out to the air the sweetness and beauty of its 
perfections. Any way to get to God ; the getting there is 
everything, the way nothing. 

Right character, earnest purpose, due preparation, help 
ful method, these are the four essentials to acceptable wor 
ship. Let men enthrone them as sovereign in the con 
duct of their religious services, and there will be nc 
** strange fires " kindled on the altar of God, calling down 
his wrath, but every church will become a true tempk 
where the Lord of glory will make his habitation ; and 
every eye shall discover his presence, and prayer and 
praise and sermon shall each open a door through which 
the Divine Spirit shall come in, until the soul of the wor- 
shiper is " filled with all the fullness of God." 
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THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

Leviticus xvi. 16-30. 

* And he shall make an atonement for the holy piace^ because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel^^ etc. 

In the Jewish history and ritual there was one great 
day. Just as in the White Mountains, Washington stands 
higher and more sacred than all its storm-swept neighbors ; 
even so, above the Passover, above the Feast of First 
Fruits, above the Feast of Tabernacles, stands this day of 
strange import. Of all the days of the Jewish year, this 
was The Day — the meeting-time of God and man. • 

The priestly tribe could minister on all other days ; but 
only the High Priest on this. No foot but his should 
press the floor of the sacred tent, under the Divine penalty. 
Dressed in purest white, and repeatedly cleansed with 
purest water, he entered, one man for the nation, into the 
Holy of Holies, the symbol of God's presence. 

Collect all human calendars, and underscore each 
notable day, but in all the four thousand years, from the 
time when the angel, with flaming sword, guarded Para- 
dise against sin, until that other of anguish on Calvary, 
amid darkness and earthquake, there was no day among 
all the nations like this. Silence everywhere ! No bleat- 
ing of sheep, or lowing of oxen in the slaughter ! Only 
the High-Priest's offering, and the goat of the " Lord's 
Jot " 1 Were the sound of a hammer to be heard in all 
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Israel, he whose arm struck it should be palsied in death. 
Between the sunrise and the sunset, no mother could pre- 
pare any food, and no one could taste it, under penalty of 
death. Death seemed impending above them ; and were 
a bargain to be made, the bolt would fall upon the daring 
traffickers. The only music was of the sky. 

Rolling back the centuries, in our thoughts, we feel the 
awful silence, while we observe the strange ritual. Into 
the sacred enclosure passes the High Priest, in the whitest 
linen, leading the bullock, as a sin-offering for himself and 
family, and a ram, as a burnt-offering for the people. After 
the priestly service, rendered between the porch and the 
altar, the sacred person of the High Priest comes forth 
among the people. Two goats, undistinguishable, both in 
size and color, stand before the great throng of worshipers, 
their backs to the people, and their faces to the west. In 
an urn are two lots deposited, the one marked " for 
Jehovah," and the other " for Azazel." The High Priest 
having shaken the urn brings forth the two lots, and 
places one on each goat's head. The one marked by the 
lot **for Jehovah" is to be slain, and his blood to be 
sprinkled upon the Most Holy Place. The other is the 
scape-goat, whose horn is marked by a scarlet cloth as a 
designation that upon his head is laid the iniquity of the 
people. Slowly the High Priest passes within the sacred veil 
with the blood of sacrifice, while with gaze fastened upon 
Azazel, the scape-goat, we stand without. No eye save 
that of the High Priest beholds the blood-sprinkled mercy- 
seat in the awful gloom. Blood is sprinkled everywhere. 
Thus fulfilled he the command, " He shall make an atone- 
ment for the holy sanctuary, and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the tabernacle of the congregation, and for the 
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altar, and he shall make an atonement for the priests, and 
for all the people of the congregation." 

In silence waits the scape-goat for the coming forth of 
the High Priest, when upon his head, by symbolic form, 
are laid the iniquities of the people, when with the scarlet 
ribbon removed he is driven forth **into the wilderness," 
and the sins of the people are atoned or covered up. The 
killing of the one goat, and the driving away of the other, 
are the one sacrifice of the day. 

Now, what did such a ritual mean t If it be said that 
the Divine forgiveness depended upon such a day, then 
why did the world wait twenty-five hundred years before 
its appointment } If absolutely necessary, why was it not 
enjoined upon Abraham, and especially upon Adam in 
Paradise t What is the meaning of sacrifice ? What re- 
lation does it bear to forgiveness of sin? These, and 
questions similar, demand our serious attention. 

We observe, 

First : God's character is not changed by sacrifice. He 
neither regards sin with less hatred, nor loves the sinner 
less because of these. The burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
of the centuries have added no jot or tittle to his im- 
measurable love. However much man changes, God 
changes not. Just here, in some minds, has arisen a mis- 
apprehension. Because we have become his enemies, we 
imagine that He is become our enemy, but no supposition 
could be more false. Measure this thought by the great- 
est sacrifice, and we learn that " God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us." The sacrifice of Calvary — compared with which 
all others were as shadows to the light — was the natural 
outcome of the Divine nature, rather than the means of 
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changing that nature. This sacrifice, like all others, ex- 
pressed his change of attitude. 

Secondly : These mere sacrifices possessed no intrinsic 
value. If there were a value in these, it must have been 
either to Him in whose name they were offered, or to man 
for whom they were offered. Happily for us the Scriptures 
settle both points. We are told by Isaiah that the 
" multitude of sacrifices " are a " vain oblation." Micah 
declares that the Lord is not pleased " with thousands of 
rams or with tens of thousands of rivers of oil." In that 
psalm of penitence, — the fifty-first, — in the fervent depth 
of his cries unto God, David speaks the voice of Scripture 
throughout : " Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it ; thou delightest not in burnt-offering." The writer to 
the Hebrews has quoted the fortieth psalm, declaring the 
same truth : ** In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 
hast had no pleasure." The only sacrifice that pleases 
God is a broken and a contrite heart. Thus much, there- 
fore, follows : these sacrifices were not transactions of any 
intrinsic value to God, in themselves considered. 

So likewise, though thousands stood by the altar with 
their offerings, and though they brought a multitude of 
sacrifices, it is written : *' It is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins." 

Bearing these facts in mind, — that the Divine nature is 
unchanged by them, and also that mere sacrifices are un- 
pleasing to Him, and powerless in taking away sin, — the 
question naturally arises concerning their nature and their 
history, and why they were commanded. 

Of the four thousand years ending with the great sac- 
rifice of Calvary, twenty-five hundred years had passed 
before they were instituted. The prophet Jeremiah ex- 
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pressly declares the Divine statement : ** I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them, in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices." As a matter of fact, whether con- 
nected with it or not, the whole ritualistic system was es- 
tablished just after the sinful worship of the golden calf at 
the foot of Sinai. There had been sacrifices previous to 

■ 

this, taking the form of a thank-offering, like those of Abel 
and Noah, or of a covenant sacrifice, like that of Abraham, 
but the distinctive ceremonial sacrifices had their origin at 
Sinai. 

Every sacrifice from the earliest times was known as a 
gift. The patriarchal worship seemed always to include a 
verbal confession and a gift ; in other words, man must 
not be dumb before God, nor come empty-handed. Every 
sacrifice was substantially a symbolic prayer. Strange 
ideas were mingled with the true, in the minds of the 
Israelites, concerning sacrificial worship. Their long abode 
in Egypt had prepared them for such a heathenish worship 
as they gave to the golden calf at Sinai. 

One other fact is evident, namely, the sacrificial cere- 
monial was instituted because it was a necessity ; but 
since, as we have seen, it was not a necessity on God*s 
part, it must have been for man's sake. But, says one, 
would God ordain an imperfect code } and if so, why ? 
The answer is a fact : the giving of the new covenant did 
away with the old, which, after all, was but a shadow. But, 
some other one asks, does God accommodate his laws to 
men's capabilities of obedience } The question is at once 
easy and difficult to answer. Our blessed Lord, for ex- 
ample, prohibited divorce, which the old dispensation had 
permitted because of the hardness of their hearts. Now, 
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such being the case as to the laws of daily conduct, shall it 
be said that the manner of worship was likewise somewhat 
of an accommodation to their ignorance ? permitting a 
form of worship which gave Him no pleasure. If in the 
one instance, why not in the other ? The people at Sinai 
worshiped a golden calf ; and lest this should again occur, 
and lest they should sacrifice to Moloch or to Baal, He 
limited and conditioned, and moulded the form of their 
worship, directing it toward Himself. I know of no better 
words than those of Calvin, when he says : " God benevo- 
lently allowed these different forms to be observed even 
by his chosen people, provided it could be done innocently 
and carefully.** Let us bear in mind that Moses repre- 
sented the childhood of the race, and Christ ushered in its 
manhood, and that God's treatment of the children recog- 
nized the ignorance and hardness of heart of that child- 
hood by laws less rigorous than statutes given afterward to 
those in manhood. But let it be understood, every part of 
that ceremonial for the childhood age was a Divine lesson, 
pointing to a greater ofiering and sacrifice* to come. 
While God accommodated his laws to the perception of 
childhood. He made use of that same law to proclaim 
eternal truths, a fact we shall see illustrated in the lessons 
of the Day of Atonement. 

I. The Divine testimony against sin. These were the 
chosen people whose God alone was holy. Let but one of 
the heathen tribes behold the strange ritual of this great 
day, and what would be his amazement ! They were the 
people professing a goodness above all others. What 
means all this abasement ? the stranger would ask. Why 
is it ye will not trafl5c for gain ? and but one answer could 
be given : We have sinned. 
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Not one of all the people could offer a sacrifice ; the 
offering must be made for him, and only by the chosen 
one. Were the High Priest to mistake in the ritual, or 
were he to enter the Holy of Holies unprepared, he must 
die. With eager expectancy, each year, the multitudes 
awaited his return, lest through his error the burden of 
their iniquities should not be rolled away. 

One spot alone was sacred, curtained with richest fab- 
rics. This was an adaptation to their comprehension. 
The time has come when worship is no more specially 
sacred, either on Gerizim, or yet at Jerusalem. The sa- 
cred spot which man could not enter upon pain of death 
was the Divine rebuke against sin, while at the same time 
it declared the presence of Jehovah. So Immanuel means, 
" God with us ; " whose abode is the whole earth. To " save 
his people from their sins" 6ur Great High Priest has 
come. " Holiness to the Lord," is written upon the whole 
earth, at once a rebuke and a joy to sinning men. 

n. The basis of atonement. The Hebrew word trans- 
lated . atonement, means " to cover." It means that as a 
curtain hides its object from sight, so the covering hides 
the sin. 

There is no sin without law, since, as Paul says, " Where 
no law is there is no transgression." No sophistry can 
make us conceive of God as ignoring his own righteous 
law. The breaking of His law, on our part, cannot lead 
Him to despise a law which we ought to have kept. Our 
sinfulness cannot change his nature, although it changes 
His attitude toward us. Love prompts a remedy for the 
broken law, but our hope for salvation is based on the 
Divine forgiveness, and not upon the Divine nature, 
although God is love. 
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The whole sacrificial order of the Day of Atonement was 
given for the cleansing from sin. • Just as Christ afterward 
came "to save His people from their sins," even so this 
was the meaning of that shadowy ritual. The blood of the 
slain goat was sprinkled because of the people's transgres- 
sions. The scape-goat is represented as bearing away all 
their iniquities. Repeatedly are we informed that the pur- 
pose of all this sacrifice was " that ye may be clean from 
all your sins." 

Now, consider another fact : Every sacrifice was one of 
blood, from Abel's downward. Historically it has ever 
been true, " without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission." If not a lamb or a bullock, it must be, at least, 
a dove, in case of poverty. But why is * thifi } The con- 
sequence of sin was involved in the words, " Thou shalt 
die ; " and no one can deny the fact, that in all the Bible 
doctrine every sinner held between himself and the conse- 
quences of his sin the death of some creature. Having 
recognized this fact, what shall be said of the reason } 
Happily for us there can be no doubt, " for it is written 
the life of the flesh is in the blood ; and I have given it to 
you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls ; 
that is, the life of another that maketh an atonement for 
the soul." 

No one will say that the sacrifice of the goat, or lamb, 
was any equivalent for the life of either the man or nation ; 
but it kept before the worshipers this great lesson, that the 
God of love must respect his holy law even at the expense 
of death. These sacrifices, repeated over and over again, 
were the elementary lessons declaring that by and by the 
law must be made honorable by the costliest of all sacri- 
fices. Though the law made nothing perfect, yet it was 
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the easiest, plainest way of declaring what must come, 
since, in due time, Christ, as the goat of the Lord's lot, 
must die for the ungodly ; and as upon the scape-goat, so 
upon Him the iniquities of us all must be laid. 

From what has been considered, we observe that the 
great sacrifice, of which that on the Dayof Atonement was 
but a shadow, did not change the Divine nature, but was 
itself an expression of the unutterable yearning of God 
himself " to save the lost." The sacrifice, likewise, was not 
pleasing to God, but was an absolute necessity, because of 
the broken law whose equivalent even a God of love must 
demand. No sacrifice ever purchased the Divine love. 
" God commendeth his love toward us, in that while we 
were yet eneipies, (not that He was our enemy,) Christ 
died for us." No sacrifice, not even that on Calvary, was 
needed to reconcile God unto us, but was made to recon- 
cile us to Him. The burden of PauFs teaching was this, 
that men might be reconciled to God, and not that God 
should be reconciled to man. Writing to the Corinthians, 
the great apostle says : " All things are of God who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses to them." Speaking of Christ's work, 
thus he writes to the Ephesians, " that he (Christ) might 
reconcile both "unto God in one body by the cross." The 
Colossian church heard in their wonderful epistle these strik- 
ing words : ** It pleased the Father that in him (Christ) should 
all fullness dwell, and having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself. 

And you that were sometime alienated and 

enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he 
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reconciled, in the body of his flesh, through death, to pre- 
sent you holy." " If, when we. were enemies," said the 
same apostle to the Romans, " we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son," etc. 

III. The necessity for a perfect High-Priest, As we 
have seen, no man except the High Priest could ever enter 
the Holy of Holies. In silence, on that great silent day, 
stood priests and people while he performed his task. His 
unworthiness for such deeds was impressed upon him every 
moment. He must offer sacrifices for himself first, and 
even then he was not clean. Five times a day he washed 
his whole body, and ten times his hands and his feet. His 
garments must all be laid aside, while on this day he could 
wear .only the whitest linen. No imperfect man could be- 
come a perfect priest any more than an imperfect sacrifice 
could give a peaceful conscience. Salvation depends upon 
a more perfect High Priest than Aaron. Among all the 
sons of men not even a priestly eye could pity, nor could 
a priestly arm save. The confessions -of sin, the purifica- 
tions and the changing of garments, all declared that the 
law made nothing perfect. 

The person of our Great High Priest needed no cleans- 
ing from even the bloody sweat of his anguish. His seam- 
less coat, which had caught the dust on the highways of 
Judea and Galilee, was good enough for Calvary. He 
needed no cleansing from sin because he was spotless. 
Aaron entered the holy place by the blood of goats and of 
calves ; our Priest, by his own blood. After the entrance 
of the Aaronic priest within, the veil of purple and gold 
dropped back to its place, -^ that was only a shadow, — 
but when our High Priest had completed his sacrifice, that 
same emblematic veil in the temple, as if held by unseen 
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hands, was torn in twain from the top to the bottom, and 
no high-priest has been needed since. 

We have already observed that the sacrifice was not 
needed to reconcile God to men. In the same line we 
ask who this High Priest is t It is he who said, " I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me;" the same who 
had come from heaven. Who is this has entered into 
heaven for us '^. He is called the " Word." It was the Word 
men crucified on Calvary. But who is this Word } The 
Word was God. It was God incarnate, — who loved us 
while we hated Him ; who came to reconcile us to Him- 
self, — whom men nailed to the cross. It was God 
honoring his own law, — God saving a lost world. 

Every year, for centuries, this one Day of Atonement 
had its place. For fifteen hundred years imperfect men 
offered imperfect sacrifices. Surely we are not mistaken 
in saying that the great Day of Atonement was a day of 
fifteen hundred years. Its sunrise was upon Sinai ; its 
sunset on Calvary.' It was ushered in from a night livid 
with lightnings ; it ended in a mid-day darkness which 
might be felt ; it began after a tempest, it ended in an 
earthquake. All the people in the camp before Sinai 
trembled with fear, and all the people on Calvary were 
dumb. In that morning s twilight the bounds were set to 
hold back the multitudes from ascending Sinai, but in the 
evening the mob of Jerusalem had fullest access on 
Calvary. In the morning the people said to Moses, 
''Let not God speak with us, lest we die;" but in the 
evening the surging mob heard the sacred lips proclaim to 
^ world longing for salvation, '" It is finished." 
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THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

Leviticus xxni. 33-44. 

** And the Lord spake unto Moses^ sayings Speak unto the children 
of Israel^ sayings The fifteenth day of this seventh month shall 
be a feast of tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord^^ etc. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Old Testament relig- 
ion was only stern and repressive. It did have its side of 
restraint and self-denial, and thence sprung much of all 
that was best in the character and happiness of the people. 
But it had also its side of cheer and hope ; indeed, of fes- 
tivity. Its weekly Sabbaths were intended to be days of 
delight ; so were its New Moons. Then each season — 
save winter — had its great festival, when "servile work" 
was laid aside: the spring its Passover, the summer its 
Pentecost, the autumn its Feast of Tabernacles. Each 
was a joyful feast ; but the latter, falling on a time of the 
year when all hearts would naturally be glad, was the most 
joyful of all. 

Of this Feast of Tabernacles we have here an account. 
Shall we note some of its more instructive features ? 

I. // wc^ a protracted religious meeting. 

As a " feast unto the Lord," it began and ended with a 
" holy convocation." A holy convocation was a coming 
together for religious ends. The weekly Sabbath was a 
day of holy convocation ; that is, of coming together for 
united worship and common instruction ; the primitive 
26 
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place of assembly being the village green, under the open 
sky, or a wide-spreading tree. 

As holy convocations, the great feasts were related to 
Sabbath gatherings much as a general conference or con- 
vention of churches is now related to our own. They were 
held at the central sanctuary of the nation, — at first the 
Tabernacle, and afterward the Temple at Jerusalem ; and 
all able-bodied male Israelites were required to attend. 
No command was laid upon the women ; they went or not, 
according to convenience or choice. 

Since, in the worship of the Israelites, sacrifices were a 
chief element, being symbolical acts of expiation, and ex- 
pressions of confession, petition, consecration, communion 
and praise, the highly religious character of this feast ap- 
pears in the unusual number of its gifts and sacrifices. 

Doubtless all the Hebrew festivals were intended to in- 
spire patriotism, and promote the separation of Israel from 
other nations ; but their great aim was distinctly religious. 
They were to remind the people of their covenant relations 
to God, and to bind them in loyal piety to him. 

It is not unprofitable for us, now and then, on other 
than Sabbath days, to suspend slavish toils. But the les- 
son to be emphasized just here is, that it is the religious 
element, even in festive occasions, which gives them their 
chief value, which sanctifies the joy, and which oftentimes 
saves them from becoming a curse. It is no cheering 
omen that there is so little of religious feeling and pur- 
pose in our national patriotic holidays. Church festivals. 
Thanksgivings, and Fasts, and grove and camp- meetings, 
are good if they help to spiritualize the people, and bad if 
they are suSered to secularize religion. It is a grand thing 
for the people to come together for worship in great as- 
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semblies ; it is a mistake and a loss that so few from our 
churches are seen at the County Conference, the State 
Convention, and the National Missionary Meeting. But 
that these may be truly useful, the distinctively religious 
purpose— not ambition merely for a good time — must 
be foremost and pervading. 

II. // was a thanksgiving for God*s bounty in a com- 
pleted harvest. 

Coming at the end of the year, when they had " gathered 
in the fruit of the land," (v. 39,) it was a public recognition 
of divine faithfulness — giving rain in due season, causing 
the land to yield her increase, and the trees of the field 
their fruit. Hence its other name, *' The Feast of Ingather- 
ings," (Ex. xxiii. 16.) Neither of the great annual fes- 
tivals was without its element of thanksgiving ; but this, 
the last, coming when the year's labors were all done, 
when its harvests were all gathered, when, not the grain 
only, but the fruit, the olive, and the grape had been 
stored, could hardly have been otherwise than one of 
grateful gladness. The sixty-fifth Psalm, one of those 
supposed to have been intended to be sung at this feast, 
well expresses the thought likely to be uppermost in de- 
vout minds. All nature is represented as bursting forth 
into singing. The Lord has visited and watered and en- 
riched the earth. He has settled its furrows ; He has pre- 
pared its grain ; He has blessed the springing of it ; He 
has crowned the year with his goodness ; His paths drop 
fatness ; a smile is on all the valleys ; they shout for joy, 
they also sing. 

Here, doubtless, was one of the special reasons for the 
profusion of gifts and sacrifices which marked the feast. 
Multiplied and great mercies demanded the more abound- 
ing recognition. 
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And now, was not all this becoming ? Since God is 
the giver of good, it is but right that he should be owned 
as such. And of this right — for our good as well as for 
his own glory — he is very jealous. Hence the pains he 
took to teach his people, that without his favor seed-time 
came in vain ; and that harvests were covenant blessings 
conditioned on their obedience. When they fell into 
idolatry, he sent famines upon them, and broke their staff 
of bread. One grand purpose of this harvest-festival was 
to keep his people mindful of their dependence, as well as 
of his bounty. There are people who imagine that science 
has made us independent of God. With improved meth- 
ods of agriculture, it is fancied that religion may be dis- 
pensed with. How great the mistake ! God still holds us 
in his grasp. It is still he who gives us our bread. It has 
been well said that history has made it unmistakably plain, 
that between the beauty and fertility of a country and the 
goodness of its inhabitants there is a very close relation ; 
that, ever since sin changed Eden into a wilderness, sin 
and vice and wrong have made nature waste ; that for 
this reason it is that famines are so frequent in heathen 
and so rare in Christian lands ; and that the fruitful fields 
of Palestine, once able to support its millions, are now re- 
duced to deserts, and its populous cities to lairs of wild 
beasts. How becoming that, on special days as well as all 
days, men should 

" The God of harvest praise ! '* 

III. It was a commemoration of mercies attempering 
hardships and dangers. 

A part of the command concerning it ran thus : " All 
that are Israelites born shall dwell in booths ; that your 
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generations may know that I made the children of Israel 
to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt." Accordingly, during the appointed days of this 
feast, tents of leafy boughs, and branches of fruit-trees 
from which tlie fruit yet hung, covered the open places of 
the city, the streets, the courts, the squares, the flat roofs 
of the houses, the fore court of the temple ; and in these 
the people took up their temporary abode. 

In such a sight — a whole people deserting their homes, 
and lodging and feasting in temporary arbors, decorated 
with foliage and fruit-laden boughs — there was something 
picturesque and inspiriting. But it was also an impressive 
memorial. Israel was again " abiding in his tents accord- 
ing to their tribes," as he did when Balaam looked from 
the heights of Moab, and said, " How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! As the valleys 
are they spread forth, as gardens by the river's side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, and as 
cedar-trees beside the waters." Hence its name, "The 
Feast of Tabernacles." 

But it should be noted that it was not the privations and 
dangers of " the great and terrible wilderness " which all 
this was intended to recall. Their wilderness journey had 
not been one of trials only. It was full of triumphs and 
blessings. God himself was with them. In the pillar of 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night, he went be- 
fore them as their leader. " There was no time in all their 
history when the Almighty showed more clearly that his 
favor compassed them as a shield. The feast commemo- 
rated not burdens alone, but burdens borne away ; not 
want, but want replaced by marvelous supplies ; not sor- 
row, but sorrow turned into joy." Doubtless the materials 
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of which the booths were made were intended to be re- 
minders of the different stages of the wilderness journey ; 
the " branches. of palm-trees " of the valleys and the plains, 
the "boughs of thick trees" of the bushy mountain- 
heights, the " willows " of the refreshing water-brooks. 

Now for all times, commemoration has its uses. To fire 
the patriotism of a nation, it is helpful to rehearse the mem- 
ories of its founders and defenders. To rekindle enthusi- 
asm in a noble cause, it is a good thing to recall its early 
struggles and victories. Stimulus is often found in the 
keeping of great days in personal history. But there was 
a noteworthy peculiarity in the commemorative feasts of 
Israel, namely this, that they were not to honor men, but 
God. The manner of modern times is to foster pride by 
celebrating human exploits ; that of ancient Israel was to 
kindle gratitude and stir obedience by recalling the good- 
ness of God. Was not theirs the true way.? Would it 
not be well to make it a care that our commemorative 
days — as the anniversaries of one's birth, marriage, con- 
version, or welcome to the church, or of the planting of a 
church, the starting of a town, the founding of an institu- 
tion, or a nation's independence won — should be made to 
recall and exalt what God has mercifully done for us } 
Would it not thus better help to keep us humble, grateful, 
and obedient ; to renew courage and vigilance ; to inspire 
hope of new mercies ; to minister at once greater profit 
and higher delight } 

IV. /;/ every aspect^ this festival was an expression of the 
joyful side of religion. 

It was indeed a " solemn assembly," but it was also a 
feast. To be solemn is to be in some sense restrained ; it 
is to be earnest, but it is not, of necessity, to be grim. The 
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people were to " rejoice before the Lord their God," (v. 40.) 
Of this same festival it is elsewhere said, "Thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast ; " " Thou shalt surely rejoice." (Deut. 
xvi. 14, 15.) At a later period, certain other than the 
original observances were added. And these were all of a 
joyful nature. There was a grand and far-reaching illumi- 
nation in the court of the temple ; and an evening procession 
in holiday attire, and with branches of palm and myrtle and 
willow ; and a going in procession for water, which was 
poured out at the foot of the altar, while, accompanied by 
musical instruments, there arose the chant, *^ Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation," 
— the ceremony being, it is supposed, a type of the work 
of him who, in the last great day of this same feast, stood 
and cried, " If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink." It was concerning this ceremony that there sprung 
up the proverb, " Whosoever hath not seen the rejoicing at 
the drawing of this water, hath never seen any rejoicing 
at all." 

It should be noted that this joy, like all that is unmixed, 
had its root in that sense of inward peace which comes of 
the pardon of sin. The Feast of Tabernacles followed close 
upon — it was but five days after — the Day of Atonement 
in which the sin of Israel had been removed, and covenant 
relations with God restored. 

Nor was the rejoicing either selfish or lawless. There 
was always a bringing and scattering of gifts for the poor, 
and every seventh year a reading of the law to the as- 
sembled people, reminding them that life has no true de- 
light that can be separated from either love or duty. 

There is a popular feeling that religion, if it be earnest, 
is joyless, lugubrious, sour. How false ! It is the friend, 
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not the foe, of good cheer. It has indeed 'its restraints and 
obligations, its laws and duties ; but he must have had 
little experience who has not discovered that this is, in 
every view, a beneficent arrangement, that " a life, which 
has simply to expand itself in bland enjoyment, wearies, at 
last, the most weak and babyish heart." It is, in no small 
part, because religion has its stern requirements, that those 
most earnest are the most glad. 

The old New England Puritan has been so much ma- 
ligned by writers not worthy to bear his shoes, that he is 
commonly thought to have been only grim and gloomy. 
But that is a better judgment which has represented him 
as one who loved God with great love, feared him with 
great fear, trusted him with great faith, obeyed his will, 
honored his word and ordinances, kept his Sabbaths, and 
walked in his light, but was not ghastly, gloomy, or fa- 
natical : which declares that his head was very level, and 
his heart very hopeful; that his sorrows were very light, 
and his joys very great ; that oftentimes he was full of wit 
and humor and laughter, and had a merry heart in his 
bosom. The depth and earnestness of the religion of that 
grand old Scotchman, Thomas Chalmers, was not disproved, 
it was rather confirmed, by his being caught on his back 
in the midst of his roaring children. Between religion 
that knows how to be steadfast, self-denying, and heroic, 
and that " mirth that after no repenting draws," there can 
be no quarrel. They go often and well together. Indeed, 
the faith which works by love, and prompts to true obe- 
dience, has not merely its joyful side, it is itself a joy. 

V. This feast was a type of a greater feast now preparing 
for all God's true people. 

Archbishop Trench has reminded us that "on this rests 
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the possibility of a real and not merely arbitrary teaching 
by parables, — that the world of nature is throughout a 
witness for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same 
hand, growing out of the same root, and constituted for 
that very end. All lovers of truth readily acknowledge 
these mysterious harmonies. To them the things of earth 
are copies of the things of heaven." 

But, among the copies of the things of heaven, we may 
class not only things in nature, but not a few of the divinely 
ordered events and observances in the life of Israel, and 
among these this crowning feast. 

It is easy to see in it a prophecy of the latter-day rest 
and joy of the earthly church; of that day spoken of by 
the prophet, when the remnants of once hostile nations 
" shall go up from year to year to worship the King, the 
Lord of hosts, and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles," and 
" there shall be upon the bells of the horses, Holiness unto 
the Lord." (Zech. xiv.' 16, 20.) It is easy to see in it a 
prefiguration of that spoken of by another prophet : " And 
in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all people 
a feast of fat things ; and he will destroy in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and the veil 
that is spread over all nations ; he will swallow up death 
in victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from 
off all faces." (Isaiah xxv. 6-%^ This is the ideal church ; 
the church that was to be, and that is to be. Not only 
shall there be rest from anxieties and fears and warfare 
and toil, but, under the more abundant outpourings of the 
Spirit, closer fellowship with God, and fuller enjoyment 
of him. This will be the flowing forth of salvation signi- 
fied by the pouring out of water at the foot of the altar, 
and that shining of *' great light" symbolized by the far- 
reaching illumination of the temple. 
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But the full and final " harvest is the end of the world." 
That will be the time when earth's work shall all be done, its 
fruits all garnered ; for God*s people its trials all ended. 
Its multiplied mercies can then all be passed in review. 
Of the great feast upon which God*s people will then enter, 
the ancient Jewish festival was an impressive type. It was 
a prefiguration of that which John saw when he " beheld, 
and lo, a great multitude which no man could number, of 
all nations and kindred and peoples and tongues, stood 
before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes, and palms in their hands, and cried, saying, Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb." And when it is added that " he that sitteth upon 
the throne shall dwell among them," it is not so much a 
dwelling among, as a tabernacling over, to which the 
original points. Indeed the whole has been well said to 
be a picture of one central booth, within whose leafy cir- 
cumference all the inhabitants of the heavenly city, resting 
and joyful, shall be forever gathered. 

At that heavenly feast there will be room for all. It is 
God's pleasure that all should be there. In its joy there 
will be no admixtures of sin or pain or fear. In service or 
song none shall grow weary. Their leaf shall not wither. 
Evermore they shall drink of the river of God's pleasures. 
They shall be satisfied. What assurance have you that, 
when that bright day dawns, you will witness its rising 
beams ; that, when that great feast is spread, ^^n^ will share 
in its delights ? 
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THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

Leviticus xxv. 8-28. ' 

** And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto theey seven 
times seven years j and the space of the seven sabbaths of years 
shall be unto thee forty and nine years : . . . And ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year ^^ etc. 

One of the most singular of the Hebrew institutions was 
the year of Jubilee. It is interesting, however, not merely 
for its singular originality ; it claims our regard more 
especially for the ideas it embodied and the great truths 
it attested. It was a standing prophecy wrought into the 
fabric of the Jewish state of those good things to come 
which the Gospel teaches, and in its progress in the world 
more and more achieves for the good of mankind. 

The Jews may not have understood its full import, but 
that such was its nature — that it prefigured ^nd prepared 
the way for the Gospel — is evident from the way the 
prophets associated its provisions with the reign of the 
Messiah, and from the actual developments of Christianity. 
"A singer," it has been said, " will sometimes sit down to 
an instrument and strike a'few mysterious chords, or pick 
out a few bars of melody, which excite only vague thoughts 
and vagu# emotions within us ; but soon the rich, sweet 
voice steals in, uttering articulate words, and then our 
vague thought and emotion take definite forms, and we 
comprehend what it was that touched and moved us in the 
prelude." So not till God uttered his voice in Christ could 
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men understand the mysterious tones uttered by the Jew- 
ish institutions. We who have heard the voice of Christ 
and his apostles have come to see plainly that ** the accept- 
able year of the Lord/' and " the times for the restitution of 
all things," — by which terms, and others, the year of Jubi- 
lee was described, — have their fulfilment in the Gospel. 
The ideas and doctrines imbedded in the ancient institu- 
tion are the ripe fruits of Christianity. From the Scrip- 
tures we gather the following particulars in regard to it : 

(i) The Jubilee recurred every fifty years. The lan- 
guage of the Mosaic statute is : " Thou shalt number 
seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years ; and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall 
be unto thee forty and nine years." " And ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year " . . . **it shall be a jubilee unto you." 

The question has been much debated whether the Jubi- 
lee year was really the forty-ninth or the fiftieth in the pe- 
riod thus described. If the fiftieth, then two fallow, or 
rest years, the Sabbatic and the Jubilee, came in succes- 
sion, — an arrangement thought to be incompatible with 
the economic yelfare and even the sustenance of the peo- 
ple. The plain statement, however, that the Jubilee was 
the fiftieth year after the period of seven weeks of years, 
and its separation from that period as entirely distinct from 
it, would seem to settle the case in favor of the fiftieth 
year in spite of the alleged difficulty. So the majority of 
authorities, both Jewish and Christian, hold that the sim- 
plest view, and the one most accordant with tlip sacred 
text, is, that the Jubilee year followed the completion of the 
forty-nine years' cycle, — that it crowned that cycle with 
a Pentecostal year, as the day of Pentecost crowned the 
period of seven weeks preceding that 
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(2) It began on the day of Atonement, and was ushered 
in with the blowing of trumpets throughout the land. 
Probably the " joyful sound " was heard in the evening, 
after the solemn, expiatory services of the day were ended. 
The gladness it brought was in accord with the truths 
symbolized in those expiatory services. The trumpet was 
not the straight silver trumpet of ordinary festivals, but 
the curved sJiophuTy whose strains were of a more impres- 
sive nature. Its solemn peal was the token of God's pres- 
ence in the completeness of his character ; in the holiness 
and majesty of his nature as well as in his grace. It 
bade the people signalize their gladness for the blessings 
they derived from the Jubilee with a religious joy, and not 
with wild hilarity ; to recognize the presence of God in it ; 
to temper their elation with adoring worship of Him who 
bestowed the benefits producing it. . It declared that the 
highest expression of joy is not that of revelry, but seri- 
ous and decorous, in which a religious feeling mingles. 

(3) The Jubilee, like the Sabbatic year preceding, was 
marked by a complete suspension of agricultural labor. 
They were not to sow or reap, or prune their vineyards, or 
gather in their grapes. The natural fear as to how they 
should sustain life with so long a suspension of work, was 
quieted by God with a promise : " Then I will command 
my blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring 
forth for three years." God's blessing upon the obedient 
is better than the sowing of the disobedient. 

(4) The spontaneous fruits that grew during the suspen- 
sion of agricultural operations were open to all. No man 
had the right to appropriate them. They were to be the 
common property of. the rich and poor, of the master and 
the slave, and were to be gathered and eaten out of the 
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field as they were needed, and not harvested and stored up 
as in ordinary years. Thus the common dependence of 
all classes upon God's bounty and his equal regard for all 
were declared. 

(5) The Jubilee restored to fnen their lost liberties, 

" Ye shall proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof," was the commandment. The 
trumpet-peal which announced it broke the fetters of 
bondage. It was a signal 'which said to every Hebrew 
whom poverty, or misfortune, or misconduct had deprived 
of liberty, " Go free ! " and he regained all the rights and 
privileges of a free man. 

(6) It brought back to their original or hereditary own- 
ers the family estates which had been alienated from them. 
" Ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye 
shall return every man unto his family," the law said. The 
poor unfortunate exile from the inheritance of his fathers 
was allowed to go back and reclaim that lost estate. Thus 
the consolation of misfortune, and joy of old age, might be 
that one recovered at the Jubilee the home of his child- 
hood, from which he had been driven by sore stress of 
poverty, and that he was lifted by the operation of the 
Jubilee above the sorrows and distress of want to a solid 
competency. Macaulay tells us, in a touching passage, 
how Warren Hastings was haunted with the wislr to re- 
cover the ancestral manor of Daylesford. Even in child- 
hood, " the daily sight of the lands which his ancestors 
possessed, and which had passed into the haJids of 
strangers, filled his young brain with wild fancies and pro- 
jects. . . . He would recover the estate which belonged 
to his fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford. 
This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty," was stead- 
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fastly cherished. " When under a tropical sun he ruled 
fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amid all the cares of 
war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. 
And when his long public life, so checkered with good and 
evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed forever, 
it was to Daylesford that he retired to die." The hope 
which Hastings so fondly cherished, and which by his ex- 
traordinary ability and good-fortune he was able to achieve, 
the year of Jubilee fulfilled for every Hebrew whose fam- 
ily estate has passed into the hands of strangers. But 
there was no injustice done to the temporary owners. The 
land was never bought or sold with the understanding that 
it became the permanent property of the purchaser. Only 
the usufruct to the next Jubilee was disposed of, and 'the 
price given was determined by the number of years that 
remained ere the close of the cycle. (See v. 15, 16.) " The 
land shall not be sold forever," said the divine statute, 
"for the land is mine — for ye are strangers and sojourn- 
ers with me." God's proprietorship was asserted in the 
beginning, when it was distributed among them by lot, 
and He never relinquished it. The Jubilee recalled the 
fact to the remembrance of the nation ; and the institu- 
tion, as with the hand of God, gave back to every man 
from whom it had been alienated the inheritance of his 
fathers. By the two great blessings it gave him — the 
recovery of his freedom and of his family inheritance — 
every one was given a new start in life, and the nation as 
a whole made a fresh beginning, on an equal footing, as 
if they entered anew the promised land, and experienced 
afresh, in all their fulness, the privileges of his original 
covenant of grace. 

If we mistake not, the germs of important principles 
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were contained in this institution, which the world ought 
to heed, and which Christianity more fully reveals. 

I. Maris need of occasional rest from toil. 

The Hebrew system was remarkable for the number and 
variety of its provisions for this. Besides the weekly sab- 
bath, which it enforced with such sanctions, there were the 
three great annual feasts, of the Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles, the Feast of Trumpets, the Day of Atone- 
ment, the Sabbatic Year, and the Jubilee, — in all of which 
labor was suspended and a rest enjoined, which was marked 
with some fitting religious observances. By the emphasis 
thus given to rest, God hallowed it as being both a duty 
and privilege. Man was not to give himself to a ceaseless 
course of grinding toil, or to unrelaxing endeavors to heap 
up riches. Such confinement to labor is deadening to the 
best faculties of the soul. It destroys the elasticity of the 
heart and the sweetness of the spirit. It robs man of the 
precious things which come only with leisure ; of the 
genial influence which is shed upon him while viewing 
the majesty and serenity of nature ; of the moral thought- 
fulness and wisdom which comes from study and reflec- 
tion ; of the inspiration and kindly sympathies which flow 
from familiar, unhurried intercourse with men ; and of the 
strength and invigoration of deliberate communion with 
God and religious meditation. The Jubilee coming at the 
end of a Sabbatic year, and bidding Israel prolong its rest, 
when they might think they had already had quite enough, 
was God's expressive indorsement of it. He thereby said, 
" Rest is not unprofitable idleness. Be not impatient to 
get back to your fields. Tarry a while longer, and I will 
give you a still greater blessing than you have yet re- 
ceived." Their fears lest they should starve or sufier inju- 
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rious loss He allayed with rich promises. " Do my statutes 
and keep my judgments, and ye shall dwell in the land in 
safety," He said. The blessing of the sixth year would 
last until the ninth. 

The old lesson is an important one. Christianity re- 
peats it. Mary pausing from her work to listen to Jesus 
is a better model than Martha ceaselessly toiling. " Come 
ye apart and rest awhile." It is needful in this age of 
excessive labor, when the struggle for wealth consumes 
men's energies so fast, and makes them so weary and pre- 
maturely old and broken. We can think of many who 
ought to take a Sabbatic year of rest, and then add to it 
a year of Jubilee. 

n. All men are entitled to a share of God's bounty. 
Men were not allowed in the Jubilee year to store up 
aught of what grew in the fields. They could eat the in- 
crease thereof out of the fields, but they should not ap- 
propriate it by gathering it into their barns. It was God's 
harvest. As they had not that year sown the land nor 
dressed the vine, they could not say they had produced 
it. God was manifestly the sole author of it. It was to 
be distributed, therefore, like the other pure bounties 
of His hand, like the rain and the sunshine, to all 
alike. This happened every Sabbatic year, as well as in 
the Jubilee. This could not be often done without its 
being perceived that man's share in producing any harvest 
is very small ; that God is the chief agent in it, and there- 
fore that it rightly belongs in great part to Him, and 
ought to be largely employed for the general weal. Chris- 
tian faith indorses this. The early believers had all things 
in common. The fact of holding a title to a piece of land 
does not warrant one in engrossing to himself all that it 
27 
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yields. Christian charity says, " Distribute the benefit of 
it" It should contribute occasionally to the happiness of 
the community. Its nominal owner should cultivate and 
beautify it for the good of his neighbors as well as for 
himself Its products and fruits should somehow find a 
way to their tables, its flower-beds and pleasant walks 
should be open to their eyes and feet, the mansion he 
builds upon it should welcome them within its doors. 

III. The welfare of society is imperiled by the acquisition 
of great landed estates. 

The operation of the Jubilee was to prevent the accumu- 
lation of land in the hands of a few. If in the course of 
fifty years such an accumulation occurred, the Jubilee re- 
distributed it. The public good demanded its general 
division among the people. Great Britain may be said to 
be suffering now for some such institution. Ireland is 
rocking as with an earthquake because the land is held in 
the grasp of a few rich landholders, while the mass of the 
people, stripped of their ancestral fields, are sunken in 
extreme poverty. The condition of England and Scotland 
is but little better. A few nobles own estates as large as 
the territory of a whole tribe of Israel. As the land is 
the original source of wealth, the landless masses there are 
necessarily dependent and very poor. They emigrate, 
therefore, in crowds to other countries, or, unable to move, 
are turbulent from the pressure of want. Having no 
property in the soil, liable to ejectment at the will of their 
landlords, and earning a precarious subsistence from their 
meagre and uncertain wages, the essential conditions of 
patriotism and of orderly conduct are wanting. Their 
poverty and wretchedness breeding constant, bitter dis- 
p023tent, convert these masses into an element of danger 
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to the state. Instead of being its stanch defenders, their 
sufferings may madden them to become its destroyers. 
Of them it may be said : 

" There is a poor Samson in the land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bands of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand 
And shake the pillars of the common weal." 

So the government of France was overturned at the French 
Revolution. God show our mother-country a better way 
of escape than the French nation found through that Red 
Sea of blood ! The doctrines of Communism find no sup- 
port in the reasonings of a wise statesmanship, or in the 
teachings of Christianity. But Christianity suggests a 
remedy for the evil under consideration. Let property be 
held and administered on Christian principles ; let its own- 
ers act upon the apostolic direction, '* Be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate," and 
all trouble would vanish. The principle of charity, if given 
full operation, would restrain excessive accumulation. It 
would prompt men to do as Daniel SafFord did, who refused 
to let his property exceed a certain reasonable amount, 
and resolutely kept it down to that limit by giving away 
the surplus as fast as it accrued. 

IV. The dignity of man vieived as a ransomed child of 
God, is another idea embodied in the Jubilee, 

In that old institution of the Jews are the germs of those 
doctrines which startled the world as a novelty in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It proclaimed the equality of 
men in the sight of God, and forbade their tyrannizing over, 
or holding one another in slavery. The ground of the 
prohibition was the same as that which forbade the abso- 
lute sale of the land — God's ownership of them. " They 
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are my servants, which I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt ; they shall not be sold as bondmen." How deeply 
this idea of the equality of nian was embedded in the He- 
brew system ! The Sabbath proclaimed it, when all 
turned to wait on God without distinction ; the seventh 
year proclaimed it, when agricultural labor was suspended, 
and all shared alike in its spontaneous productions ; and, 
lastly, the year of Jubilee gave it a special emphasis. 
Beginning as it did on the Day of Atonement, " the 
aspect of the Jubilee was as wide as the aspect of the 
Atonement." God was no respecter of persons in it. Its 
operation was not to level down, but to level up. The 
slave then became a freeman, and the poor man a property 
holder. Even before the day of deliverance came the se- 
verity and hardship of the lot of the unfortunate was miti- 
gated, in view of what he was in God*s sight. " Thou 
shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt fear thy God," 
it was said. How Christianity emphasizes this truth ! It 
forbids contempt or oppression of any man for whom 
Christ died. He may be poor, ignorant, and even wicked. 
But for him also the scheme of redemption was planned. 
For his sake Christ laid aside the regalia of heaven and 
came down to earth. For him He died and made an 
atonement for sin. For his regeneration He sheds forth 
the Holy Spirit. There is joy in heaven when he repents ; 
and when he dies, if he dies in faith and submission to 
God, he is carried by angels to the realm of the blessed. 
By these things the dignity of man as man is proclaimed. 
He is to be treated, therefore, with consideration and kind- 
ness, with love and forbearance ; and in the judgment 
Christ will say, "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the Jeast of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me," 
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Numbers xxi. 1-9. 

^^ And when King Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in the South, 
heard tell that Israel came by way of the spies^ then he fought 
against Israel^ and took some of them prisoners^'* etc. 

No later enthusiasm of the Bible student ever surpasses 
his youthful fondness for the story of the children of Israel 
in their winding march from Egypt to Canaan. Long 
before he is able to find the chapters, he gets parents or 
older brothers and sisters to put him in the way of feasting 
his imagination upon the vivid scenes. No impression 
lasts longer than that left by the story given in our present 
lesson. The horror of serpents, so universal as to seem a 
part of that lasting enmity first pronounced between the 
arch-tempter of our first mother and her seed, the tragedy 
of so many dying in the agony of poisoned wounds, the 
ease with which a cure was gained, the fascination of 
thousands of eager faces turned to the uplifted serpent, the 
certain presence of Divine unseen power in cures brought by 
such means, the folly and loss of those who refused to look 
and live, these and many other features of the story fasten 
themselves on the youthful mind, never to depart, unless 
cold infidelity sneers or frowns upon the historic truthful- 
nesss of the record, till the man thinks it puerile weakness 
longer to respect that which once was full of absorbing 
interest. Which is better, the unbelief of later years, or 
childhood's entire and enthusiastic confidence in the truth- 
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fulness of the record, however marvellous in details ? The 
child has excellent company in his belief. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Son of God incarnate, put himself on record as 
so believing. His reference to it (John iii. 14) in the pres- 
ence of an educated ruler of the Jews, shows also that the 
latter had the same belief. When the event exactly ful- 
filled our Lord's prediction that he should be lifted up, just 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, we have 
reason to believe that his knowledge of the past was equal 
to his clear vision of that future, that he could as truly tell 
what had taken place, as foretell what would occur. Woa- 
derful, then, as is our story, it is vouched for, first, by those 
lips that spoke truth only, and by the death of Calvary, 
then by all the witnesses of apostolic time, who bore testi- 
mony to the Cross and the Resurrection when their own 
martyrdom was the price of such testimony. 

With our story vindicated as true history, what are some 
of its instructive lessons .^ 

I. In the opening verses (1-3) we have an interesting 
instance of divine government through human instru- 
mentality. 

The Canaanitish king and people had added to their other 
mortal crimes, in which depravity had hopelessly ripened, 
the sin of opposing Israel in seeking peaceful passage 
through their country. God might have swept them away 
by natural forces, as he did the Egyptians, but it was his 
choice to use Israel as instruments. Among other results, 
this would prepare them for like solemn duty when in the 
promised land, and give a lesson most impressive of the 
divine abhorrence of sins, to which those Moloch worship- 
ers, burning their children, and revelling in all manner of 
bestiality, had long given themselves without restraint. 
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The most solemnly impressive and instructive expe- 
riences of earth should be any and all instances of divine 
justice. Israel here had every opportunity to learn much 
of God, of themselves, of his attitude towards all sin, and of 
what theirs should be. 

That they, like most men in more favored times even, 
were poor scholars, we see in the next verse (4), because 
compelled to retrace their steps to conipass the land of 
Edom, " the soul of the people was much discouraged be- 
cause of the way." 

2. This illustrates the folly and sin of God^s people when 
they lose hearty discouraged in soul. 

Discouragement is almost always preceded and accom- 
panied by great forgetf ulness of God*s providence ; pres- 
ent inconvenience shuts out the riches of past mercies. 
It closes its eyes to God's abundant love, wisdom, and 
strength, all pledged to the care of his children. It mag- 
nifies present ills and the possibilities of future loss. It 
freezes out the warmth of gratitude, and leads with terrible 
certainty to the next and related sin of Israel, namely 
(v. s), bitter, censorious murmuring. Their daily miracu- 
lous food was offensive ; in the prejudiced atmosphere with 
which they viewed everything, even Egypt's bondage looked 
inviting, and their souls were full of spite against Moses, 
grand, and patient, and faithful, and wise, and heroic. 

How emphatic and typical this illustration of sin's blind- 
ness ! How impossible for omnipotence ever to satisfy 
willful perverseness ! Probably no surprises of the next 
world will exceed that which beholds, for the first time, in 
due measure, the abundance of light and mercy to which 
the lost soul has deliberately closed its eyes and hardened 
its heart 
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3. In the dread penalty of Israel's murmuring (v. 5), 
much light is thrown npon the nature and operation of all 
sin. 

Sin is always and of necessity odious in God's sight. 
The more favored in privilege the greater the sinner, and 
the more certain of punishment. There are no dispensa- 
tions with heaven's signature permitting sin. The doctrine 
of indulgence is of the earth earthy. Punitive agents will 
be commissioned to bring deserved retribution. Retrib- 
utive justice is not foreign to the divine nature or govern- 
ment. Probation abused will cease. Death of the body 
carries .terrible assurance and illustration of the soul's loss 
of all deserving the name of life. Who can think lightly 
of sin when mourning enshrouds the world because of it } 
Who can fail to see God's attitude towards it when such 
consequences come by direct command to his chosen and 
long-cherished children } 

4. The mode and efficacy of the cure (verses 7-9) must 
have been given from above. 

The circumstances are all in keeping with God's dealings 
with men. When Israel humbled themselves before God 
and before his servant, when they saw and confessed their 
sin, when they prayed for mercy, healing came. It has 
never been difficult for men, when not over-educated, to 
credit God with exceeding displeasure at sin, but his mer- 
cies never were expected, in advance of revelation, as they 
have since appeared. Again, the similarity of the healing 
instruments to the procuring cause of all their suffering, 
would or could never have been tried by Moses except 
under divine direction. Physicians say that looking at 
polished brass would ordinarily increase inflammation. 

The conspicuousness of the remedy, its freeness, its car- 
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tainty, its ease of appreciation, its adequacy to the case of 
all, these are qualities true of no other remedy save one. 
When we look to Calvary, we see in its sovereign remedy 
for doomed humanity the same divine marks, both of origin 
and efficacy. This unique and solitary coincidence cannot 
be accidental. Here we may enlarge our interpretation of 
the lesson and note — 

5. The grand unity of divine providence in human his- 
tory. 

Every event looks both before and after, takes hold of the 
past and the future. Our lesson is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion. That brazen serpent, lifted in the wilderness, was 
at once gloriously useful ; its immediate work abundantly 
justified the divine command for its erection, and Moses' 
prompt obedience, but it has done equally good, perhaps 
better and greater, work in all the ages since, and its use- 
fullness will outlast all time. Possibly healing might have 
come to the victims of serpents without the intervention 
appointed, had God thought only of them ; but he thought 
also of coming generations and ages to be trained up to an 
understanding of the greatest event of all history. He was 
erecting there in the desert a scaffolding, or ladder, by 
which the Jewish and the Christian church could and can 
climb up to a clear apprehension of the Cross, in its divine 
origin and work. This, we may believe, is one reason why 
ihe healing of afflicted Israel at this time had such ex- 
traordinary method. Standing in all its vividness that far 
back in their history, it wrought into all their thinking and 
reflections, ideas and processes which made it easier to 
look to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world, bringing greater cure to a more terrible and difficult 
disease. 
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This event of brief duration, isolated in a desert, looked 
down the fifteen hundred years, and joined hands with that 
greater event, whose importance and significance grow in 
the world's appreciation from age to age. Its usefulness 
also keeps pace with the latter event, and what is true of 
this is equally true of all the Old Testament history. All 
that economy which seems to be a thing of the past, the 
temple-rituals, and sacrifices for example, is only seemingly 
such. As history, it has the same efficacy that it had when 
first enacted. The Gospel dispensation only fulfils the old, 
never invalidates it, and we understand and profit by the 
fulfillment according to the measure of our understanding 
and love of the forerunning type and promise. The same 
must be true of our lives to-day. They are the foundation 
on which the future will build, and from which it will draw 
stores of light, life, and joy. Nor is there need of limiting 
to time this process of continued inheritance from the past. 
We may rejoice in the thought that divine providence 
orders all the life of the church, including individual ex- 
perience, so that it may bear fruit to all eternity. Divine 
wisdom so fits every day that it may helpfully join hands 
with all the coming days of both worlds. 

6. The abundance of God's resources, 

Whei! in the desert, out of reach of other food, the 
children of Israel found bread from heaven, unknown in all 
the world before or since. When murmuring because not 
faring as they had expected, not admitted into the prom- 
ised land as soon as they wished, the reptiles of the desert, 
before harmless, became swift messengers of retribution. 
Either to reward or punish, man s abode is full of efficient 
instruments, and one word or thought of God lets them 
loos^ When guilt makes a coward of the wrong-doer, he 
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cannot look the stars in the face, their light pierces his soul ; 
the rustling of leaves strikes trembling to his every limb ; 
the beauty of earth and sky are a burden and torture, be- 
cause of conscious dissonance ; the merry laugh of innocent 
childhood is pain to him. The same inlets of peace and 
life to the pure and obedient, are charged with gall and poison 
to the depraved and rebellious. No flight in space, no 
ingenuity of thought, no subtlety of deception, can evade 
the inevitable and overwhelming resources of God*s will 
among and over men. 

His remedies for sin's hurt are equally adequate and 
characteristic. Surely if none punishes as does God, so 
none heals as he does. The empty, barren desert became 
a healing hospital in which none need die ; the cure swift 
and painless. 

7. Our lesson teaches with emphasis that man must work 
out his own salvation. 

A great responsibility rested upon Moses as leader. In 
his hands were the lives of thousands : a solemn lesson for 
all times as to the consequences of faithful or unfaithful 
leadership. But we are most impressed with the duty of 
individual obedience, when remembering that each sufferer 
had his fate in his own hands after the brazen serpent had 
been lifted. Neither Moses, nor any earthly friend, could 
save him, refusing to look. Valuable as were any and all 
human relationships in other matters, this highest of all 
concerns — life and death — turned solely on what each 
should do for himself. This illustrates man's dignity by 
nature. He can do more of and for himself than can any 
other creature. He can better understand his needs and 
the value of remedies. He knows the power and good- 
ness of God sufficiently to trust and follow divine com- 
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mands, whatever direction they may lead. Because thus 
exalted he may obey, and he may refuse obedience. Con- 
sequences in either direction are certain. Cause and effect 
are closely yoked, and man's free will is one of the most 
efficient causes in fixing human destiny. Looking at the 
certain pain of their wounds, the wholesale calamity of 
families dying together, the empty failure of providential 
leadership even, if Israel fell there in the desert, after so 
many deliverances, we might expect a divine rescue with- 
out conditions, without any omissions ; but the wisdom of 
God put life under the most inexorable conditions. True, 
the conditions were easy of compliance. The eye is one 
of the most perfect of bodily organs ; the will commands 
it with least fatigue ; but the duty of using both eye and 
will must be obeyed, or death was certain. 

This should not fail of appreciation as proof of God's 
love and of man's worth. God would have had every ser- 
pent-bitten Israelite live, but he would not thrust life upon 
him unwilling to look . at the divinely-appointed remedy. 
By obedience there was life to the soul as well as body. 
The moral arid spiritual discipline of obedience is a great 
objective aim of all divine precepts. Gifts, however valu- 
able in themselves, even life itself, will be withheld, if their 
bestowal would work harm to the soul. Hence the appa- 
rent severity of the divine will when giving utterance to 
the absolute conditions of life and death. It is only the 
severity of love. 

8. The presence and surpassing agency of divine power 
in all human healing. 

Notwithstanding the uplifted serpent made by Moses, 
notwithstanding the obedient looking of wounded suf- 
ferers, the healing had immediate divine origin. The 
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same superhuman and supernatural power that set the 
stars in their places held back the virus-laden currents from 
poisoning the life-fountains, and laid them powerless when 
their work was more than begun. This we can readily see 
with our knowledge of the ordinary conditions of physical 
healing, but it is probable that all second causes are as 
dependent upon the great first Cause as was this brazen 
serpent. Whatever man may do according to the divine 
will, in applying healing remedies to body or soul, the 
power is of God. We learn the divine will by special 
communication, as in our lesson, by general and abiding 
precept, as in the way of salvation revealed in God's word, 
or by experience in dealing with both body and soul ; but, 
after all, remedies or methods are only like the clay used 
by Jesus in anointing blind eyes ; they have their part, but 
the healing power is from a personal God. It may be that 
natural agents have qualities in their very essence or con- 
stitution which act thenceforth without special divine 
volition, but that essence or constitution came into being 
by the divine will, and goes on its useful way and work, a 
resurrection of that will, as it were, in continued, effica- 
cious presence. There is such a thing as a divine pan- 
theism. The springing harvests, the rhythm of the 
spheres, the beauties and sublimities of nature, are not 
God ; but God's presence is in them all ; his power ener- 
gizes all their activities. 

It suited divine wisdom to use such instrumentalities in 
healing the sufferers, in our lesson, as were educational 
rather than directly remedial ; and the scope of that educa- 
tion we have glanced at in the opening of our inquiry. 
Let us seize immediate instruction, and behold with clearer 
vision than ever before, the loving hand of an infinite Father, 
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everywhere building life out of death, either in body or 
soul, really doing the work, however much or little we may 
do : and, as we look, let us reverently adore that wisdom 
which blesses the individual and the race, time and eter- 
nity, in one and the same act. Well may we admire the 
reflected glory of human agency in its divine alliances ; 
but who can comprehend the divine factor which sways all 
things in heaven and in earth ; which wields every force, 
from the greatest to the least ; the sweep of planets, or the 
building of dewdrops ; heaven's worshipping adoration, or 
earth's spiritual growth ? At wide intervals in the slow- 
stepping centuries, miracles may uncover to momentary 
view this omnipotent, active Presence; but that Presence is 
none the less active or omnipotent, though wholly con- 
cealed from sight, or almost equally concealed by a con- 
stant and abundant sequence in every-day blessings. 

Our tendency to forget God in looking at second 
causes, is nowhere more clearly shown than in the neces- 
sity laid upon Hezekiah, eight hundred years after, to 
destroy this brazen serpent. As a relic of the past, with 
associations most sacred and instructive, nothing can be 
thought of as more precious in all Israel's history, or the 
history of any people ; but it came to be an object of idol- 
worship, usurping the place of him from whom all healing 
ever did or ever can come. Is there any fore-tokening 
here of that substitution so general by a powerful church, 
nominally Christian, of the cross for him who used and 
consecrated it ? Let us work and pray, that not only the 
Romish church, but the whole world, may look through or 
beyond all intervention, and face to face before the Cruci- 
fied One, in all his direct healing power, live forever. 
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BALAAM. 

Numbers xxiv. 10-19. 

" And Balak^s anger was kindled against Balaam^ and he smote 
his hands together; and Balak said unto Balaam^ I called thee 
to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou ha%t altogether blessed 
them these three timed,^^ etc, 

Balaam, the son of Beor, was a heathen prophet from 
Pethor, a city of Mesopotamia (Deut. xxiii. 4 ; Numb, 
xxiii. 7). All that is known of his history is detailed in 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th chapters of Numbers ; or is con- 
tained in allusions to him in Deut. xxiii. 3-6 ; Joshua xiii. 
21, 22 ; xxiv. 9, 10 ; Numbers xxxi. 8 ; Judges xi. 25 ; 
Micah vi. 5 ; 2 Peter ii. 14-16; Jude 11 ; Rev. ii 14. 

The wanderings of Israel.in the wilderness had come to 
a close, and the twelve tribes were about to cross the 
Jordan, and enter upon their long-promised inheritance. 
Balak the king of Moab was alarmed at the progress of 
Joshua's victorious hosts. In accordance with the super- 
stitious practices of his times, he sent to the original seat 
of civilization in the East for a Chaldean soothsayer, or 
fortune-teller, who should come and inspire the armies of 
Moab, and prepare them for battle by uttering curses 
upon the enemy. 

2. In studying the character of Balaam we should remem- 
ber that the knowledge of the true God was not at that time 
so closely confined to a single form of religion as it is at 
the present day. The concentration of the true knowl- 
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edge of God in the channel opened through the influence 
of the Hebrew race, was slowly brought about. It is only 
since the beginning of the Christian era that the fully de- 
veloped Jewish system has possessed sufficient attractive 
power to draw to itself all the scattered beams of light which 
emanated from the primeval source of revelation. We 
have among the heathen of ancient times such men as 
Job, and Melchizedeck, and the Wise Men of the east, 
whose names are worthy of enrolment among the holy 

* men and prophets of the Hebrews. So, whatever the 
character of Balaam, it is evident that he had knowledge 
of the true God, and also that he was familiar with the 
divine manifestations which had been made to the descend- 
ants of Abraham, who was himself an emigrant from the 
same country where Balaam lived. 

3. What was the true character of Balaam has been an 
exciting question of debate among commentators, from the 
earliest times. On the one hand, most of the Jewish 
authorities, and such Christian commentators as Origen and 
Augustine, contend that he was a bad man — "a prophet 
not of God, but of the devil," — but was constrained by 
his superstitions to speak well of Israel. In this respect 
they would say he was like Pilate's wife, who was led by a 
dream to urge her husband to have nothing to do with the 
condemnation of Jesus. But we are not compelled to 
suppose this solicitude of Pilate's wife was out of true 
regard to Jesus. She had a superstitious fear that some 
calamity would befall them if they took part in the con- 
demnation. 

One thing which tends to confirm the above view of 

' Balaam's character is this, that he is all along called a 
" soothsayer," an appellation which, like our word fortune- 
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teller, has everywhere in the Bible a bad implication. 
This is enough in itself to set aside the theory of Tertul- 
lian and Jerome, recently revived and advocated by the 
Dutch commentators Kuenen and Oort, and their school, 
that Balaam was a true prophet of the Lord, who only 
temporarily lapsed into sin. 

But, as it seems to us, even a hasty glance at his career 
will show that Balaam's prevailing motives were bad, and 
not good, and that his virtue was spasmodic, and unsup- 
ported by a ruling principle. It appears from the account 
that, on the first visit of the messengers of Balak, God 
distinctly gave Balaam to understand that he ought not to 
go with them, that he ought not to curse the people, 
"for they are blessed" (chap. xxii. 12). But when a 
second and more honorable embassy was sent upon the 
same errand, and promising greater things, Balaam did 
not give them a peremptory negative answer, and send 
them home, as an honest man would have done, but asked 
them to istay over night, and he would take the matter 
under further consideration (chap. xxii. 19). 

This you may be sure is the action of one whose secret 
desire is to do a wrong thing, and who is only restrained 
by superstition from doing it at once, and boldly. A truly 
honest man never temporizes with wrong, and does not 
think of the price at which he can sell his character. 
With what contempt, for example, does every honest citi- 
zen in a republic look upon a proposition to influence his 
vote by pecuniary reward ! Our opinion of a man who 
will haggle for a high price for his ballot is no better 
than of one who sells it to the lowest bidder, fearing he 
shall get nothing at all for his principles. Virtue falls not 

with the last step in a downward career, — that is but a 

28 
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Step. The first step of virtue from her pedestal of purity 
plunges her into a bottomless pit. If Balaam had not 
taken this leap before, he took it when he asked the agents 
of Balak to wait over night, till he could see if there was 
not some plan by which he could compromise with his 
conscience, and get their money and honor, and not lose 
altogether the favor of Israel's God. Whereupon God said 
tQ him, as in the parable the father said to the younger 
son, If you are determined to disregard my counsel and go 
away, go ; and see what the end will >be. He went, and 
he saw. 

According to the apostle Peter (2 Pet. ii. 16), Balaam 
was beside himself by reason of his love for the wages of 
unrighteousness, and the dumb ass rebuked him for his 
iniquity, speaking with a man's voice, to forbid the mad- 
ness of the prophet. Who can tell how nearly universal 
at the present time is this malady of Balaam } The love 
of riches, and ambition for place and preferment, are con- 
tinually epidemic in the world. The moral liistory of 
Balaam has its representatives in every age and nation ; 
yes, in every neighborhood. If we are not put on our 
guard by the voice of Balaam's beast, we are in imminent 
danger of becoming as brutish as his master. 

4. We need not dwell upon the episode of Balaam's 
encounter with the angel on the way, and of the superi- 
ority of the ass's discernment to that of the avaricious 
soothsayer. We are willing to accept it without question 
as a miracle, whether one interprets it that the ass really 
spoke, or that the animal was impressed by a supernatural 
apparition, and conveyed to his rider by his actions the 
thoughts which are recorded. As this story must have 
come from Balaam, we perhaps have here only the guilty 
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Balaam's interpretation of the sounds and signs of the 
dumb beast upon which he rode. But whatever the par* 
ticular view one cherishes as to the nature of this miracle, 
it is proper to say a word in defence of the wisdom which 
has included it, and some others of a similar nature, in the 
sacred revelation. Like the history of Jonah, it strikes 
one at first as beneath the dignity of a divine revelation. 
The point illustrated is of the highest importance. Why 
could not the accompanying miracle have been more dig- 
nified and artistic ? 

To this inquiry it is in point to reply, that the sublime 
truths of the Bible were at first revealed to a compara- 
tively rude people, in a comparatively rude age. It was of 
prime importance that the revelation be clothed in such 
form and language that it would be attended to by those 
to whom it was first addressed. If we speak to children 
we must use illustrations which will fasten the thought in 
their memory, otherwise we might as well speak to the 
empty air. We doubt if any other literary form could be 
devised, better fitted than these same experiences of Ba- 
laam and Jonah, to impress upon children and rude people 
the folly and sin of attempting to resist or evade the will 
of God. If this be so they are of enduring value ; for 
though all ages are not rude and uncultivated, yet every 
child is born a barbarian, and all human beings are at 
some time children ; and so, during one important period 
in his life this mental food is exactly seasoned to each 
one's palate. Nor does interest in these homely and real- 
istic illustrations of truth cease with childhood. At all 
perjpds of our later development we look back with con- 
tinual interest to the forms of truth as they first fastened 
themselves in our minds. 

In dwelling upon the intrinsic excellence of the germ 
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from which vegetation springs, we must not undervalue 
the contrivances by which the seed is preserved and car- 
ried to the open places adapted to its growth and develop- 
ment. The down on the thistle and the fire-weed, the 
burr of the chestnut and the burdock, and various other 
appendages to other seeds, which facilitate their transpor- 
tation and their germination in the open places, and at the 
proper season of the year, are by no means unimportant. 
They are contrivances of divine wisdom for the preserva- 
tion of the plant. Indeed the part these homely appendages 
have to play in preserving the equilibrium of the vegetable 
kingdom is exceedingly important. As the apostle said in 
regard to the constitution of the Christian church, so we 
may say respecting this literature : " Those members of 
the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary : and 
those members of the body which we think to be less 
honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant honor ; 
and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness *' 
(i Cor. xii. 22, 23). Those critics, both literary and historical, 
who would trim the Bible to their own conceptions of what 
is proper and artistic, are in danger of displaying equally 
their arrogance, and their ignorance of the manifold wants 
of human nature. 

5. After telling of the meeting of Balaam and Balak in 
" a city of Moab, which is in the border of Arnon," an eastern 
tributary of the Jordan, the account is taken up with the 
particulars of Balak's sacrifices, and his attempts to secure 
from Balaam a definite denunciation of Israel. But in 
both cases Balaam was constrained to bless rather than 
curse. It appears from the first verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter, that Balaam for some time cherished the nope 
that he might stifle his convictions, and freely curse the 
children of Israel. " But when he saw that it pleased thq 
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Lord to bless Israel .... he set his face towards the wil- 
derness," as Jonah tried to flee to Tarshish. But even there 
the spirit of the Lord constrained him, and his visions 
were those of the prosperity of the chosen people. 

We may give an example of the parables of Balaam in 
a translation more nearly expressing the poetical spirit of 
the original, and more exact than that of our version* 
(chap xxiii. 7-10). This is the utterance following the first 
sacrifice of Balak. 

" And he took up a parable, and said, — 
From Aram hath Balak brought me ; 
The King of Moab from the mountains of the East" 
" Come now, curse Jacob for me, 
And come, execrate Israel." 

** How shall I anathematize whom God hath not anathematized ? 
And how shall I execrate whom Jehovah hath not execrated ? 
For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him. 
This is a people that dwelleth alone, 
And does not reckon itself among the nations. 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? 
And who can number the fourth part of Israel ? 
Let my soul die the death of the righteous, 
And let my end be like theirs.'* 

6. The culmination of Balaam's career was in conform- 
ity with its commencement, and his end was an illustra- 
tion of poetic justice. As we have seen, he wished to 
serve both God and mammon, and was afraid to serve 
either boldly. Like all such characters, he failed of the 
reward of either. Balak drove him from his presence, 
and God gave him over. Whom from superstitious fear 
he dare not curse, he had no scruple in corrupting, so that 
the curse of God should really fall upon them. It was 

* We have been aided in this translation by that of Russell Marti- 
neau (in the Theological Review for July, 1878), based upon that of 
Prof. M. ^ Kalisch. 
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through Balaam's counsel (Numb. xxxi. i6) that Israel was 
exposed to lascivious temptations at Baal-peor, and as a 
result joined in the licentious orgies of that degrading 
worship. The curse of God ,could not causeless come. 
Their wanton revelry in idolatrous orgies gave ample 
reason to bring the curse upon them. 

The last we see of Balaam he is joined with the enemies 
of God fighting against Israel, and his corpse is left upon 
the battle-field. Unlike Samson in the justice of his 
. cause, he was like him in his end. He brought temporary 
destruction upon his enemies, and himself perished in the 
godless endeavor. 

7. The one great lesson of Balaam's career is that upon 
which we have already remarked at some length, and has 
been enforced with great spirit and power by Bishop But- 
ler. This lesson is, that he who counts the cost of honesty 
is dishonest. He who sets a price upon his religious con- 
victions has no true religious principle. The presence of 
such enlightening forces in the world as those embodied in 
the old dispensation in the Jewish Church, and now pre- 
eminently in the Christian Church, compels every man to 
take sides. There is no room for neutrality. Now, as of 
old, the exhortation is, " If the Lord be God, serve him." 
" What think ye of Christ ? " has been, ever since his res- 
urrection, the surest touchstone of human character. The 
revelation of God in Christ is so glorious, and the forces 
for the regeneration of society embodied in Christianity 
are so eflScient, that there is no excuse for indifference. 
Either Christianity is worthy of our whole heart, or its 
claims are worthless. The most pitiable class in Christiai^ 
lands consists of those who clearly see the excellence of 
Christ, but who love the wages of unrighteousness, and 
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are forever attempting to compromise, both with the Lord 
and with the devil. 

In ages of great enlightenment, and in positions of rare 
privilege, the words of our Saviour have double signifi- 
cance. " He that is not for me, is against me. He that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad." The decisions 
of life which essentially determine our character are made 
earlier than we are wont to admit. Between a sinful 
choice and the consummation of a wicked career there 
may be a long course of ambiguous, and apparently inno- 
cent actions — actions whose character must be discerned 
not by the outward appearance, but by the motive ani- 
mating them. In the spiritual world, as in the material, it 
is often the case that the tree can be known only by its 
fruits. Unless he knows the source from which the seed 
or the scion has come, the gardener cannot, until the har- 
vest, tell the quality of fruit which will grow upon his vine. 
The chemist will analyze the sap in vain to find those deli- 
cate qualities which give character to the fruit. It is thus 
that we labor at disadvantage in our ordinary judgments 
of our fellow-men. In a rough way we can separate the 
sheep from the goats, and distinguish between the thistle 
and the fig-tree ; but in our attempts at more accurate 
analysis our faculties fail us, and we must be content to 
let the tares and the wheat grow together until the harvest 
time. The endeavor to form an estimate of our own 
selves from a study of our outward career, may even be 
deceptive. Through a natural tendency to fix our attention 
upon the less ambiguous portions of our outward con- 
duct, and to place a favorable construction upon our ac- 
tions wherever it is possible, we are all of us continually 
in danger of self-deception, and of thinking more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think. 
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All this class of considerations makes it more incum- 
bent upon us to guard with great jealousy the secret 
springs of our activity, and especially those early choices 
in life in which the young are so certain to determine their 
futurfe career. Baalam's early mistake was that of choos- 
ing an unworthy profession — a profession in which he 
continually, and of set purpose, sold for a price the reputed 
revelations of heaven. How, in this respect, does he ap- 
pear in contrast to Abraham, his more illustrious country- 
man, who, at the call of God, became a pilgrim and a 
stranger in the earth, that without money and without 
price he might make the true revelation of God accessible 
to all the earth. 

8. " Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his." How emphatically did the guilty 
soothsayer in these words condemn himself! He could 
admire the excellence of virtue ; he could not hide from 
his eyes the strength of Jehovah's promises, nor the value 
of Israel's inheritance. The beauty and desirableness of 
the righteous man's death he could not fail to acknowledge. 
But alas ! he was unwilling to pay the paltry price. He 
wished to die the death of the righteous, but he refused 
to live his life. Rather than sacrifice the present favor of 
a heathen prince, he was willing to risk the loss of -life's 
greatest rewards in the future. 

To us, as to the recreant prophet of old, the short span 
of our earthly days will speed away far more rapidly than 
we expect, and death shall remove us from the illusions in 
which we so constantly live. 

The only way we can be like the righteous in his 
death, is to be like him in our life. If we walk with God 
on earth, there will be no doubt that we shall reign with 
him in heaven. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES. 

Deut. XXXII. 44-52. 

^^And Moses came and spake all the words of this song in the ears 

of the people^* etc. 

The Israelites have reached at last the end of their 
weary and fatal wanderings, and pitch their camp in the 
plains of Moab by Jordan. The next move will take them 
into Canaan, but Moses will not lead them over. It seems 
hard. To him more than to all men besides, the people 
owe their final entrance into the land. For this he has 
Jioped and struggled, endured and pleaded ; to this his 
eyes and his heart have been straining these twoscore 
years. But here he is to die without once setting foot 
upon its wished-for soil, the wilderness all behind, the 
nation brought home with joy. Jehovah has said that he 
shall see the land, but not pass over. 

I. The reason for the exclusion is found in the events at 
Kadesh, recorded in the twentieth chapter of Numbers. 
The people had rebelled because there was no water, and 
Moses lost his self-control, and became bitter and angry 
toward them. Aaron shared the sin and the exclusion. 
We are not allowed to think of this as a momentary out- 
break of passion, wrung from the faithful leader, way-worn 
and heart-worn with one hundred and twenty years of life 
and forty years endurance of a sinful nation. The Lord 
said, Because ye believed me not, to sanctify me in the 
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eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring 
this congregation into the land which I have given them. 
A great sin of unbelief and irreverence had been com- 
mitted, as appears in a fuller survey of the circumstances. 
Directly after the giving of the law, the people had been 
led from Sinai to Kadesh, as the natural entrance to 
Canaan. Their faithless terror in receiving the evil report 
of the ten frightened spies, proved their unfitness to 
possess the land, and they were turned back to wander 
through *• a wilderness of dreary sands and bitter waters, 
always moving yet never advancing, reaping no harvests 
and building no abiding city," until that whole generation 
had perished. Then the nation is brought to this same 
place once more. Jehovah takes up the work where it had 
been interrupted almost forty years earlier. Faith and 
devotion were more needed than ever in this new begin- 
ning. But when the people failed, the leaders failed with 
them. As the spies had been dismayed before the giants, 
so Moses and Aaron despaired before this persistent rebel- 
lion. It seems as if they had said to each other, The 
case is hopeless, God can do nothing with them ; another 
forty years of wandering, another generation buried in 
the sands, — we cannot endure it! They forgot the 
pledge that this year should bring them into .the promised 
land, and that the Almighty had never proved faithless. 
This second rebellion at Kadesh was at a more fatal crisis 
than the first ; but it was for just such a crisis that Moses 
had been set apart as mediator and deliverer. His six- 
score years of faith should now have won their crown of 
endurance and achievement. But he looked instead at his 
own disappointment and his people's sin, and failed. This 
grievous loss of faith in God brought the sentence of 
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exclusion from the promised land. He must be set one 
side, and a new leader appointed for the new era. The 
lesson sank deeply into the hearts of those who had pro- 
voked him to anger, and centuries after they counted this 
among their national crimes. The fall was great, fatal to 
the leader, yet not fatal to the man. It exalts by contrast 
the grandeur of his career as a whole, for seeing him now 
a man of like passions with us, we wonder only that he 
failed but once. 

II. The preparations for death display the real greatness 
of Moses' character. His own pathetic account tells u& 
how severe was the fclow — (Deut ii. 23) : I besought the 
Lord, saying, O Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy 
servant thy greatness, and thy mighty hand : I pray thee 
let me go over and see the good land that is beyond Jor- 
dan, that. goodly mountain, and Lebanon. But the Lord 
would not hear me, and said unto me. Let it suffice thee ; 
speak no more unto me of this matter. After this he 
asks nothing for himself, but loses all personal desires in 
work for the nation. We hear no excuses, no reproach of 
those who drove him to sin, no murmurings against his 
lot ; the faithful servant sets his house in order, that he 
may die with nothing left undone. He asks first that a 
man may be set over the congregation, that the congrega- 
tion of the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd. 
When Joshua is put in his place, he lays his hands upon 
him, and gives him a charge full of wisdom and generous 
cheer. He repeats orally and in writing to this nev/ gen- 
eration the laws which their fathers had received at Sinai, 
with additions and explanations suited to their present 
condition. The story of the wanderings is told, and made 
to yield fresh motives to perseverance. Then at the 
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divine command he gathers up the lessons of the past in 
one of the most glorious songs ever composed, a national 
anthem whose strains echo again and again through the 
later Hebrew psalmody. As his eye was not dimmed, nor 
his natural force abated, so this song displays the soaring 
imagination of youth, but ennobled by the wisdom of age. 
Now his speech distils as the dew, then blazes with the 
lightnings of Sinai, as he recounts God's tender mercies 
or warns of His judgments. Beneath all is a mighty con- 
fidence in the goodness and justice of Jehovah. He is 
The Rock, a title never used before, but constantly re- 
peated here. Faith finds also a storehouse of comforts in 
the blessings upon the tribes. " As thy days so shall thy 
strength be." "The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms." Who says this ? The 
man who has been so true, and yet so sorely rebuked ; the 
man who is that day to die, of whom careless writers some- 
times say that he had no hope beyond the grave. Read 
the final doxology : Happy art thou, O Israel : who is like 
unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help, and who is the sword of thy excellency. Surely the 
man who can rise from despair for the nation to such a 
height of assurance, is again beholding Him who is invisi- 
ble, believing Him now and sanctifying Him before the 
people. Surely he who can forget all his grief, and make 
hi3 dying words a benediction and shout of triumph, has 
won the final victory over self, and is ready to depart 
and be with God. 

HI. Then comes the closing hour. We find no record of 
lingering embraces and tearful farewells. Quietly, sipiply, 
as a child goes to his welcome sleep, this man of God 
turns from the camp to the mount where he is to die. As 
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when beneath Sinai he went out to the tabernacle to plead 
for their pardon all the people rose up and stood every 
man at his tent door, and looked after Moses until he was 
gone into the tabernacle, so now they must have stood 
awed and still as he passed through their midst to return 
no more, and .strained their gaze to follow his receding 
form up the slope. With limbs unshaken by age or fear, 
with no dimness or tears in his eye, he climbs the smooth 
but rapid ascent, and stands upon the top of Nebo. Trav- 
elers have pictured the view which spread before him in 
that clear atmosphere, forty-five hundred feet above the 
plain. ' Eastward, stretching into Arabia, rolls a bound- 
less plain — one waving ocean of corn and grass. South- 
ward, the eye ranges over the land of Moab till it rests on 
the sharp outline of Mt. Hor, where he had watched 
Aaron die, and buried him. Beneath his feet spreads the 
camp in its orderly streets, about the tabernacle with its 
sacred memories. Then the Dead Sea, like a long strip 
of molten metal, with the sun mirrored upon its surface. 
Beyond this appears the ridge of Hebron, and the site of 
Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, Mori^h, and the heights 
where Jerusalem is to dwell. Across the dark, winding 
bed of Jordan is Jericho, nestling among its palms. The 
rounded top of Gerizim looms up ; beyond, the shoulder 
of Carmel, with a blue haze that tells of the utmost sea. 
Farther to the north is the distinct line of Tabor, and 
snowy Hermon mantled with cloud, and Lebanon behind.* 
He stands there drinking in the wonderful prospect, and 
glowing with assurance of the future which awaits Israel 
in that blessed land. His heart swells with recollection of 
the covenant made centuries ago with the fathers, and the 
freshened thought of all the way in which God has led the 
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children. His own life comes back to mind, from the 
floating cradle on the Nile to this edge of the promised 
land. He has seen all his generation die, has watched 
beside the bier of the brother and of the sister who went 
with him before the people, and now he is himself to pass 
that way he has not tried before. He has. met God in the 
cloud, has looked upon His vanishing glory ; now he is to 
see Him as He is. The sun is sinking, and the sudden 
twilight throws its veil around. Chastened from all re- 
grets, lifted above all fear, he makes his way down the hill 
into a secluded valley. The wide and lonely silence is 
filled with an unseen Presence. And then, tenderly as a 
mother lifts her tired child to her bosom, God takes him 
into those everlasting arms, and all is peace. 

The life of Moses was like a gusty day. Its sun rises 
in dreary mists, which rapidly pass away before a morning 
of beauty. A sudden cloud darkens the midday. Fierce 
storms, alternating with glorious bursts of light, fill the 
later hours. At its close, all the sky is covered for a 
moment ; but as its sun goes down, the rain ceases, the 
tempest rolls away, and the precious word comes true — 
at evening time it shall be light. We draw instruction 
from both the dark and the bright sides of the scene. 

I. The hurtfulness of inconsistency. We should be 
ready to put Moses beside Abraham in faithfulness, but 
for this one failure. Consistency of character is gained 
only by constant effort. It is never safe to rest in the 
struggle. The experience and growth of years qualify the 
believer for grander victories of faith, but they cannot 
sanction his giving over for a moment that humble watch- 
fulness and dependence by. which he won his first con- 
quests. The holiest nian can walk safely only when lean- 
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ing on the divine arm. A fatal security drawn from past 
attainments has brought shame to many a trusted saint. 

Exalted position makes inconsistency the more hurtful. 
To doubt God was a sin in any Israelite, but in Moses it 
could not be passed by. He was the representative of 
Jehovah to the people, and not to believe and sanctify 
Him before them, was like suggesting unfaithfulness in 
the Almighty Himself. He failed in his office, and the 
office was taken from him while the work was yet un- 
finished. 

Nor are we to forget the manner in which the incon- 
sistency appeared. He was petulant and angry ; speaking 
harshly to the people, and smiting ihe rock twice when 
told only to speak to it. The sin was not in the act of 
smiting, but in the spirit. How it stands out in these 
days ; the fatal disagreement between a profession of fol- 
lowing the gentle Christ, and hasty, bitter, violent words. 
How it has shamed Christians and dishonored their Lord. 
We excuse ourselves for such a sin, — charge it upon cir- 
cumstances, or temperament ; the state makes no law 
against it ; even the ten commandments seem to pass it 
by. But it is the outcropping of a radical mischief. The 
inconsistency sprang from unbelief. This unbelief does 
not lie in doubts of the intellect, tortured by the mysteries 
of life, but in the failure of the soul to rest in the right- 
eousness and love of God, which is a real assault upon 
His character, and proves the man either unsubmissive 
or unloving. Christians have to fear such a distrust of 
the willingness and purpose of God to redeem great sin- 
ners who persist in rebellion. We are in danger of not 
sanctifying Him before the world by a calm and even 
joyous confidence in His grace, whatever may be the 
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human discouragements. The use of this lesson in Sab- 
bath School invites an especial application to teachers and 
parents. Inconsistency of conduct, and unbelief of heart, 
have prevented many from leading into the promised land 
the children given to their care, so that these either fall 
in the wilderness, or the glorious work is taken from them 
and given to another. 

2. The glory of a righteous life and death. This is the 
great lesson of Moses' career. We have observed it in the 
self-conquest of his last days ; it appears equally in the 
long study of his life, which we end with this lesson. The 
story is one of romantic incidents, great discouragements, 
and wonderful achievements. At once warrior, statesman, 
poet, philosopher, hero, and saint. No man has rivalled 
him, nor has any one robbed him of his pre-eminence in 
disinterestedness and endurance, the qualities defining that 
much-abused word meekness. His work was vast. He 
found the Israelites a mob of slaves, so careless of free- 
dom that they could hardly be dragged from their bondage, 
so spiritless and sensual that at the first touch of hunger 
they whined like curs for their masters' dish and chain. 
He left them a free and compact nation, which rose to 
great power, and endured longer than any monarchy of 
earth. At his appearance the faith and very name of 
Jehovah were almost lost among them, and the lustful 
idolatry of Egypt was their delight. He established a 
code of morals which must forever rule the* world, and 
gave them a religion which is eternal, as fulfilled in the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. Above all, he was per- 
mitted to know God more intimately than was given to 
any other mortal before the Word was made flesh. The 
words which, like an epitaph, close the books bearing his 
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name, hold good to-day : There arose not a prophet since, 
in Israel, like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face, in all the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him 
to do in the land of Egypt, and in all that mighty hand, 
and in all the great terror which Moses showed in the 
sight of all Israel. 

The power of such a life is not destroyed by a single 
failure at its close. The sin of Moses was not suffered to 
hinder his greatest longing, that the people should be 
brought safely into the promised land. The punishment 
fell upon himself, as he would have chosen, and the way 
he met it adds to his greatness. The time of his death 
was a rebuke, but the manner of it was a distinction. 
All Israel might mourn for him, Joshua bend to receive 
hi3 blessing, but God buried him ; He granted no man 
that honor. We might be well content to leave him thus. 
But wait, we have another glimpse. Fourteen centuries 
Moses dwells with God, then, as that redemption is being 
accomplished which Israel's deliverance only foreshadowed, 
he comes to the land from which he had been shut oiit : 
he stands upon that goodly mountain, the glory which 
used to linger about his face now radiating from all his 
presence, and there he talks with the Incarnate of His 
decease ; and, as of old, the cloud overshadows them, and 
the voice is within the cloud. The glory of a righteous 
life is crowned by the greater glory of its reward in death. 

Shall not this history help to make us more devoted 
to our fellows, more eager in self-denial, more courageous 
in trial } God has not called us to be great, like Moses, 
but He has called us to be faithful. The insjDired epitome 
of this wonderful life tells us the secret of its power : — 
He endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
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